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2. 


Up from Earth's Centre through the Seventh Gate 
I rose, and on the Throne of Saturn sate, 

And many a Knot unravel'd by the Road; 
But not the Master-knot of Human Fate. 


There was the Door to which I found no Key; 

There was the Veil through which I might not see: 
Some little talk awhile of Mga and THEE 

There was—and then no more of THEE and MB. 


* * * * * * * * 


Strange, is it not? that of the myriads who 
Before us pass'd the door of Darkness through, 

Not one returns to tell us of the Road, 
Which to discover we must travel too. 
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To Those who Hear what others cannot or will not Hear : 

To Those who See what others cannot or will not See : 

To Those who have partly lifted the Veil : 

And to Those who know that the Veil is there, but whose trembling 
Singers have not yet dared to touch :— 


I DEDICATE THIS BOOK 
Paris, 1908 
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THE DOOR OF 
DARKNESS 


CHAPTER [ 


¢é 


UMERO TROIS!” 
‘‘That’s red, isn’t it?’ asked Berthe 


Hamilton over her shoulder. 
‘¢Yes,”” answered her father. ‘‘ Have 
you lost again ?”’ 

‘*Oh yes; I had it on black and pair, and of course 
it’s red and impair. I shall try the last dozen now.” 

She pushed a five-franc piece with her small rake 
and left it on the large D. 

The little ball went clickety clickety, then settled 
to its place. 

“* Diw-sept !” cried the croupier. 

‘‘Oh dear!” sighed Berthe, “I’ve only seven left.’’ 

“You little gambler!” laughed her father. 

“No, I’m not, Dad, but it seems so ignominious not 
to win. Besides, after all it would be exciting.” Then 
she nodded towards the man next to her and panto- 
mimed with her mouth and eyebrows, “ Look at that!” 

There was a pile of gold and notes in front of 
her neighbour, but no little card or pencil. She had 
noticed him directly her father had sat down, and 
before she had taken her father’s seat she had wondered 
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what system, if any, this strong, dark man was playing. 
He did not play every turn, but waited for a mysterious 
something apparently, and then he heaped little neat 
piles of gold about the board; he hardly ever looked at 
the spinning ball, but before the number was called he 
got his rake ready to gather in his gains, and he always 
won. Sometimes he left the whole lot on, and then the 
notes that were pushed to him represented something 
considerable. 

Berthe had tried to follow his lead, but she was 
afraid of staking too much, so she only put on one or 
two places where he had put on five or six, and though 
she might win an even money chance, her other stake 
would go down, and she gained nothing. 

She had had forty five-franc pieces when she started. 
She had made up her mind not to lose more than two 
hundred francs, and she wanted the fun to last as long 
as possible. 

_ To her enormous embarrassment, just as she had 
finished her wordless communication to her father, the 
stranger turned to her. She met the regard of a pair 
of very dark eyes with a humorous twinkle in them. 

‘‘If Mademoiselle cares to win a little I can show 
her how,” he said courteously in very perfect English. 

‘Oh, I wish you would!” she answered impulsively. 

. Mr. Hamilton laughed. ‘‘ Better have another note 
or two, Berthe.”’ 

‘‘No!” said Berthe, decidedly. ‘I said I'd only 
risk two hundred francs; and I mean to stick to what 
I said.”’ 
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The stranger looked at the pathetic little pile of 
silver in front of her. 

‘‘Tt can make a beginning,” he said quietly. 

‘* Vingt-huit !”’ came the automatic cry of “‘ the man 
at the wheel.” 

‘‘Now, Mademoiselle,” continued Berthe’s neigh- 
bour. ‘‘ You can spare five pieces, I am going to risk 
five lots myself. Follow me. One on the first dozen, 
- one on red, one on impair, one on the first six, and one 
on the line of number six—there.”’ 

“* Rien ne va plus |” 

Berthe felt as if water were trickling down her back. 
Where her ridiculous five-franc pieces were placed was 
a pile of twenty-franc pieces staked by her neighbour. 

Her father had his hand on her shoulder and was 
craning forward to see the ball. Clickety, click ; silence, 
save for the soft whirr of the still turning wheel. 

6¢ Sex / 99 

Berthe gave a little excited gasp, and fidgeted with 
her rake. 

The stranger made a sign to the croupier, and notes 
and gold and silver were left on. 

‘‘IT am leaving mine on, are you willing to do the 
same? You only lost the tmpair and the red last 
time.”’ 

She nodded. 

‘* Rien ne va plus /”’ 

Mr. Hamilton’s hand squeezed her shoulder hard. 

‘6 Cing /”’ 

‘‘Oh!” cried Berthe. 
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‘TI thought so,”’ said the stranger. 

‘Bless my soul!’’ said Mr. Hamilton. 

Berthe’s rake, that had been so busy before when 
she had won a miserable five francs or so, was still now. 

‘‘Collect mime, please,” she said weakly; and the 
stranger nodded. 

She watched the piles of silver and gold being 
placed in front of her with almost apathy, she felt 
in a dream. Here she was with more than double 
what she had started with! Two little turns of the 
spinning ball had worked this miracle. As for her 
neighbour, he had staked twenty times what she had, and . 
with large eyes she watched him folding the thousand- 
franc notes and putting them away in a pocket-book. 
He looked quite indifferent. He turned to her when the 
operation was completed. The ball had just done 
spinning, and zéro had been called, followed by the 
usual half sigh, half groan from the gamblers. . 

As Berthe met the dark gaze, she felt a curious 
sensation, partly uncanny, partly excited, and she kept 
her eyes steadily raised to his. 

“Well,” he said quietly, ‘‘ what is it to be now ?” 

‘* How can I——-”’ she began, then she stopped, and 
gave a queer little half laugh. 

‘‘Oh yes, you can! quick! ” 

‘‘ Well, I see—I think—— It’s the last dozen— 
somewhere about thirty-two.” 

He nodded and got his stakes ready. 

‘‘ What are you going to do?” he said to her, with- 
out looking up. ‘I should try louis now, if I were you.” 
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She pushed a pile of louis towards him silently. His 
little rake slid about. 

‘‘There you are!” he said briskly. ‘‘One on the 
last dozen, two on the last six, and one on thirty-two 
itself.” 1 

“I’m not sure of thirty-two,’ Berthe answered 
dreamily. “It’s thirty—oh, I can’t see!” 

‘‘ Never mind—we shan’t lose more than the number 
stake—ah !”’ 

For the croupier had called out, “ Trente-quatre /” 

‘Do we leave it on?”’ 

“No, no!” cried Berthe, quickly ; “‘ why it’s ze——” 

Then she stopped and coloured furiously. She 
began to speak again, but her companion had his head 
turned away and was raking in the money. Then 
his rake slid forward again with two notes to the 
croupier. 

‘* Aw zéro,’ she said quietly. 

Berthe clenched her hand. ‘‘I didn’t say it,” she 
whispered ; ‘‘I stopped—I——- Oh, have you put on 
one for me?” 

‘* Yes, I’ve put you on one hundred.” 

She shut her eyes tight. Yes, still in front of them 
she saw a round, nothing but a round. 

“ Rien ne va plus!” 

Silence. 

“* Zéro!” 

She half rose from her chair, then her knees gave 
way and she sat down again. When she opened her 
eyes she found that every pair of eyes round their part 
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of the table was fixed on her neighbour. The croupier 
was counting out large thousand-frane notes, and her 
father was saying something over her shoulder, she 
could not hear what. 

The long, lean, brown hand of the stranger placed 
three thousand-frane notes and some hundreds on her 
pile of money. Then he smiled at her. 

She suddenly began stuffing the notes and money 
into her bag, hastily, feverishly. 

‘‘ I—I won’t play any more. I’m going.” 

“So am I,” said the man quietly ; ‘‘ I’ve won enough 
for to-day.” 

They rose, and they were almost pushed on one side, 
so anxious were the bystanders to get their chairs. 
The habitués of Monte Carlo are superstitious about 
chairs and places and tables. 

Berthe walked straight towards the open window. 
She and her father had chosen one of the outer rooms ; 
they found it impossible to breathe in the inner ones, so 
airless were they. 

She leant against the curtains, she wished that 
there were no such things as mosquitoes, then the 
windows need not be covered. She wanted the air 
straight on her hot face. She heard her father 
speaking behind her, and listened dreamily. 

‘¢T don’t understand all that last part,” he said in 
his hearty well-bred voice. ‘‘ What made you put on zero 
again? It had only just turned up.” 

Then the careful English of the stranger answering. 

‘‘ Your daughter saw—felt—whichever you like, that 
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zero was coming. I suppose this is not the first time 
she has been ‘ wise,’ as they used to call it.” . 

‘‘Oh no!” Mr. Hamilton’s voice sounded a little 
worried. ‘‘ But it is not usually about these sorts of 
things. Her mother’s family were all clairvoyant. I 
used not to believe in it once, but it was forced upon 
me. I don’t care about it, I tell you frankly. I don’t 
think it is good for us.” 

‘‘ It is a gift like any other,” answered the quiet deep 
voice. ‘I do not think we have any right to say that 
this gift is wrong any more than the gift of song or 
verse Or 43 

Berthe interrupted him by turning round abruptly. 

‘‘No; but is it right to use it at the tables? ”’ she 
asked hurriedly in a low voice. ‘‘ Does it not seem a 
little—well dishonest to take advantage of a secret gift 
when all the other people are in the dark?” 

The man scrutinized her with a puzzled expression. 

‘‘Why?” he answered slowly. ‘‘ We cheat no one. 
The bank takes thousands of francs every minute from 
the losers, we could never ruin them even if we put on 
the maximum every time. As for the losers—do you 
suppose for an instant that they would put on our 
number even if we told them to? No, they each have 
their system or their superstition, and nothing would 
induce them to change it. The bank says, ‘Here are 
we ready to pay any one who is on the right number, we 
defy you to know what that number is for certain, 
we challenge you! Come on.’ Well, we take up 
the challenge, that is all! We do know the number 
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sometimes, and the bank redeems its word and pays. 
No, mademoiselle, believe me, it is not dishonest.” 

‘‘T agree with you,” said Mr. Hamilton, gravely. 
‘‘ Suppose, Berthe, you ‘saw’ in your queer way that 
a treasure was hidden in some land in some particular 
spot, and we went and dug it up—that would be hard 
on the people who knew that spot, but it would not 
be dishonest towards them.” 

Berthe’s face cleared. She looked at her late com- 
panion closely as his face was turned towards her 
father. He was tall and lean and very dark, and very 
strong-looking, and she noticed, what she had not done 
at the table, that on his right temple he had a curious 
scar ; she wondered what had caused it, it was almost a- 
complete triangle, and the accident must have happened 
when he was very young, because he looked only about 
forty now, and she knew it took many years for a cut to 
get that odd white appearance. She was still wondering 
about it when he turned towards her, and suddenly his 
face was lit by an extraordinarily bright smile. 

“I don’t think you need worry, mademoiselle,” he 
said, still smiling; “after all, you have won only a few 
thousand francs.” 

Just then a tall, grey-haired, distinguished looking 
man turned as he passed, and looked at their com- 
panion, who met his eyes absent-mindedly for a moment, 
then suddenly held out his hand cordially. 

‘*Che pracere di vedervi! Come state?” he said 
heartily; and they began brisk questions and answers 
_ in Italian. 
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Mr. Hamilton and Berthe turned, with a bow to 
their late companion, and began to walk away, when 
the grey-haired man saw Mr. Hamilton’s face for the 
first time. He hesitated for a moment, then he came 
towards them. 

‘‘Surely it’s Donald Hamilton ?’’ he asked in English. 

‘* Yes.” Mr. Hamilton looked puzzled for a second, 
then his face broke into a smile. ‘‘ Why, it’s Da 
Campo!’ he exclaimed. 

Da Campo laughed. ‘‘Oh, my white hair again, I 
suppose! And you have hardly a grey hair in your 
head. It’s too bad, Hamilton.” 

Hamilton turned to his daughter. ‘‘ Berthe, may I 
introduce the Count Da Campo—you have often heard 
me speak of him? This is my little daughter, Da 
Campo.” He laughed as he said it, because Berthe 
was very tall. 

Da Campo bent low. “I saw you last when you 
were really little, Miss Hamilton,” he said smiling; 
‘‘your father and I were very great friends when I 
was at the Embassy in London.” Then he turned to 
the dark man and smiled at him, ‘‘ So you know my 
old friend, too; how odd we should never have talked 
of him !”’ 

The stranger gave a whimsical smile. ‘I am sorry 
to say that now is the first time I have heard the name 
of your friend!” he laughed at Da Campo’s astonished 
face. ‘*‘ You see we made friends at the table, we were 
seated next to each other. I shall be deeply grateful 
if Mr. Hamilton will allow you to introduce me.” 
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‘‘T shall be only too pleased to know any friend of 
Da Campo’s,” answered Mr. Hamilton, with a pleasant 
sinile. 

‘Then allow me formally to present my friend 
Signor Paolo Satori.” The men bowed with amused 
smiles. 

“I think, Hamilton,” continued Da Campo, “ that 
you and Satori ought to get on famously—that is if 
you are as fond of art and old books as you used to 
be.” 

“Fond!” cried Berthe, laughing. ‘If I had not 
put my foot down last year we should now be in the 
workhouse! He actually gave over two thousand 
pounds for a book.” 

Satori’s eyes glistened. ‘‘ What was it?’ he asked 
with interest. 

‘‘ A first Folio Shakespere,” answered Mr. Hamilton 
proudly, “perfect in every particular, only a corner of 
the cover gone.” | 

“ Ah, you’re lucky!” sighed Satori. ‘‘I have one, but 
two pages are gone. Have you a——” 

He was interrupted by a cough from Da Campo. 
“For Heaven’s sake, have mercy on my ignorance! ” 
he said, ruffling his grey hair. ‘‘ Nothing brings my 
utter ignorance home to me so much as reading a 
book sale report, or hearing you collectors talk about it.”’ 

‘‘ Very well,” said Satori, smiling. ‘‘ We must have 
a book talk, Mr. Hamilton, some day when Da Campo 
is not near to interrupt. Now, I suggest supper, if you 
will all do me the honour to come to Ciro’s. Will you, 
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Mr. Hamilton? I am sure your daughter needs 
something after the excitement of the tables.” 

‘*I should greatly enjoy it,” said Mr. Hamilton, 
‘it’s very kindof you. But unfortunately we are 
staying at Nice, and I am afraid we have not time 
for supper before our last train.” 

‘*Oh, that is all right, come along.” 

Satori began to move towards the other rooms, then 
he continued with an explanation over his shoulder— 

‘‘T am staying in Nice, too, and I have my motor 
here. I will take you back to your hotel, if you will 
allow me. Where are you staying, Da Campo?” 

‘‘Beaulieu. The Bristol. I am motoring, too.” 

‘Oh, that’s lovely!” cried Berthe. ‘It’s much 
nicer than the stuffy train; thank you so much, 
Signore.” 

“It’s a great pleasure,” answered Satori, quickly. 
‘‘Have you a wrap? In the cloak-room? MHere, Da 
Campo, here’s my number, will you get out my hat 
and coat while I stay with Miss Hamilton? Thanks!” 

He waited in the great hall with Berthe while her 
father and Da Campo got out their things from the 
cloak-room, then they all walked over to Ciro’s. 


CHapter II 


HILE Berthe went to wash her hands and 
tidy herself, Satori ordered a charming 
supper, and Berthe’s eyes when she 
returned to the table were delighted by 

the sight of her favourite Marennes vertes. 

‘‘ Your father tells me these are the oysters you 
prefer, Miss Hamilton,” said their host as she sat down. 

‘Indeed they are, and these look especially good,” 
she answered unfolding her table napkin. ‘‘ May I have 
some plain vinegar, please? No, no Echallote in it, just 
plain ; I like to taste my oyster.” 

“T’m sorry to say my daughter is a gourmet,” laughed 
Mr. Hamilton. : 3 

“IT am very glad. It is a hopeless task trying to 
please most women. They just don’t seem to know 
whether things are nice or not!” 

“T am sure I should prefer that,” said Berthe; ‘the 
inconvenience of having a fine palate almost counteracts 
the pleasure. Imagine, the other day at a supper the 
champagne was corked and I was the only one to notice 
it! I suffered torture, and I was so thirsty! By-and- 
by I caught the eye of the maitre d’hétel and—and looked 
expressive. He fussed round the table, then he suddenly 
bent and smelt the bottle.” 

“Yes,” Mr. Hamilton continued, “‘ Berthe has very 
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expressive eyebrows, and it appears the man understood. 
He said with great dignity, ‘Excuse me, sir, but this 
wine is corked,’ and swept it and all the glasses away. 
Our host and hostess wished to argue that it was not, 
and asked their two other guests, who declared they had 
tasted nothing. I was not drinking champagne that night, 
and I said, ‘ Ask Berthe, she will probably know!’”’ 

Berthe laughed. ‘‘ Wasn’t it meanof him? But my 
hostess said, ‘ Berthe ? ridiculous! Just as if she could 
know! I’m sure af her age I should not have known 
what “‘ corked ”’ meant.’ ” 

Berthe had lifted an imaginary pair of lorgnettes 
and spoken in a prim high ‘‘ heady ’”’ voice, and all three 
men laughed. | 

‘Wait a moment!” cried Da Campo, “I know 
that ! um—um—why surely it was Lady Pornsen ?” 

‘‘ Well done, Da Campo! Yes, it was,” laughed Mr. 
Hamilton; ‘she’s not changed a bit in the last—what 
is it? Why, it must be fifteen years?” 

‘Yes, it is indeed. But I should have known 
you anywhere, Hamilton. Strange one always meets 
people at Monte Carlo; one never comes here without 
meeting one or two unexpected people, does one, Miss 
Hamilton ?”’ 

‘*T don’t know,’ answered Berthe. ‘‘ You see it’s 
the first time I’ve ever been.” 

‘Oh, is that so?’’ Satori bent forward and looked 
interested. ‘* Now what were your impressions of the 
place? It’s rather curious to hear them whem one has 
forgotten one’s own.” 
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‘* Well, my very first impression was one of bitter 
disappointment,” said Berthe, quietly. ‘‘ You see one 
reads such a lot of descriptions by people who, I can 
only think now, have never been here. First I was 
disappointed in the view, it’s not nearly as beautiful as 
half a dozen places along the coast; then I always 
thought the Casino stood solitary and dignified in its 
own grounds. You know those ruined young men who 
come straight out of the door and shoot themselves in 
the scented palm-topped loneliness of the grounds? I 
was horrified to see all the rag, tag and bobtail of the 
town surging up to the very walls of the Casino!” 

‘‘ Yes, that is true, books do give one the impression 
of solitary grandeur somehow.” 

‘¢Then,” continued Berthe, ‘‘ that—that—loathsome 
pigeon shooting just outside on (the terrace. I can’t 
come here in the daytime at all, it makes me sick.” 

‘*T must say it seems unnecessarily brutal to force 
people who are tender-hearted to see this,” put in Mr. 
Hamilton. 

‘* Yes, I don’t know why that class of person should 
be allowed to intrude himself and his so-called sport. 
No one wants to see him. Well, and what about inside 
the Casino, Miss Hamilton ?” 

‘‘Inside? Well, I was not disappointed with the 
rooms; how could one be?” 

‘* No,” answered Satori, helping her to more wine. 
‘‘ Well, what did disappoint you ?” 

‘The people,” exclaimed Berthe, energetically. ‘I 
looked out for the gambler’s face that one has been so 
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accustomed to read of. Not a bit of it! I saw only 
one old lady, the first day I came, with the least sign of 
it; she did look rather excited and intent. But I find 
most people look rather bored. Three things struck me 
greatly,”’ she went on gravely; “first the silence in all 
the rooms, no one laughs or talks loudly. Then the 
hands. Have you ever noticed the hands?” 

‘‘No, what ?” said Da Campo, but Satori nodded. 

‘You look to-morrow, Signore,” answered Berthe ; 
‘‘they are never still; however indifferent the faces look 
you will find the hands moving incessantly, fidget, fidget, 
fidget, never still.” 

‘*T will look. Then what was the third thing that 
struck you?” 

Berthe laughed. ‘Oh, that’s most amusing,” she 
said gaily, ‘‘the indifference of the men to beautiful 
women ; l’ve noticed it over and over again. I suppose 
one sees some of the loveliest women in the world here, 
and er—well some of the most women-admiring men ; 
but I have never seen a man give more than a passing 
glance at a woman, and that not of admiration, he just 
doesn’t seem to see her.” 

‘You're a vain monkey !” said Mr. Hamilton, 
laughing. 

Berthe turned indignantly to him. ‘ How dare you, 
Dad! You know perfectly well there was nothing 
personal in what I said. I noticed it about other——” 

‘‘ Other beautiful women !”’ put in Da Campo, neatly. 
‘¢ Yes, what you say is probably true; I shall notice to- 
morrow. You are a very close observer, Miss Hamilton.” 
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‘*AmI?” asked Berthe, smiling; “‘I don’t know. I 
only know that people interest me. Now it seems to 
me that people here look far more excited and interested 
now that their gambling is over ; look at them all!” 

All around them was the usual cosmopolitan crowd 
having supper. Aft the next table were two Turks and 
with them two gorgeous French demi-mondaines in 
décolleté dresses and wonderful hats. Further on 
were some young French “‘ toffs”’ with very high collars 
and single eyeglasses. Then came an English family— 
father, mother, two sons, and a daughter ; the daughter 
had on a Paris gown ‘‘ worn with a strong English 
accent.” Opposite were some noisy Americans, the 
women beautifully dressed. Next to them, two demi- 
mondaines waiting patiently for some one to join them. 
Then a party of Jews, one of the women very angry, 
and having a furious argument with a man. Germans, 
Swedes, French, Americans, English, all mixed up, 
and all talking loudly and excitedly; and on nearly 
every table were spread out the little lined cards from 
the Rooms over the way, with their owners bending over 
them with pencils, and demonstrating more or less 
loudly that all the laws of Chance ought to have made 
the first, middle, or last dozen turn up there—as if 
Chance had any laws! 

. * How exhilarating ! isn’t it?” cried Berthe. 

‘‘Charming,”’ answered Da Campo. ‘Now, Miss 
Hamilton, I want you and your father to dine with me 
at the Bristol to-morrow, and you, Satori, too, if you all 
can.” | 
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“Thank you so much, but I’m sorry, we can’t to- 
morrow ; we're dining with my aunt, Lady Crawton.” 

** Well, will you on Thursday ?” 

‘* Yes, with pleasure; we can, can’t we, Dad?” 

** Yes, dear, certainly. But will you two come to us 
the next day?” 

‘* With pleasure,” answered both men at once. 
Then Da Campo added: “I remember your aunt, 
Miss Hamilton.” | 

Berthe laughed. ‘‘ Ah, no one could forget her who 
had once seen her, could they ?”’ 

A broad smile came over the face of Mr. Hamilton. 
‘* Shall you be at the tables to-morrow night, Da Campo ? 
Well, you will be able to renew your acquaintance with 
my sister-in-law, and she is distinctly funny at the 
tables!” 

Berthe giggled. ‘‘Oh, she’s lovely!” she cried, 
‘‘ perfectly lovely. She highly disapproves of gambling, 
and she comes in here, according to her own account, 
to show by her demeanour that she disapproves. She 
stands behind the chairs and snorts, and gives what 
she’s pleased to think sotto voce remarks on the stupidity 
of anybody throwing away money like that. Then after 
a time she bends forward and throws a louis down on 
some dozen or something, ‘ just to show them what idiots 
they are,’ she says aggressively; if she loses she says : 
‘There you are! Didn’tI tell you? Of course no one 
can win! just as if the bank would let you!’ Ifshe wins 
she says, ‘ There! of course it was the first dozen, and yet 
all those idiots put their money on other things. Fools!’” 
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Da Campo was shaking with laughter, and Mr. 
Hamilton was trying not to. Berthe had managed to 
produce a high cracked booming voice in a whisper, and 
the effect was most amusing. 

‘‘You’re most disrespectful, Berthe,” said Mr. 
Hamilton in what he evidently thought was a reproving 
voice. | 

“ Dear Dad !” said Berthe, sweetly, “‘ please don’t try 
and talk to me like a heavy father out of Jane Austen 
or Mrs. Gaskell; the part doesn’t suit you. And justas 
if any one with a sense of humour could help shrieking 
at Aunt Lavvy!” She paused a moment, then she 
added solemnly, “She's got a red wig this year, 
Signore.” 

Da Campo laughed out suddenly. “It was a grey the 
last time I met her, about seven or eight years ago in 
Rome.” | 

‘* Ah yes,” answered Berthe, dimpling; ‘‘ that was the 
year she thought of turning Catholic, and then she 
thought ‘age was so beautiful.’ She even wore caps 
in the house. But now she thinks that ‘every one 
ought to look young for their children’s sakes ;’ she has 
no children herself, you know, but apparently she wishes 
to set an example. Never mind, when all’s said and 
done she’s a duck, and I adore her. With all her 
eccentricity she’s one of the kindest people in the world, 
and she’s a jewel to me.” 

‘‘T'm afraid we must be going, it’s very late,” said 
Mr. Hamilton ; “‘ that is if we’re not hurrying you, Signor 
Satori?” | 
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** Not at all. The motor is outside; I sent down for 
it a short time ago.” 

They all went out into the rather chilly air. Berthe 
shivered a little. ‘‘ The motor is closed, Miss Hamilton,” 
said Satori, quickly. ‘It isso chilly after sunset in these 
Southern climes. Da Campo, come with us and send 
your car back. I can easily drop you at the Bristol 
en route.” - 

‘‘Thanks! then I will; it’s better than going alone, 
certainly.” 

Berthe turned to Satori as she got in. ‘ Your 
chauffeur is careful ?” she questioned. 

“Oh yes, you need have no fear, he takes no risks. 
I won’t have it.” 

‘¢ Oh, I don’t mean that,” said Berthe, quickly. ‘‘I’m 
never frightened. I mean—please tell him not to run 
over any dogs. Some drivers don’t mind a bit if they 
think it won’t endanger their car, and a—and oh! I hate 
it——” 

Satori smiled. ‘‘No, you need not be afraid,” he 
said gently ; ‘“‘ wait a moment; I will show you.” 

He went to the front of the car, and Berthe heard a 
furiously excited barking, and in a moment Satori came 
back with a collie squirming round his legs and giving 
short ecstatic barks. 

‘‘There!’’ he said laughing, “this person never 
leaves me, and my man is simply devoted to him.” 

‘‘Oh, what a beauty!” cried Berthe. ‘May he 
come in with us ?”’ 

“Do you mind, Da Campo?” asked Satori of his 
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friend, and, on receiving a negative, he added quickly 
to the dog, ‘‘ Salta, Vero;” and, with a bark of delight, 
he jumped straight in; his master followed and shut the 
door. 

Vero laid his head on Berthe’s knee and studied her. 
There was an electric light in the car, and Berthe met 
the brown eyes straight. 

‘‘Doesn’t he speak English, Signore!” she asked 
regretfully. 

Satori laughed. ‘‘He speaks three languages— 
Italian, English, and French,” he answered, putting his 
hand on the dog’s head. Then he added: ‘‘ Vero, donne 
la pattie /” | 

Vero turned from the contemplation of his new friend 
and held out a silky hand. 

‘*Oh, you jewel! ’’ cried Berthe. 

‘‘He can’t sit up here, it’s shaking too much, but 
tell him that it’s his bath day.” 

‘‘ Vero,” said Berthe, and the dog turned his eyes on 
her; ‘it is your bath day, you must have a bath.” 

Vero subsided on the floor as if he had been shot, 
gave a slight groan, and crawled under the legs of his 
master. 

They all laughed, and Vero pushed his head out. 

‘‘All right, Vero. No bath, no bath!” and Vero 
wagged his beautiful feathery tail joyfully, and came 
and stood up again. 

Berthe kept her hand on the dog’s head and looked 
out of the window. There was a three-quarter moon, 
and the road was almost as clear as day. That 
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wonderful road, winding along by the shores of the 
** tideless, dolorous, midland sea,”’ with the huge over- 
hanging rocks on their right and the toy tunnels and 
the dolls’ houses covered with creepers. How romantic 
it all looks by moonlight, with the exquisite daylight 
blue of the sea turned to dusky greens and violets. 

They slowed down at Beaulieu and turned the 
dangerous curve.with much hooting of their horn; then 
they swept down to the hotel and left Da Campo. 

‘<'We'll all meet to-morrow night, then ?” said he. 

‘*'Yes,” said Mr. Hamilton, ‘“‘ about nine in the 
Rooms. The outer rooms, Da Campo; we must have 
alr.” 

‘Very well. Many thanks for the lift, Satori. Aw 
revoir.” 

They drove rapidly on to Nice. And Berthe fancied 
she went to sleep. She heard dreamily vague conversa- 
tions about first editions, folios, and missals, and then 
she lost the words in the hooting of the horn; and then 
she saw Satori quite distinctly in a long queer-looking 
robe with a curious jewelled head-dress, and she 
watched him with interest. Presently he was sur- 
rounded by a faint cloud of blue mist, and out of the 
mist a voice came speaking in Italian—‘‘ Dost thou 
choose ?”’ 

And Satori answered: ‘I choose.” 

‘*Remember,” said the voice, “thou canst never 
return. There is no turning back.” 

‘*] know, master ; I choose.” 

And the mist got denser. And out of the mist she 
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saw & serpent come, and it coiled and coiled itself into 
many shapes, and then it lay straight and unquivering 
on the ground. But presently it began to move its 
head slowly along the ground towards its tail. It lay 
in almost a complete circle now, and she saw its jaws 
open, the tail trembled and the open jaws moved 
towards it. 

A cold horror crept over Berthe, she shivered and 
groaned. The two men stopped talking, and Mr. 
Hamilton smiled. 

‘‘She’s dreaming,’ he said quietly, ‘‘she always 
dreams.” | 

Then Berthe stretched out her hand, and it was 
trembling. 

‘* Don’t! don’t!’’ she exclaitfed ; ‘not eternity, oh 
God, not eternity!” | 

Satori gave a quick exclamation and bent forward. 

Vero, the dog, whined, then he licked one of the 
white trembling hands, and Berthe started and awoke. 

She met the eyes of Satori first, and said quickly: 
‘*Oh, why choose ? oh, why choose ?” 

Then she felt the shaking of the car; the dog licked 
her hand again, and she looked down. A little frown 
pleated itself in her forehead. In a moment, she 
laughed. 

‘‘T’m so sorry!” she said, still smiling; ‘I’m afrai 
I went to sleep, and of course I dreamed—I always do— 
such a silly dream too, and it did frighten me so.” 

She laughed again merrily. But Satori did not 
laugh. 
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‘* What was your dream ?” 

‘* Oh, 16 was——-” then something in her brain said 
*“‘silence!”’ and she paused. She went on after a 
moment, “It was a snake, and it terrified me. So 
silly, because I am never frightened of snakes when 
I’m awake. I always am in a silly panic over things 
in my dreams, and in real life I have rather a large 
amount of presence of mind.” 

‘* Yes, dreams are queer things,” said Mr. Hamilton. 

Satori said nothing. 


Cuarprer IIT 


ADY CRAWTON could never pass unnoticed 
ina crowd. She was very tall, and with an 
extraordinarily slim, young-looking figure. 
She had been the eldest of her family, and 

a good fifteen years older than Berthe’s mother. She 
was sixty-two years old, but she never mentioned it. 
She had a large hooked nose, and a pair of very 
piercing eyes; she persisted in using a powder which 
did not suit her complexion in the least, and on each 
cheek very high up she dabbed a round of very carmine 
rouge. On her head she wore this year a beautifully 
made red wig. No one on this earth knew the eolour 
of her own hair except her maid, who had been with her 
for thirty years. Berthe once tried to coax this austere 
person, her curiosity having got the better of her. 

“Donnett, what colour really is her ladyship’s hair ? 
Do tell me ?” 

Donnett had stared with vacant eyes af her, and 
answered innocently, ‘‘ Why, miss, black of course !”’ 

That was the year of the black wig, and Berthe had 
retired crestfallen. Lady Crawton herself said that she 
did not see why one should not change one’s hair as 
one changed one’s dresses! People had got quite used 
to her wigs ere this, and when she appeared at the 
opening drawing-room of the season with a train of 
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débutantes for presentation, there was just a glance to 
see what the new colour was, a few amused remarks, 
and then the subject was closed. 

Withal the woman looked a lady, and all her 
eccentricities only served to accentuate the kind heart 
that was hidden not nearly so deeply as she imagined. 

When she got excited, she developed a strong foreign 
accent, her father had been a Scot, but her mother half 
French half Spanish, and she had lived in Madrid until 
her mother’s,death, when she was seventeen, when the 
father had brought his family over to England. There, 
almost at once, she had made one of the best matches 
of the season, and when her little sister (Berthe’s 
mother) had grown up many years after, it was at her 
house that Mr. Hamilton had met her. 

When Berthe’s mother, after eight years of ideal 
married life, had been drowned in a terrible yachting 
disaster, Lady Crawton had been broken-hearted. She 
had worn the same wig for two years, a thing that had 
never been known before, and she had gone down to 
Mr. Hamilton’s country house and stayed for a year, 
giving all a mother’s care to the motherless baby of five. 
Berthe had never forgotten if, and though she laughed 
openly at her aunt’s eccentric habits, she really loved 
her dearly. Lord Crawton had died five years after his 
marriage, and though then his widow was a beautiful 
woman, she had refused all offers, and never married 
again. 

She was intensely pleased that her niece had not 
married, she lectured lengthily to all who would listen 
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against early marriages, and when Berthe refused offer 
after offer she beamed upon her, and usually gave her a 
trinket of some sort to commemorate the occasion ; 
Berthe had a drawer in her jewel-case which she called 
her ‘‘rejéction drawer,’”’ and quite the most beautiful 
piece of jewellery in it was labelled “the Duke.” 

‘*These absurd tables!” groaned Lady Crawton, as 
all three of them entered the Casino the night after 
Berthe’s interesting experiences. ‘‘Why you people 
come here night after night I cannot understand.” 

‘Why do you come, Aunt Lavvy ?”’ asked Berthe, 
demurely. 

“Because fools amuse me!” answered her aunt, 
succinctly. 

Mr. Hamilton laughed. ‘Oh, Lavvy! and you 
know you will gamble yourself!” he said smiling. 

‘‘T shall not!’’ boomed Lady Crawton. “I may 
throw on a louis or two just to show people how silly it 
is, but I certainly shall not gamble. Oh, here is your 
friend Da Campo. Yes, he has got much whiter. How 
do you do, Signore ?” 

She shook hands with Da Campo heartily, then when 
the others had greeted him, she whispered to Berthe— 

‘‘T rather like that white hair. How should I look 
in it, Berthe ?”’ | 

‘‘Oh, Aunt Lavvy! You know you had grey some 
years ago!”’ laughed Berthe. 

“Grey,” sniffed her aunt, contemptuously, “‘ yes, but 
white, never. Itlooks so distinguished. Who's this ?” 
she asked in a startled voice. She was standing a little 
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apart with her niece as Satori went up to Mr. Hamilton 
and Da Campo. 

‘*That’s Signor Satori,’’ whispered Berthe. 

Lady Crawton’s eyebrows drew together, ‘‘Oh!” 
Then she slipped her arm through Berthe’s. ‘ What's 
the matter with the man? he gives me creeps,” she 
whispered back. 

Berthe said nothing. Satori had met her eyes, and 
was coming forward. 

‘Good evening, Miss Hamilton,” he said quietly, as 


_ he shook hands; “‘ there’s a great crowd round our table 


vv 


~ 


of last night, there’s a Russian there who is playing 
high, and every one is crushing to see him.” 

‘¢ Aunt Lavvy, may I introduce Signor Satori ? _My 
aunt, Lady Crawton.” 

Lady Crawton’s eyebrows were still drawn together 
in a little frown as she shook hands. 

“The idiot!” she remarked, apparently @ propos of 
Satori’s remark, ‘“‘ I suppose he’s losing.” 

Satori laughed. ‘‘I really do not know, I could not 
get near enough to see.” 

‘‘Let us try and see,” suggested Berthe, and they 
all five moved off to the table. By dint of patience and 
subtle pushing, they got within one row of the chairs, 
opposite to which a man with piles of notes in front 
of him was sitting. 

‘‘Why that’s the Grand Duke something-or-other- 
Vitch!” exclaimed Lady Crawton. ‘‘I met him at 
Baden-Baden last year. I never can remember these 
Russian names; anyway, he’s the man they tried to 

o 
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kill in something-skoy two years ago, you know; they 
shot at him, and his aide-de-camp was killed instead, 
and all he said was, ‘he was a good aide-de-vie,’ and | 


every one thought it so clever!” 

The Grand Duke was figuring out numbers on a 
long strip of paper, and pushing notes about the board 
according to some system of his own. 

‘‘ It’s too crushy and hot here. Let us go to another | 
table,” said Lady Crawton, after watching for some time 
between the heads and shoulders of the people in front of 
her. She led the way to a table at the end of the room, < 
and Satori, en route, slipped behind and spoke to Berthe. 

‘* Shall you play to-night ? ”’ 

‘‘T don’t know,” answered Berthe, doubtfully. ‘I 
don’t know what my aunt would say.” | 

She was answered by Lady Crawton herself, who : 
turned and remarked in her severest voice— | 
‘If you want to be an idiot, Donald, you had better | 

| 


take these chairs, the people are just going.” 

Mr. Hamilton grinned. ‘‘ Get in, Berthe,’”’ he said ! 
quickly, “and you, Signore,” turning to Satori, ‘‘ your 
pertnersinD we very lucky last night, you had better 
try it again.” 

Berthe and Satori squeezed in and took the two 
chairs as they were vacated. Mr. Hamilton handed 
some notes to his daughter, and she passed them up to / 
the croupier for change, and received a pile of gold 
and five franc pieces in return. \ 
She lost her first two stakes, and Satori turned and "| 


looked at her. 
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‘*You are thinking too much,” he said gravely. 
** Don’t think, just look, and:see. And don’t change your 
mind. You saw fifteen just now, and you changed to 
twenty-five.” 

‘*That’s quite true,” answered Berthe, soberly, “I 
shall wait a bit, and try and get calm.” 

A well-manicured hand was pushed over her 
shoulder, with a louis in the fingers. 

‘*Berthe, put that on the last six of the middle 
dozen. Idiots!” 

Lady Crawton’s booming whisper made several 
people start. Berthe gave a suppressed laugh, and 
pushed the louis forward with her rake. 

The twenty went up, and as she handed her gains to 
her aunt she looked up at her archly. 

‘“‘T thought so! and not one of those numbers was 
_ taken, and they only had two five-francs on the middle 
dozen.” 

Lady Crawton’s ‘‘ th’s” were non-existent, and her 
*‘r’s” rolled forcibly. Berthe caught her father’s eye 
and laughed outright. Then she suddenly saw a large 
seven on her father’s coat, and turned to Satori. 

‘‘ Quick!” she cried, ‘‘the seven; here, puf me on 
this.” She passed him three louis. He quietly folded 
a five hundred franc note and pushed the lot up and 
arranged them on the seven. Then Berthe trembled. 
Oh,” she whispered quickly, ‘‘put something else on 
the first dozen! I know it’s a small number, but-——”’ 

Satori turned and smiled at her, and at the same 
time rien ne va plus was called. 
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‘*Don’t worry, Miss Hamilton,” said the deep voice 
with its slightly foreign accent. ‘‘ What is money after 
all?” 

‘* Numéro sept!’’ cried the voice, and Berthe’s head 
seemed to goround. She was brought back to earth by 
her aunt's hand on her shoulder, and her aunt’s voice 
more foreign than ever saying— 

‘You never told me you used the gift here.” 

‘*Last night was the first time,” answered Berthe, 
her voice trembling. ‘‘Oh, Aunt Lavvy, do you think it 
wrong? I wish some one who really wants the money 
could do it.” 

‘‘Well, my dear, give some of it to some one who 
does want the money. Go on and win more, and send a 
lot of poor children into the country. It is eleven this 
time !’’ she added excitedly. She pushed a fifty-franc 
note forward and then stared, Satori had just finished 
placing his note on the number. 

‘So he sees, too!” she exclaimed, but Berthe was 
too busy to answer her, she had taken up one of her 
own notes, she did not stop to see for what value, and 
she pushed it with her aunt’s note on to the eleven, 
then before the ‘‘rien ne va plus” was cried a hail 
of coins came from all sides, on the first dozen, on 
the number itself, and on all combinations which in- 
cluded it. 

It was the eleven, and the payer-out lifted his eye- 
brows a8 he counted out the money. This was some- 
thing new. He could understand a run of luck, but 
these foreigners seemed so cocksure. 


eee —_—a. _ — OO Oe eee ee, _——— 
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Satori turned from putting away many thousand- 
franc notes in his pocket-book. 

‘‘You and your aunt are better than I am, Miss 
Hamilton. I see but dimly, and very seldom a number 
right out. I saw the eleven, and I saw one last night, 
but usually it is too dim to put on a number itself, that 
is why I spread it about last night.’’ 

Lady Crawton had stuffed her notes into her gold 
chain bag, and her hand was trembling. 

“*T will give it all to those poor things!” she 
whispered incoherently. Berthe offered her her chair, 
but she refused. ‘‘ No, I am not going to do any more,” 
she said, then she added with refreshing inconsistency, 
‘‘ and if I do I can easily pass it over.” 

When she got up, Berthe had won eleven thousand 
three hundred francs, and Satori had won a large 
fortune for ordinary people. The bank had not stopped, 
but Mr. Hamilton had noticed that very unostenta- 
tiously the head croupier had sent for more money. 

There was a huge crowd round the table, and many 
were the speculations they heard, as to what wonderful 
system this was that brought in untold wealth to this 
group of five. 

At last Berthe exclaimed that she could stand the 
heat no longer, and they got up, and their “lucky”’ 
chairs were immediately taken, people fondly imagining 
that the “luck” would descend on them with the 
chairs. 

Berthe fanned herself vigorously. She was looking 
very beautiful with her eyes blazing with a curious light. 
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‘She turned to Satori. ‘‘ Signore, you offered to take 
us all back in your motor, didn’t you?” 

‘‘ Yes, certainly, there is no reason why you should 
go home in a hot train when I have my motor here.”’ 

‘Very well, thank you enormously. Now I want 
you all to come to Ciro’s for supper—with me, please.” 

Berthe drew herself up and looked important, and 
they all laughed. 

‘No, no!” said Da Campo, “‘ we cannot allow that.’’ 

‘Oh, please do!” cried Berthe, looking pathetic, ‘‘ I 
really want you to come. You see I’ve never had a chance 
of entertaining all by myself before, and I should enjoy 
it so much. Now, do consent. I shall be really cross if 
you don’t, and you’ve no idea what a temper I have.” 

They laughed again, and perforce consented. | 

They were a merry party at supper, and Berthe 
ordered the most extravagant things she could find on 
the menu. 

‘‘ Miss Hamilton, I drink to you!” said Satori, lifting 
his first glass of champagne, “‘ you are the heroine of 
the evening.”’ 

“You speak English very well, Signore,” exclaimed 
Lady Crawton, “have you lived in England long?” 

‘*No, not for long. I have been over for a short 
time several times. But I have known many English 
people, and anyway I find no difficulty in languages. 
Certainly English I found easier than any other.” 
There was a curious look in his face which Berthe 
noticed, and again she felt the queer uncanny feeling 
she so often had with this man. 
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** How many languages do you speak, then?” con- 
tinued Lady Crawton. 

Satori hesitated. ‘‘Oh, I don’t know,’ he said at 
last, indifferently; ‘‘ nearly all, I think.” 

‘*He is the most extraordinary linguist I have ever 
known,” put in Da Campo, “there is no tongue he does 
not know, I believe, living or dead. Professor Zanetti 
once said to me that given two hundred years he could 
not know so many as Satori, and he, as you know, is, 
I suppose, the most famous professor of languages on 
earth. He wanted Satori to receive I don’t know what 
honours, but he refused.” 

‘‘TLanguages have always been a fad of mine,” said 
Satori, quietly, then he changed the subject. Berthe 
kept her eyes fixed on him. What was it, she wondered, 
that gave this man his extraordinary power? A sort of 
secret power, to which she could not even put a name. 
She looked at him, still wondering, then she remembered 
where she had felt this same strange feeling,—when she 
was gazing at the Sphinx last winter in Egypt. Yes, 
that was it, the same uncanny longing to know of what 
that great disfigured face was thinking, to see what it 
had seen, to know what it had known. The knowledge 
of the ages looked out of those mysterious eyes, and the 
same look was in the eyes opposite to her now. She 
shook herself mentally. 

‘‘Bah!” she said contemptuously ; ‘and the man is 
forty at the most; he can’t know so much after all, even 
if he has seen a lot of countries.” Then she listened to 
what he was saying. 
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“I was thinking of taking a house in England this 
year, but the difficulty is to find one in the country; I 
do not wish to go to town, I want a really ideal country 
place with a park and deer and everything English. I 
have only odd pictures and bits of furniture to bring, I 
cannot move all my furniture from Milan, so I want a 
furnished house, and that I am afraid is impossible.” 

Mr. Hamilton thought deeply for a few moments ; 
then he said, “I think I know just the place to suit 
you, Signore.” 

“Oh, do you? Where?” Satori looked pleased and 
interested. ‘ 

‘* Well, about a mile from my house in Hampshire 
there is a most delightful place. It belongs to the 
Blytons. Well, you know that their two sons were 
killed in that frontier row last September? They are 
heart-broken, and they have often told me that they 
would like to let the place for a year-as it stands, to a 
careful tenant, servants and all, and go abroad. They 
lost a lot of money last year, and they apparently cannot 
afford to let the house stand empty. I will send you 
particulars when we return next week, if you like ?”’ 

‘*T should be most grateful if you would,” answered 
Satori. Then he asked a few more questions about the 
place. It seemed from Mr. Hamilton’s description to 
be everything that he had searched for, including the 
park and the deer. 

** Well, if I succeed in getting this, we shall be quite 
close neighbours, Mr. Hamilton. You must ask Da 
Campo for my credentials. I am a wanderer on the 
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face of the earth, I never stay long in a place. Five 
years ago I bought a house in Milan, and that is my 
only permanent abode; but I go there very seldom, I 
just keep it to put my collections in.” 

‘*But you are not a Milanese?” questioned Lady 
Crawton. 

‘‘No, my family were Venetian,’ he answered 
gravely. 

‘Do any of them live there now ?” 

‘‘No, Ihave no relation left in the world.” His voice 
was very sad, and Berthe felt the great loneliness of the 
sun-gazing Sphinx again. ‘There are a few of the 
same name left, but they are very distant relations, if 
any ag all.” 

Their party broke up very late, and Berthe was very 
sleepy, but she deliberately prevented herself from 
sleeping in the car going to Nice, and caressed and 
talked to Vero when she felt her head nodding. 


CHAPTER IV 


T was the end of July, and Mr. Hamilton and his 
daughter had returned to the country after a 
busy season in town. Berthe had added two 
pieces of jewellery to her “ rejection drawer,’ one, 

a very fine old enamel and paste pendant—this she 
labelled “ pressed beef,” as it represented her rejection 
of a large fortune made in that useful but hardly 
picturesque commodity. 

Lady Crawton had gone to Cowes, but since the 
fearful tragedy, twenty years before, when Mrs. Hamil- 
ton and three guests had lost their lives, Mr. Hamilton 
had never been on a yacht, and never, if he could help 
it, had been to a yachting centre. 

Mr. Hamilton had arranged all matters satisfactorily 
with his friend, Lord Blyton, and Signor Paolo Satori 
had taken Blyton Towers for one year from the first of 
August, exactly as it stood, shooting and fishing in- 
cluded. SBerthe had tried to squash the negotiations, 
much to her father’s surprise. 


“We shall have to know him if he comes down here, 


Dad, ” she had said discontentedly, ‘‘and—and I don’t 


"now that I wish to know him.” 


“But, my dear chicken, why on earth not?” ex- 
ned Mr. Hamilton. ‘I thought you liked the man, 
cemed to get on with him very well at Nice.” 


~~ 
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‘Yes; but—oh, I don’t dislike him,” hesitated 
Berthe, ‘‘ but he gives me a queer uncanny sensation.” 

Mr. Hamilton laughed and pinched her ear. “I 
should think you were used to that, my little witch, 
youre uncanny enough yourself sometimes.” 

Berthe looked worried. ‘‘ Oh, not like that,” she 
said slowly. ‘‘I can’t explain very well; there’s some- 
thing queer about him.” 

‘‘My dear Berthe!” Mr. Hamilton’s voice was a 
little irritated. ‘‘ Don’t take absurd fancies into your 
head. Da Campo has vouched for the man. He is very 
rich, knows the best people, and he is undoubtedly a 
gentleman.” 

‘I don’t mean queer in that way,” persisted Berthe. 
‘* T mean just—oh, just queer in himself.” 

Her father shrugged his shoulders in a truly British 
way, @ trick he had caught, but caught badly, from his 
wife. 

‘¢ Anyway, I don’t think it nice of you, Berthe, just 
for a silly prejudice to try and stop him coming. It will 
be a great pleasure to me. His tastes are exactly mine, 
and he’s a very learned man and can teach me a, lot, 
though I am older than he is. There are few enough 
interesting people down here in all conscience, and I 
am looking forward immensely to long talks with him.” 

This had effectually shut Berthe’s mouth and 
stopped her protests; she adored her father, and any- 
thing which could give him pleasure was bound to be 
welcome to her. 

So the negotiations had gone on to a satisfactory 
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conclusion, and Mr. Hamilton earned the gratitude of 
both the Blytons and the Italian. The latter wrote 
charmingly cordial letters, and was evidently delighted 
af the arrangements made. 

Barminster was a tiny rural village, lying half 
asleep in its trees at the remote edge of the New Forest. 
The Hamiltons’ place, the Manor, lay some half-mile 
away, and the villagers were still old-fashioned enough 
to call Mr. Hamilton ‘‘ The Squire.” Indeed, he owned 
most of the land around, and nearly all the people were 
his tenants. | 

The Manor was a rambling old house, built in the time 
of James I., and its grounds and park were the most 
picturesque for many miles round. It had come to the 
Hamilton family by marriage with the heiress four or 
five generations ago, and though the Hamiltons remained 
Scots enough to name their eldest son Donald or Alex- 
ander from generation to generation, in all other things 
they were completely English, and only once had the 
heir married a native of Scotland. 

The original owners of the house had been Trysons, 
but the title had died out for want of an heir. George I. 
had offered a baronetcy to the Mr. Hamilton who had 
married Miss Tryson, but he had refused politely, with 
indignation seething in his Stuart-loving breast, and 
the family had remained one of the many untitled — 
country gentry to this day. 

Berthe loved her home with an intense love, and 
though she went up to town regularly for the season, 
she was always pleased when she could leave the turmoil 
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and return to the seclusion of the Manor, and to her 
numerous animals. 

This time she had an uneasy feeling which she 
could not shake off, try as she would, and when her — 
father drove off a few days after their return to meet 
Satori at the station, she wandered aimlessly about the 
grounds with two of her dogs, feeling irritated and 
upset. 

Satori was coming to dinner that night. Mr. 
Hamilton had Scottish blood enough in him to be truly 
hospitable, and he declared it was impossible for him to 
allow the man to dine alone in an unknown house on 
the first night of his residence. As it happened, Berthe 
and her father were alone; on the fifth they expected 
some guests, but till then Berthe had begged ‘“‘ to chuck 
the madding crowd,” as she expressed it, and Mr. 
Hamilton, though he had objected to her “‘ unacademic’”’ 
language, had consented. 

They had expected Satori some days before, but Mr. 
Hamilton had received a telegram from him saying he 
was obliged to go to Ireland, and would wire when he 
knew the day of his arrival. They had received this 
information the day before, and Berthe’s mind had 
been more uneasy ever since. 

When her father returned about six she was seated 
in a long chair on the terrace, and when she heard his 
whistle, with which they always used to find each other, 
she got up and went round the corner of the house to 
meet him. 

‘¢ Well?’ she said as she took his hand and beat if, 
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her usual form of greeting when he had left her for any 
length of time. 

‘‘Oh-h! it hurts!” cried Mr. Hamilton, twisting 
his face; ‘‘ I'll be good, I won’t leave you again!” 

“Very well, I'll forgive you,’’ and she stood on his 
boots to reach his six feet three of height, and kissed 
his moustache. ‘‘ Well, did he come ?” 

‘“Of course! where do you suppose I’ve been all 
this time? His motor and cases of things arrived 
yesterday, it appears—and oh, Berthe, there are four 
cases of books. He brought them on purpose to talk 
them over with me.” 

‘‘Umph!” remarked Berthe, sulkily. 

‘¢ And, Berthe, why on earth do you think he went 
to Ireland ?” 

‘‘T’m sure I don’t know. ‘To see friends, I suppose.”’ 

‘‘No, he found out that he couldn’t bring that dog 
of his into England, at least, that he’d have had to part 
with it, so he yachts over to Ireland, stays there for a 
few days, and then crosses from Ireland with the dog.” 

‘‘Oh!” cried Berthe, “I like that! What fun to 
diddle the asinine law like that!” 

‘My dear Berthe! Diddle /” exclaimed her father, 
with mock horror. 

‘Yes, diddle /”” repeated Berthe, laughing. ‘‘ It’s 
the only word there is. Oh, be quiet, Dad! I can see a 
whole thesaurus in your eye, and I cannot bear it. You 
only make me worse. He’s coming to dinner ?” she 
questioned abruptly. 

‘* Yes, he’ll be here at eight. I can’t for the life of 
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me see what you object to in the man. He seems a 
charming, well-bred, interesting fellow to me.” 

“‘T don’t olject to him, Dad. I’ve told you that 
before. I rather like him than otherwise, he interests 
me enormously. All I feel is that queer shiver one 
gets when there's something uncanny about a person 
or place. You know I had the same feeling about that 
horse Timothy when he came, and he bolted with you 
and nearly killed you.” 

Mr. Hamilton chuckled. ‘‘ Well, you don’t suggest 
that Satori is going to bolt with, or kill, either of us, do 
you ?” 

‘‘No,” answered the girl quite gravely, ‘“‘but he 
may do one of us some harm, or cause us some sorrow.” 

Just then a footman came out with a note for Mr. 
Hamilton and he went into the house without answering 
her. 

When Satori came at eight o'clock, he greeted 
Berthe with great cordiality, and kissed her hand with 
the peculiar grace inate in all well-born Italians. 

‘*'What a perfectly delightful place you have here. 
It seemed almost a desecration to bring a motor up 
that avenue.” 

Berthe smiled quickly. “TI am glad you like it,” 
she said, “I love our old house. You must see over it 
one day, there are quaint old bits. We have two priests’ 
hiding-holes, and a secret room, and all sorts of lovely 
exciting things.” 

- Ah, I am afraid my present abode is quite con- 
temptible in comparison, though it’s a fine place.” 
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‘‘Georgian!” sniffed Berthe. ‘‘ Yes, it’s a nice place. 
The old house was burnt down, you know; you have a 
bit of the ruins in the park, that was far older than 
this, Henry the Eighth.” 

‘You must help me to explore. I must know my 
own house, you see, and I only saw through it quickly 
last March.” 

‘‘ Yes,” put in Mr. Hamilton, ‘‘I felt so sorry we 
were not down here then, we could have put you up.” 

“Tam afraid I could not have managed it,” answered 
Satori ; ‘as I wrote to you, I had to get back at once to 
see to business. I only stayed one night at the Cecil.” 

Just then dinner was announced, and Satori offered 
his arm to Berthe. As she took it she had again that . 
mysterious thrill, and a little shudder ran through her 
body. 

‘‘We're dining ‘in the small dining-room to-night, 
Satori,’ said Mr. Hamilton as he followed. ‘‘ The 
dining-room is too large for only three people; Berthe 
and I always dine here when we're alone, or with one 
or two guests.” 

‘¢Tt is a charming room,” answered Satori, apprecia- 
tively as they sat down at a round table. He looked 
round the room with a pleased eye. There was oak 
panelling as high as a man’s chest all round; above, 
on a warm red paper, was arranged most artistically 
a wonderful collection of old prints and engravings in 
black frames, interspersed with blue Delf china. The 
furniture was old English black oak, a long monk’s 
settle with square arms and supports running along 
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one side of the room, and a quaint sideboard flanked 
by a pair of old “‘ servers ” on casters on another. One 
side—that looking on the terrace and rose garden—was 
completely taken up with an oriel window with a 
window-seat upholstered and valanced in red. <A 
wonderfully carved mantelpiece with the Tryson coat of 
arms rose to the ceiling. 

‘‘ Ah, that is surely a Gibbons!” said Satori, with 
his eyes fixed on the beautiful clean work. 

‘* Yes, indeed we have two mantels by him. The 
other is in the library. I often wish we could move this 
and put it in the dining-room; the dining-room one is 
very fine, but it was done at the time the house was 
built, before Gibbons existed, and, after all, there was 
only one Gibbons.”’ 

‘‘That is quite true as far as this sort of decoration 
goes,” answered Satori, still looking between his mouth- 
fuls of soup at the masses of fruit and flowers. ‘‘ Nearly 
all the earlier stuff went to the churches, and you 
certainly have some exquisite roofs and screens. It’s a 
pity in a way that these same men did not turn their 
talent to houses as well, because they are really more 
artistic than Gibbons, more delicate and chaste.” 

‘‘Oh, I thoroughly agree with you. Imagine a 
mantelpiece in the style of ‘ The Golden Age’ carving 
in the Henry the Seventh chapel at Westminster! Do 
you know it?” 

‘‘QOh yes, indeed. And those wonderful roofs in 
Suffolk and Norfolk.” 

‘Are you an authority on every artistic matter, 

D 
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Signore?” asked Berthe, langhing, ‘‘vou make me feel 
so horribly ignorant.” 

Satori smiled quickly. ‘I am afraid I am no 
authority, Miss Hamilton,” he answered; “‘I have 
studied the subject for my own interest and amuse- 
ment, that’s all. It is very interesting to follow up the 
various stages of an art, don’t you think?” 

“Yes, I suppose it is. The only thing in that way 
that I have studied is prints and engravings.” 

‘* Ah, I see you have a beautiful collection here.” 
Satori glanced round the walls. ‘I am longing to look 
round.” 

After dinner, he wandered round the walls, looking 
at the curious works in their little black frames. 

‘* Can you tell me what this is ?” asked Berthe, point- 
ing to an engraving. ‘“‘ It has been remounted, as you 
see, and there is nothing to guide one, though I think it 
is Italian.” 

“May I take it down? Thanks.” 

Satori took the picture to the electric light and 
looked at it closely, 

‘* Yes, it is undoubtedly a Mantegna,” he said de- 
cidedly, at the end of his scrutiny. 

‘‘ Oh,” cried Berthe, delightedly, ‘‘are yousure? Do 
tell me how you know.” 

‘* See here,’”’ answered Satori, pointing; “he did not 
draw and shade at the same time, you know; he drew 
accurately his outlines, and then he veiled with shading 
in his peculiar way. You see here we have all the lines 
straight, and all the shading diagonal ; I am certain it’s 
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his work. It does not matter it being remounted, you 
see he never signed or dated any of his plates. This is 
very valuable, Miss Hamilton.” 

Berthe and her father were bending over the picture 
with the glowing eyes of the true collector. 

‘¢ How jolly, Dad!” cried Berthe, excitedly. ‘‘ Now 
come and look at the Durers, Mr. Satori; you are an 
Englishman now, you know, so I shall not call you Signor 
Satori any longer.” 

He laughed pleasantly. ‘‘I am only too pleased to 
be a countryman of yours, Mister let it be—ah, these are 
fine.” 

He examined the Dirers with deep interest, then his 
eye roved to an engraving by their side. He frowned at 
it a moment, then he asked if he might take that down. 

“* Yos, certainly,” said Mr. Hamilton. ‘It’s rather 
fine, isn’t it ? It’s a Philippe Lebas.” 

Satori stood beneath the lights with the frame in his 
hand, still frowning. ‘‘I remember this so well, poor 
old chap! He cut his hand badly over that angel, I 
bathed it and——’”’ 

An exclamation from Berthe stopped his dreamy 
utterance, and he started and looked round him 
strangely. 

‘‘What do you mean?” asked Berthe, in a rather 
frightened whisper. 

Satori passed his hand over his eyes. Then he 
laughed. 

‘* What did I say ?” he asked quickly. ‘I know I 
saw some vision. What I want to say is that this is 
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wrongly marked. Itis not a Lebas. It is by Gerard 
Andran. How could you think ita Lebas? Look here, 
and here, you can see the etching, Lebas did not work 
like that.” 

He continued talking for some time, giving detail 
after detail, and Mr. Hamilton bent over the picture 
following the pointing finger with his eyes. 

Berthe slipped from the room and went straight to 
the library. There she mounted the steps and took 
down a small technical volume on Engravers. She 
turned over the leaves quickly. ‘‘ Andran—um, um-ah- 
died 1708.” She sat on the steps with the open volume 
in her hand. Then she shut it with a bang and put it 
away. 

She got down the steps and went to the drawing-room. 


CHAPTER V 


OME weeks passed, and Signor Satori, intro- 
duced by Mr. Hamilton, had been welcomed 
with open arms by the county. The men 
liked him because he was a sportsman and a 

‘* good sort,” the women liked him for his good looks and 
charming manners. When it became known that he 
was @ widower, mothers of marriageable daughters liked 
him because of the immense possibilities of the future. 
The Hamiltons had naturally got very intimate with 
him. Mr. Hamilton used to drop into Blyton Towers 
when he liked, sometimes with Berthe, sometimes alone ; 
he was delighted with Satori, and pleased at his own 
insight which had made him arrange for the man to be 
a neighbour. He was a man after his own heart, and 
he enjoyed his talks with him more than he had done 
with any one for many years. As his daughter ex- 
pressed it, he positively ‘‘ wallowed ” in musty books. 
As for Berthe, she accepted the situation without 
further protest. She still had that queer shiver now 
and again, but Satori was so attractive and so genial 
that she put aside all ‘“‘ absurd fancies” as her father 
called them, and genuinely liked him. His erudition 
was extraordinary, and Berthe metaphorically sat at 
his feet and learnt. She had always been devoted to 
reading, and her special hobby was history; when 
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Satori found this out he used to talk to her by the hour 
on the subject. She learnt more from him than she had 
ever learnt from books. He never talked above her 
head, and they would discuss events or characters in 
history with the freedom of comrades. Sometimes they 
differed in a point of view, and then Berthe would get 
pink, and her eyes would sparkle with excitement as she 
talked, she dearly loved an argument. At these times 
she would occasionally find Satori’s eyes fixed upon her 
with a curious haunted expression in them. 

Once they were seated under the cedars on the east 
of the terrace at the Manor, Berthe’s three dogs were 
lying about at ease, two Pomeranians and a great Dane. 
Vero, Satori’s collie, was there too; there had been one 
row when he appeared on the scene some weeks before, 
but they were all friendly enough now. Berthe was 
lying in a hammock, Satori sitting in a low chair by 
her side. They had been discussing the history of 
Savoy, and Berthe waxed indignant over the treat- 
ment .by his son of Victor Amadeus II. after his 
abdication. | 

‘* And how about the way Charles Emmanuel was 
treated by his father when he was a youth?” queried 
Satori. 

‘¢ Then you approve of revenge ?” exclaimed Berthe, 
hotly. 

‘“*No, no; but don’t you see he had to be firm? 
Victor Amadeus had abdicated against the advice of 
every one, and now he was trying to get back the reins 
of power. That would have been disastrous for the 
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country; you cannot chop and change like that with 
matters of state.” 

Berthe sat up in the hammock and dangled her 
feet. 

‘‘Then you think it was right to shut him up like 
that and allow him to see no one?” 

‘‘ His wife was with him,” answered Satori, gravely. 

‘¢ Not till six months before his death ! ’’ cried Berthe, 
indignantly. 

‘‘She came to see him three times before that,” 
answered Satori. 

**'What do you mean? She was shut up at Ceva, 
fifty miles away.” 

‘‘She came to see him notwithstanding, I know it. 
Also she could have stayed if she had liked, but she 
had schemed to marry a king, not a prisoner, and she 
would not stay. She was almost forced to come at 
the end.” 

‘‘ How do you know ?”’ asked Berthe. 

Satori looked away over the trees with a dreamy 
stare. 

‘‘T was at Ceva—I saw her——” he began very 
slowly, and speaking in a far-away voice. Then Berthe 
grasped his arm suddenly. 

‘‘'You saw her ?” she gasped. “ What—what—— ?”’ 

- Satori shook himself and smiled at her, that sudden 
smile that lit up his whole usually grave face. 

‘‘ You interrupted me in the middle!” he said quite 
calmly. ‘‘I was going to say I saw her guardian’s diary ; 
very few people know of the existence of this, and they 
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won't sell. In it, without a doubt, is the evidence I 
speak of-———” 

Berthe was silent for a few moments, thrill after 
thrill was agitating her, she felt as if a cold trickle of 
water were being poured down her back. At last she 
drew her wits together with a great effort, and con- 
tinued the argument, waxing furious over Charles 
Emmanuel’s refusal to go to his father when he was 
dying. She leant forward with her hands grasping the 
edge of the hammock, her cheeks red, and her eyes alight. 
Presently she noticed Satori was not answering, and saw 
that he was regarding her with that hopeless, wide-eyed 
look she had remarked several times before. She broke 
off her sentence in the middle and asked abruptly. 

“Why do you look at me like that ? ”’ 

‘“AmI? Im sorry,” stammered Satori; “you are 
so beautiful.” 

Berthe laughed. She knew she was beautiful, but 
she was not vain. 

‘* But it was more a look as if I were ugly,” she 
answered pouting. ‘You looked as if it hurt you to 
watch me.” 

Satori answered nothing, but leant back in his chair 
and covered his eyes with his hand, and Vero got up 
and put a loving head on his knee, and gazed at him 
with two tawny eyes of sympathy. 

And Berthe remained silent too, and looked at the 
long, nervous brown hand and the firm jaw and chin 
beneath it. Her heart was beating very quickly, and 
she wondered why, and put her hand over it. 
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Presently she said quickly, “Mr. Satori, will you 
let me ‘tell your hand’? I have never told yours. I 
am very fond of palmistry, you know.” 

He uncovered his eyes and glanced at his hands, 
then he held one out to her without a word. 

She took it and stared at it silently. Then she 
asked for the left hand as well, and bent above them 
as they rested on her knees. 

“T had noticed this before,” she said, pointing with 
her forefinger to a line round the thumb. “ Tell me, 
did you have your thumbs hurt ever?” 

‘‘No,” answered the man, with his eyes fixed on the 
top of her head. 
| “T can’t understand it.” Berthe wrinkled her brows 

perplexedly. ‘“‘I have never seen a line of life like this. 
You have an ordinary line of life to about sixty years 
of age, then it has a great cross over it, and then inside 
a sister-line, as it is called, which comes right round 
the thumb and joins itself. It’s a complete circle. Are 
you sure you never hurt your hands?” She looked up 
at him, and again she met that curious stare. 

‘‘No; my only scars are this on my temple, one on 
my arm, and a nasty hole in my ankle,” he answered 
slowly. ‘“ Well, what do you make of it?” 

‘¢T can’t make anything of it!’ Berthe exclaimed. 
‘¢T am sure it is in no palmistry book. It is impossible 
to tell when you—when you cease to be, that’s all.” 

‘‘Oh, that’s all, is it?” Satori gave an al 
laugh. “ Well, I should like to know.” 

‘‘T never tell people that in any case,” said 
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gravely, “it is so very true generally, and it is not wise 
to tell people.” 

“* Ah, yes, of course, people are afraid of death.” He 
paused, then he added quickly, ‘‘ Death holds no terrors 
for me, I should love to die.” 

‘Why, are you so unhappy?” Berthe’s voice took 
to itself a curious tone of sympathy. 

There was no response for a time, then the man 
said slowly— 

‘‘I am tired, that’s all, I long for rest. Have you 
ever watched a squirrel going round and round in one 
of those infernal inventions of a cage? Well, don’t you 
realize how he must long for rest ?” 

Berthe nodded, her face was very white, and she 
was frightened, for she knew she was seeing straight 
into this man’s soul. 

‘‘ But the squirrel stops some time,” she said softly. 

‘‘ Yes, the squirrel stops,” he answered bitterly. 

There was a deep silence for a time, then Satori 
said in rather a louder tone than he generally used— 

‘Well, Miss Hamilton, are you not going to finish 
‘telling my fortune ?” 

Berthe got up slowly from the hammock, and all 
the dogs arose too, and prepared to follow. 

‘¢ Some other time,” she said, ‘I am tired now. It 
“-is so hot, let us go into the house and have a cool 
“nk. Iexpect my father will be in soon. I do hate 

~“ourt days, and I am sure he does too. He is so 

yearted, and he has to sentence poor wretches 
petty offences, and I know he would far rather 
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: let them off. He always comes home tired and worried, 
and he always has had a quarrel with Lord Philmane, 
who is fearfully hard on poachers, and wants to give 
absurd sentences ; I wish he hadn’t to do it all” 

She went on talking without ceasing till they got to 
the house, and Satori followed her with rather a gloomy 
expression on his strong face. He had walked over 
about twelve to ask Mr. Hamilton’s advice about some- 
thing, forgetting it was Court day, and Berthe had 
asked him to stay to lunch and see her father on his 
return. 

A batch of visitors had gone the day before, and she 
was expecting a houseful in two days for the shooting. 

Satori also had two men coming to Blyton Towers 
the next day, Da Campo and an American inventor, 
and had asked a few of his neighbours who had no 
shooting of their own to make up the daily parties. 

At lunch he asked Berthe and her father if they 
would come to dinner the next night. 

‘*You do not expect your large party till the next 
day, do you? I should be so delighted if you will 
consent to come. My two men are coming to-morrow.’ 

‘‘ My aunt is coming to-morrow too, unfortunately,’ 
said Berthe. 

‘‘QOh, is she?” smiled Satori. ‘‘ All the better, if 
she will be good enough to come. There is no roulette, 
but we can have a game of bridge!” he added, with his 
eyes twinkling, 

Berthe laughed. ‘I am sure she will be only too 
pleased to come. Many thanks. You can count on us.” 
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‘*T think you will like Dyson, Hamilton,” remarked 
Satori; ‘‘ he’s a bit of a rough diamond and not quite at 
his ease with people, but he’s a really good sort, and 
most stupendously clever.” 

‘* Yes, I read one of his articles once in the North 
American Review,” answered Mr. Hamilton; ‘it was 
on the rotatory movement of air waves. I am afraid 
if was above my head.” 

Satori laughed. ‘‘ Yes, he’s a fearfully.learned chap, 
but unlike most Americans he does not ‘talk big;’ he’s 
a wonderfully modest man. I met him in Vienna some 
Years «480, and I took a fancy to him. We have kept 
up a desultory correspondence ever since. They are 
going to give him some honour in London, and he is 
over here for that, so I asked him down. He’s a very 
good shot.” | 

‘“¢T wonder how you will like my Irish cousin,” said 
Berthe. ‘‘ He’s such fun.” 

Satori glanced quickly at her. ‘‘Is he?” he asked 
rather shortly. ‘I like the Irish. How is he your 
cousin ?” 

“My aunt—Lady Crawton’s sister, you know— 
married this Mr. Burke, and they have lived in a 
tumble-down castle in the wilds of Galway ever since. 
My cousin Jim is in the Connaught Rangers; he’s got 
a month’s leave and is coming over on Monday. He’s 
the merriest boy one can imagine; I can’t conceive 
of him being anything else but in tip-top spirits.- He’s 
quite mad.” | 

‘¢ And your aunt, is she like Lady Crawton?”’ 
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‘‘Oh dear, no!” Berthe laughed. ‘‘ She's ever so 
much younger. She was younger than my mother, and 
she’s sweetly pretty still.” 

After lunch the Hamiltons walked over to Blyton 
Towers with Satori. He wanted to ask Mr. Hamilton’s 
Opinion about a tree that the gardener wished to cut 
down. He said it was dying, and in a gale might fall 
any day and crush the surrounding trees and shrubs. 
Satori, as the place was not his own, wished for Mr. 
Hamilton’s advice before he consented to this. 

‘‘ Yes, it must come down ; Sanderson is quite right,’ 
announced Mr. Hamilton, after walking round te tree 
and tapping it. ‘‘ You need have no fear, Satori; Lord 
Blyton would have had it down at once.” 

That matter settled, they all took a stroll through 
the park and fed the deer. Berthe always brought over 
some bread and salt when she came to Blyton Park; 
nothing delighted her more than to be surrounded by 
the beautiful creatures with their large, soft eyes, and 
eager, pushing noses. 

Mr. Hamilton strolled further away with the dogs, 
very reluctant to leave, who looked over their shoulders 
at the brown, antlered animals and whined. 

Satori stood smiling as Berthe distributed largesse 
of tit-bits with great fairness all round. 

“No, greedy!” she exclaimed, giving a tap to a soft 
nose. “ You've had three bits, go away! Here, sweet, 
come along, don’t be shy, this is yours. No, go away, I 
tell you; that’s right. Nice, eh?’ and she went on 
talking, stroking, tapping, putting her hand behind 
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her with the bread until she could get the deer she 
wanted. 

‘‘All gone!” she cried at last, shaking the 
paper. 

The few crumbs that fell were quickly licked up by 
the deer, and then one or two followed tentatively, with 
their dainty high steps, as she and Satori moved away 
towards her father. 

‘‘Shoo!” she said, turning, “you mustn’t come; 
there are dogs, horrid dogs, can’t you see?” 

At last they realized that it was useless to follow, 
and turned away sadly. 

‘¢ Now you must both come to the-house and have 
some Moselle cup,” said Satori. 

Berthe laughed gaily. ‘‘ You know I never resist 
Moselle cup!” she said, as they all three moved off 
towards the house. ‘‘ Do you know, I once tried to get 
your butler’s recipe for it; it’s better than any I’ve 
ever tasted; but he quietly put me off. Hven Lady 
Blyton does not know it.” 

‘It 1s certamly excellent,’’ answered their host ; 
‘*and nothing is so refreshing in hot weather.” 

They walked across the lawn in the blazing 
sun. 

‘*I¢ <8 hot for this time of year,” said Mr. Hamilton. 
‘*T hope it will get a bit cooler for the shooting.” 

‘* Come into the library, it’s the coolest room in the 
house.” 

They walked straight in from the terrace, through 
the French windows, and Berthe sank into a large, 
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chintz-covered chair and fanned herself, while Satori 
' rang the bell and ordered drinks. 

The room was delightful. All round three of the 
walls were rosewood book cases, glass-covered; the 
lower and upper cases were separated by a wide shelf 
on which were quaint pieces of china and odds and 

, ends. There was a beautifully woven carpet on the 
floor, and all the chairs were covered with a bright 
chintz. The room was shaped like an L, and there was 
a fireplace at the extremity of the horizontal stroke, 
and another in the middle of the upright stroke. The 
room did not look ‘“‘learned’’ as Berthe always said, 

~ but just homely and comfortable. 

Berthe took her drink and sipped it contentedly, and 
Satori watched her with a smile. 

‘* Hullo!’ she exclaimed suddenly. ‘‘ What’s that ? 
a picture? It wasn’t here last time we came.” 

On the wall, at one side of the smaller fireplace, was 

, hanging a carved oak frame with doors. It looked 
something like the frames in which ikons are kept in 
some old Russian churches. 

‘‘ Yes, it’s a picture,” answered their host. 

‘‘Oh, may we see it?” Berthe was standing up 
now, and she tried to get the doors open. ‘‘ Why it’s 

" locked!” she cried disappointedly. 

‘*Yes,” said Satori quietly. ‘‘It got rather badly 
battered en route. I am going to take it up to town 
to have it renovated; till then it is better not seen. 
It’s rather a valuable picture, and it’s a great pity. 

+ Hamilton, can you tell me an address in London where 
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I can get a jar like this? One of the servants broke 
one yesterday, and I want to replace it. It is modern, 
but rather good work of its kind.” 

He held a Chinese jar in his hand as he spoke, and 
Mr. Hamilton turned to Berthe. 

‘* Where was that place your aunt went to for those 
jars in the hall in Curzon Street, Berthe ?” 

‘IT can’t remember, Dad,” she answered, moving 

away slowly from the hidden picture. “You can 4sk. 
Aunt Lavvy to-morrow, Mr. Satori.” 

She sat down and finished her drink. She had an 
uncomfortable feeling, she knew not wherefore. When — 
she had touched the wooden doors of the frame, her 
fingers had tingled as if they held an electric battery ; 
and when she had met Satori’s eyes, she had felt a 
terrible thrill of sorrow stab her heart. 

‘* What is it?” she whispered to herself. ‘ What is 
the mystery? Or is there no mystery? Is it only my 
stupid fancy ?” 

But she still felt sad. 


CHaPpTEeR VI 


HE next evening at Blyton Towers Berthe 
had the most extraordinary experience of 
her whole life, 

It was reserved for her to plumb deeper 
into the unknown than she had ever done. Afterwards 
she looked back with contempt on all that she had 
learnt to call mysterious hitherto. | 

All her life she had been used to the gift of clair- 
voyance. She realized that this was a gift like any 
other, and she saw nothing unusual in it; in fact, she 
was wont to say that a great many more people had 
the power than had any idea of it. ‘‘ People think too 
much,” she always said; ‘‘if they would learn to trust 
themselves, and say the first thing they thought, instead 
of changing, then they would find the power grow, until 
they got to the stage of being sure. There is nothing 
mysterious in it, it is usually mental telepathy, and as 
the brain is finer than any instrument made with hands, 
there is no reason why it should not receive impressions 
by thought waves.” 

She had been so used to these ‘‘ impressions ” since 
she was quite a tiny child that she regarded them as no 
marvel. Clairvoyance is indeed quite an ordinary gift 
in its simple stages. The mystery attaching to it 


usually comes from the words ‘‘I see,” and the great 
io 
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blind public thinks that the actual physical eyes see, 
and wonders accordingly ; it quite forgets that the brain 
can ‘‘see” and “hear” as well as the eyes and ears. 
The artist, when he conceives a picture, sees it as it 
will be when done; the musician hears the composition 
-he is undertaking before a note is played or written on 
paper. The brain has conceived, and according to the 
fineness of the brain so will the conception be more or 
less vivid. | 

Berthe had, in course of time, been interested in 
what is called the supernatural. She had attended 
séances, and had come to the conclusion that ‘‘ the game 
was not worth the candle.” Spiritualism, as it is under- 
stood in England, is a sorry show. ‘‘ Surely there is 
something more than this,” thought Berthe. 

She was disgusted at the pettiness of it all. She 
had too clear a brain to be taken in, and when, as is 
often the case, there was “‘ faking,” she always knew it. 
She did not condemn the whole thing because of this, 
she knew that often those very men who cheated had 
given some quite genuine exhibitions of their powers. 
She realized that it is a great deal the fault of his 
patron; the British public must have a show for its 
money, and if, owing to wrong conditions, or some other 
cause, nothing “ happens,” then the medium “ fakes ”’ 
up something, and the audience goes away satisfied. 

Even when genuine, what did ninety-nine séances 
out of a hundred amount to? What were these spirits 
that came? Berthe had read many books on Occultism, 
and had come to the conclusion that astral bodies were 


® 
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the only ones that materialized for most of the mediums. 
Those poor wandering spirits that have never been on 
earth, and seem to our ignorance of no use in the great 
scheme of creation. 

Berthe had longed with an intense longing to go 
deeper into the matter. When in Egypt she had 
_ touched the fringe of “‘ things beyond our ken,” but she 
had been surrounded by a party of friends whose ex- 
ceeding worldliness had prevented her probing further. 
Her father had promised to take her again next year 
earlier than the usual crowd, and she looked forward 
with delight to finding out something which she was 
far too clear sighted to confuse with the modern 
‘‘spiritualism.” Hitherto she had never gone beyond 
the fringe, and she felt tantalized. 

Once she had mentioned the subject to Paolo Satori, 
feeling sure that he knew. He had looked grave: 
‘Yes, I know,” he said quietly; “‘I have seen, and I 
know.” 

When she pressed the subject, he sighed and shook 
his head. ‘‘ Leave it alone, Miss Hamilton; it is not 
for us to look beneath the veil.” 

““Why not?” persisted Berthe. 

Satori had looked at her very intently. ‘‘ Because,” 
he said gravely, ‘‘ we may see more than we bargained 
for. ‘The veil once lifted may remain up, and beneath 
may be such sorrow that our hearts would weep.” 

He had turned away and plucked a rose—they were 
in the garden—and held it to her. ‘Is that not mystery 
enough for you?” he asked, smiling rather sadly; 


\ 
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‘anyway it is beautiful, and, if one is careful, one can 
avoid the thorns.” 

Berthe took the rose and held it to her face, while 
she looked at him intently. | 

‘You are very unhappy—cannot I help you?” she © 
asked impulsively. 

A curious light came into the man’s eyes, then he 
looked away and shook his head. 

‘No one on God’s earth can help me,’’ he answered 
hopelessly, and Berthe had felé a sudden rush of 
unaccustomed tears to her eyes. 

All her powers of clear-sight failed her with Satori, 
she could not see what made him so wretched. ‘ His 
will is stronger than mine,”’ she concluded; ‘‘and he 
does not wish me to know.” 

She thought of him constantly; his was such a 
strong personality that it seemed to be present with 
her always. The curious sensation she had experienced 
when in his presence was there often, but it was not 
fear of the man, it was fear for him and for herself, she 
knew not wherefore. 

The night of the dinner at Blyton Towers she went 
with her father and aunt, feeling particularly gay and 
cheerful. She enjoyed the dinner, and liked the 
American, Mr. Dyson; he was quiet and looked re- 
markably clever, and she always liked clever people. 

Suddenly at dinner, when they were eating a 
delicious coupe de fruits, her host took out of his pocket, 
and showed her, a curious jewel. Ho kept it in his 
hand, laid flat on the palm while she looked at it. The 
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centre was a huge amethyst set in an old setting of 
what looked like lead, carved into signs of the zodiac. 
Each side of this centre piece was a part on hinges 
which closed over it. One side contained two small 
uncut amethysts surrounded by carving; the other 
was in lead alone, cut and carved with curious 
designs. | 

‘‘How odd!” exclaimed Berthe. ‘‘ What is it? a 
talisman ?” 

‘‘Take it and see,” said Satori, and she took it 
smiling. | 

But the moment she took it in her hand she turned 
white and trembled. Satori frowned, but watched her . 
intently. 

All the others were wrapped up in a very interesting 
argument, and no one noticed Berthe or her host. She 
held the jewel between the palms of her hands. 

‘*Oh, it makes me feel so queer!’ she breathed 
quickly. ‘I see——"’ Then her eyes closed, and she 
swayed to and fro slowly; then her lips opened and she 
said some words in a strange tongue. 

Satori answered her softly, again she answered, then 
a liveried arm was thrust over her left shoulder and her 
plate was taken away. 

She opened her eyes wide and shivered. ‘‘ Where 
was I? ” she asked feebly. 

Satori bent and took the jewel from her, and put it 
away in a case in his pocket. 

‘* You were in Ancient Egypt,” he answered gravely. 

‘* J have never done that before in my life! ’’ Berthe’s 
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colour was coming slowly back. ‘It was a trance. Did 
I say anything ?”’ 

é¢ Yes.” 

‘* What?” asked Berthe eagerly. 

Satori gravely repeated the words. Berthe puckered 
her brows and leant towards him. ‘But I don’t 
understand ?” she gasped. 

‘*T did, I answered you, and you answered me.” 

‘*But, but’”—Berthe passed her hand quickly over 
her eyes—‘‘ what tongue is it ?”’ 

‘* Ancient Egyptian ! ’ Satorismiled at her astonish- 
ment. Then he continued hastily: ‘‘You are the 
only woman who has ever felt anything from holding 
this,” and he tapped his pocket. 

Berthe peeled a peach absent-mindedly. !.‘‘ It sent a 
curious electric current all over me the moment I took 
it in my hand,” she said musingly. 

‘‘Think no more about it, Miss Hamilton,” Satori 
pleaded. ‘‘ It was wrong of me to give it to you. I 
wanted to see’; you are so sensitive.” 

Just then Lady Crawton spoke to her host, and the 
conversation became general. 

Afterwards in the drawing-room, Berthe and Da 
Campo sang; Berthe had a very fine contralto voice, 
and it had been perfectly trained. Once she had been 
intensely ambitious fo use it professionally, but gave in 
to her father’s wishes that she should be content with 
charming their friends, and singing at any charity 
concert that opportunity offered. ‘After all,” she 
thought, ‘‘ one can but give pleasure fo a few at a time, 
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and if I were professional it would take the bread out of 
some poor woman's mouth. I don’t want the money.” 

She practised regularly every day, and her voice was 
of a purity that pleased the most fastidious. Da Campo 
had a pretty, light baritone, and Berthe, who, luckily 
for her voice, had been taught by Italian masters, found 
that they knew several duets which she played from 
memory. 

Shortly after singing the last duet, Mr. Hamilton, 
Satori, and Mr. Dyson got into an argument as to a 
quotation from Spenser. 

‘I will go and fetch Spenser from the library,” said 
their host. 

*‘ Oh, let us all go there! ” cried Berthe impulsively. 
‘*T love that room!’’ Then she added diffidently, 
‘* That is, if you don’t mind, Mr. Satori; it was rather 
cheek of me.” 

‘* Not af all,” said Satori with a quick smile; ‘‘as a 
matter of fact, I very much prefer the library to this.” 

‘So do I,” remarked Lady Crawton, as she followed 
Satori to the door. She passed through as he held it 
open for her, and when they arrived at the library she 
took Berthe’s arm as the latter bent over a jar of pot 
pourri, and said softly, ‘‘I like the Italian, Berthe.” 

‘“Do you?” said Berthe, still sniffing the old-world 
scent. ‘I thought you didn’t at Monte Carlo.” 

‘There you’re wrong, my dear,” Lady Crawton spoke 
rather impatiently ; ‘“‘I said he gave me the creeps, but 
I liked him.” 

‘* How can one like a man who gives one creeps ?” 
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asked Berthe out of curiosity to see what her aunt 
would answer. 

Lady Crawton frowned. ‘‘ Don’t be so dense, Berthe ! 
One would think you had never had any senses but the 
five ordinary ones. The creeps I felt were not of dislike 
at all, but of a kind of weird sorrow for the man; I have 
it still. He probably has some secret sorrow, or very 
likely an incurable illness.” 

Berthe started and looked up with frightened eyes. 
‘*Do you think that—do you see that—are you sure? is 
he suffering ?” she stammered. Her aunt looked at her 
very closely with her shrewd eyes, then quite suddenly 
the tears came into them, and she turned her head 
quickly away. ‘‘So!” she said to herself. Then aloud 
she remarked quickly, ‘“‘Oh no; as a matter of fact, I 
think the man is quite strong—he looks it ; what I feel, 
and what you felt too, I know, at Monte Carlo, is very 
likely only some extraordinary force the man possesses. 
I don’t mean clear-sight, we understand that, you and I 
—but probably he is a medium, or something: You 
remember we both felt that same sensation when we 
first saw that medium (what was his name?) at the 
Lawsons’.” 

‘“Yes,” Berthe answered quickly, “and the man pulled 
down the iron rod of the cabinet and hurt both of us!” 

‘‘Satori was right;” called out Mr. Hamilton, and 
- the two women turned to the others. 

‘‘You are a regular encyclopedia and dictionary of 
quotations, Satori,” laughed Da Campo; “I don’t believe 
you are ever wrong.” 
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‘* Nonsense!” Satori restored Spenser to his shelf. 
‘* T happen to know the ‘ Faerie Queene ’ nearly by heart, 
that is all. Take this chair, Lady Crawton; and you, 
Miss Hamilton, I know this is your favourite lounge. 
We will play bridge later.” 

They all ensconced themselves in various big chairs, 
and Satori poured out drinks and placed the glasses 
on small tables. They were sitting in the smaller part 
of the room, and Berthe leaned back in her huge, 
chintz-covered chair, and sighed contentedly. 


CHAPTER VIL 


LEASE smoke,” said Lady Crawton, smiling, 
‘‘and if you have a Russian cigarette, I 
will too, Mr. Satori.” 

Mr. Dyson was studying the books by 


his chair. 

‘‘Are these books yours or Lord Blyton’s?” he 
asked presently. 

‘‘Oh, mine!” answered Satori ‘They kindly 
cleared out that bookcase for my own books.” 

‘* Ah, I thought so!’ Dyson had opened one of the 
glass doors and was touching the books tenderly. ‘“‘ You 
have some very valuable editions here, I see. I am not 
a book collector myself, but I have several friends who 
are. This is a queer thing, now.” He pulled out an 
old book in a worn calf cover. ‘‘Humph! humph! this 
Latin is very bad; but I suppose he means ‘ automatic 
writing,’ as it is called. Do you believe in it ?”’ 

Lady Crawton laughed. ‘There’s nothing to dis- 
believe in,” she remarked succinctly. ‘‘ Automatic 
writing can be done by nearly every one if they try. 
Berthe used to do it when she was a child; before she 
could even write correctly, she would write most extra- 
ordinary things, and sometimes in foreign tongues.” 

Mr. Dyson lifted his eyebrows. ‘‘Can you do it 
now, Miss Hamilton? I am not a sceptic, as I know 
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nothing about the matter, but no one can be expected to 
believe without seeing, except in God, Who is evident in 
all things.” 

‘‘T am willing to try, if you like,” smiled Berthe. ‘I 
have not done it for a long time, and I sometimes used 
to get no results, but there’s no harm trying.” 

Da Campo jumped up. ‘“‘ Where is some paper and a 
pencil, Satori? Or do you use ink, Miss Hamilton ?” 

‘¢Oh no, a pencil of course.” 

Berthe cleared a carved stool which usually supported 
cigarettes and matches, from its impedimenta, and 
placed it close to the chair she was sitting in; it was 
right up against the chintz-covered arm, and she could 
not see it from where she sat without bending sideways. 
Da Campo put the paper on a blotter, and this was 
placed on the stool. Berthe took the long pencil offered 
her and held it with her arm drooping over the arm of 
the chair, with its point just touching the paper. Then 
she shut her eyes and waited. 

In a few moments her hand began to move, and the 
men leaned forward. 

Lady Crawton put out her arm. ‘No, don’t come 
nearer till the writing is done,” she said quickly. 

Presently the pencil stopped with a long line across 
the paper. Da Campo picked up tho blotter. ‘‘ For 
whom is this meant ?” he asked. ‘‘ Not forme anyway; 
it says, ‘Why do you say you believe in nothing you 
cannot see? You believe in me, and know I am always 
with you, Tips!’” 

As he read out the last word Mr. Dyson started 
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forward with an exclamation. ‘‘ What, what ?—let me 
see, quick!” He almost snatched the paper from 
Da Campo and read it, with his head bent, then he 
looked up with his eyes curiously dim. ‘Will you try 
and get another message, Miss Hamilton ?’’ he asked 
soberly. 

‘Yes, certainly; put the paper back. You might 
ask @ question, if you like; it is sometimes answered.” 

Mr. Dyson thought a moment, then he said quickly, 
‘When did she go? Will she answer that, do you 
think ?” 

Berthe closed her eyes again, and in a moment the 
pencil began to write. When it had ended, Mr. Dyson, 
with his eyes covered by his hands, said quietly, ‘“‘ Will 
you read it for me?” 

Lady Crawton read slowly: “On the 19th February, 
1897. But time is non-existent, I have seen and I know. 
You must send C. F. away, he is not honest. Take 
R. L. in his place. Leave off writing for Q., offer your 
articles to the R. and R. Company. The secret you are 
trying to discover lies in the fourth jar on the top shelf. 
Try and write for yourself, I may be able to come.” _ 

Dyson stretched out his hand and took the paper. 
He was silent for a time, then he said slowly, “It is 
marvellous! Like Thomas, I now believe. This advice is 
good about my employés, I know it. The fourth jar—?” 
he shut his eyes and frowned, then he started violently. 
“Good Heavens! I never thought of that! It may be 
so, I shall try directly I get back.” He turned and 
addressed Berthe, “Thank you a thousand times, Miss 
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Hamilton; I shall ask you before I go to help me to try 
for myself.” 

“ Yos, I feel quite sure it will come in time,” answered 
Berthe, smiling at him. “Three people I know are now 
able to get messages, and they did not even know what 
it meant before they got a message through my hand. 
Now we will try again.” She arranged the paper and 
her hand, and closed her eyes again. The pencil began 
to move slowly, then she opened her eyes and flung out 
her left hand. ‘‘No! no!” she said in an undertone. 

Lady Crawton fidgeted and looked over her shoulder. 
Satori suddenly sprang to his feet. Mr. Hamilton, Da 
Campo and Dyson looked surprised, stared about them, 
then looked back wonderingly at Berthe. 

“What is it, Berthe? You looked frightened,” said 
her father. 

Berthe did nor answer, but shivered slightly. 

Da Campo, who was nearer to her than the others, 
bent towards the paper. 

‘‘Look!’? he cried. ‘‘ Whatis this? It is no writ- 
ing.” They all bent over the paper. This is all that 
was there: | 


Satori frowned at it, Berthe looked up wondering. 
Then she gave a little sharp cry, and Satori sprang 
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forward. His face was ghastly white, and great beads of 
perspiration were standing out on his forehead. 

‘‘I want to speak a moment in private to Miss 
Hamilton,” he spoke hurriedly, and in a low voice. ‘‘ Do 
you all mind, please? It is very rude of me to ask you 
to leave the room, but it is imperative.” 

Berthe got up. ‘‘ Well, we can go into the hall, Mr. 
Satori, can’t we? Come along.” 

To her intense surprise, Satori seized her arm roughly. 
‘¢ Stay where you are!” he cried abruptly, with an entire 
absence of his habitual courtesy. He almost pushed 
her back into her chair. 

Lady Crawton was walking quickly up the room. 

‘¢T know, I’m sure he’s right,’ she whispered. ‘I 
know nothing except that there is danger, and he is 
going to help. Come, Donald.” 

Even Mr. Hamilton felé uneasy now, and he hung 
back, ‘I don’t like it!’ he exclaimed, staring at 
Satori. 

“Tt is all right,” cried the latter, ‘‘ only, for God's 
sake, go quickly!” Then he seemed to draw himself 
together, and with a mighty effort he laughed and 
said casually, “Don’t be frightened, there’s nothing 
mysterious ; I only want to warn Miss Hamilton not 
to allow her hand to write all things. There’s really 
nothing in it, you know. But please go! Take them 
to the drawing-room, Da Campo.” The anxiety, despite 
his will, crept back to his voice. 

Lady Crawton was holding the door open, ‘‘ Come 
along, all of you,’’ she smiled over her shoulder at the 
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three men and went out. Perforce they followed, and 
Satori ran to the door and locked it. 

When he turned back and came down the room to 
Berthe his face startled her. ‘‘ Now I must find some- 
thing.” His voice was hoarse. 

“What?” Berthe sprang to her feet. “I knew 
something was in the room. I could not see it, but I . 
felt it.” 

Satori answered nothing, but he lifted up the blotter, 
then the stool, then he looked under the hassock 
Berthe had had her feet on, all with a furtive hurried 
air. His breathing was fast and the perspiration was 
running down his white face. He pushed back her chair 
a little and looked there—it was one of those deep wide 
chairs with a valance all round to the floor. ‘‘ Where 
is i¢? Where is it?’’ he muttered; then he moved to 
the stool with a sudden thought, and turned it up to look 
underneath its slab. Just then Berthe, frightened of 
she knew not what, pushed back her chair further, and 
underneath where it had been she saw lying on the 
carpet a disc of what looked like paper with signs on it 
of red and black. 

“Ts this what you are looking for ?’’ she asked, and 
she bent to pick it up. 

Satori dropped his stool with a crash and sprang at 
her. “Don’t touch it!” His voice was almost a shriek, 
and he caught at her and swung her away. She stared 
at him, he had hurt her shoulder; she could not under- 
stand, and she shivered again. He went to the fireplace 
close by and took up a pair of small pincer-tongs and 
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brought them tothe chair, then he bent and took up the 


round object with the tongs and carried it to the fireplace 
again. He struck a match on a crystal holder on the 
mantel-piece, and Berthe, standing dazed, noticed that 
his hands were trembling violently; then he held the 
match to the disc and it began to burn, but there was 
an odd sound like a moaning in the distance as it burnt 
slowly with a bluish light. 

Suddenly Berthe clasped her hand over her left arm 
below the elbow. ‘‘ Stop!” she cried, “‘ it is burning me. 
Stop!” 

‘‘T know! I know!” groaned the man. ‘‘I cannot 
help it ; it is to save you.” 

But Berthe sank on her knees on the floor and 
rocked backwards and forwards with the pain. And 
then she heard Satori’s voice lifted in a cry of despair : 
‘* Ne in istam, te precor Domine, ne hoc incidat in istam !”’ 
was what he said, and Berthe, who had been educated 
by her father, forgot the pain as she muttered to herself, 
‘‘Not for her, oh Master! I pray you not for her,” and 
she watched the last pieces of charred and burnt matter 
fall in the grate, and saw Satori put his foot on them 
and crush them into dust. 

Then he turned and passed her and went down the 
room. He poured out a liqueur glass full of brandy and 
brought it to her. 

‘* Drink that at once,” he said, bending over her. “I 
will see to your arm in a moment.”’ He watched her 
drink the liqueur, then he went and poured out a glass for 
himself, and drank it.- 
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As he came back down the room to her, Berthe rose 
to her feet, and looked at him with miserable and 
bewildered eyes. . 

‘* What was it all?” she whispered. He looked at 
her steadily for an instant, and turned away, and wiped 
his face with his handkerchief. 

‘‘ What was it ?’’ repeated Berthe. 

‘*T pray God you may never know,” Satori answered 
solemnly. Then he added quickly, ‘‘ Now let me look 
at your arm.” 

Berthe took her hand off the burn, and looked at 
it. Then she gave a cry, ‘ Why, it’s—it’s—Mr. Satori, 
look! it is the same as one of those signs my pencil 
wrote!” 

Satori took her arm tenderly in his hands, and when 
he saw the burn he frowned and clicked with his tongue 
against his teeth. It was very red and sore and about 
two inches long, but in the centre was a sign in a deep 
brown, as though it had been branded. 


‘¢ Oh, it hurts!” cried Berthe. 

Satori bent lower. ‘Believe me, I could not help it,” 
he answered in a low voice; ‘‘I would not hurt you for 
the world. But it was the only way.” 

F 
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Then he went to the door. ‘‘ Stay here a moment,” 
he said, looking back at her. ‘“You need not fear; nothing 
will come to you now.” 

‘‘T am not frightened,” said Berthe, proudly. 

He went out; then he looked back again to say, 
‘If they come in, don’t show them that; show it to 
no one.” 


Berthe nodded. 
After he had gone, she lit a cigarette and puffed at it 
absent-mindedly, 


When he returned she let him put some ointment on 
her arm and bind it up without uttering a word. 

Then she said quietly, ‘‘Thank you. It does not 
hurt like an ordinary burn; it only smarts a little, though 
it hurt awfully af the time. We had better say I burnt 
my arm when lighting a match ; that isif you don’t wish 
them to know anything ?”’ 

‘‘ Certainly they must not know,” answered Satori, 
quickly. ‘‘No one must ever know, please. Yes, I will 
say that the top of the match flew off; they do some- 
times, you know. Now I will go and fetch them, but 
first I want to give you something.” He undid a small 
case he had brought downstairs with him,’and took out 
a large amethyst, unset. ‘‘ Will you please wear this 
always ? It will keep you from harm.” 

Berthe took it in her hand, half expecting some 
manifestation, but she felt nothing. ‘‘ Yes, I will wear 
it,” she slipped it into her dress. ‘‘ Thank you,” she 
added; then she said diffidently, “Do tell me what it 
means.” 
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Satori shook his head. “No. It was a great 
danger. You must be an extraordinary woman, Miss 
Hamilton. No woman is touched, asarule. Women do 
not——-”’ He broke off frowning, then he bent and took 
her hand and kissed it. ‘‘ Forgive me!” he murmured ; 
‘*T would have kept all pain from you if I could. For- 
give me!” 

Berthe unaccountably blushed crimson, she was not 
given to blushing, and she was furious. 

‘* Of course,” she answered rather abruptly, ‘it was 
not your fault. But I wish I knew. Well, you had 
better call the others now.” 

When they came in she was seated in her chair 
again, placidly smoking. 

Her aunt exclaimed when she saw the bandage 
on her arm, but Berthe shrugged her shoulders indif- 
ferently, ‘“‘A stupid match!” she remarked, knocking 
the ash off her cigarette ; ‘‘ the head flew off and kindly 
settled on my arm. It’s really hardly hurting at all, 
but Mr. Satori insisted on binding me up as if I 
were @ hospital case. I’m sorry we kept you all 
waiting so long; Mr. Satori was kindly giving me 
a long lecture on how to do automatic writing with- 
out danger of getting wrong messages—I mean evil 
messages.” 

She told her lie with perfectly steady eyes, but Lady 
Crawton looked first at her and then at Satori with a 
puzzled expression. She said nothing, and soon there 
cropped up a discussion that changed the subject 
completely. 
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That night Berthe slept with two nightlights burning, 
and put the amethyst under her pillow. She astonished 
her maid in the morning by saying— 

“ Amélie, please look out all my lace half-sleeves and 
tack them into my short-sleeved things; I have burnt 
my arm.” 

‘*But mademoiselle can easily wear a velvet band 
round to cover the burn. Mademoiselle’s arms are so 
pretty, it is a thousand pities to cover them.” 

But Berthe would have her way. She knew that if 
she showed a bandage people would want to see the 
burn, and now it was not like a burn at all, but on her 
white flesh was the sign, in some curious dark brown 
stain, like a deep and long-standing scar. 
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CuarTer VIII 


ERTHE was very busy for the next few days 
receiving her visitors and settling them 
down. Because, however capable a house- 
keeper there may be, if the mistress is a 

good hostess there must always remain no end of things 
for her to arrange and see to herself. Berthe kept 
@, visitors’ book in which she entered beside each name 
the special idiosyncrasies of her expected guest, and 
every person who came to the Manor could be sure 
of having his tastes remembered. Consequently the 
Hamiltons’ house was most popular amongst their large 
circle of friends. 

The day after the events related a company of ten 
arrived, six'men and four women. On the following 
day two more men joined the party, and on the Monday 
Berthe’s cousin, Jim Burke, arrived from Ireland. He 
was twenty-five years old, very good looking, very Irish, 
and a tremendous flirt. 

Berthe was delighted to see him; he had already got 
over the stage of being in love with her, which had 
lasted for six months, a longer period than most of 
his amours, and having duly proposed and being refused 
by her four times, they were now excellent friends. - 

Mrs. Cedric Cunnington, the writer, came up from 
the station with him in the same carriage. It was the 
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first time she had stayed with the Hamiltons; she 
was a great friend of Mr. and Mrs. Seaton, who were 
already installed, and they had asked Berthe in June 
if she would invite her. Berthe had not taken a 
special fancy to the woman, but had consented to 
please her friend Belle Seaton. 

Berthe watched with intense amusement, from the 
window in the outer hall, her cousin Jim helping 
Mrs. Cunnington to alight from the carriage, then 
she laughed outright and turned to her aunt who 
was standing near and whispered: ‘Jim is going to 
flirt with Mrs. Cedric, Aunt Lavvy; just watch the 
empressement with which he is helping her.” 

Lady Crawton smiled. ‘‘ Poor dear Jim, his tastes 
are certainly catholic! ’’ she said with a shrug. 

‘You don’t like her, then?” Berthe’s eyes twinkled 
as she asked the question, she knew well her aunt’s 
energetic likes and dislikes. 

‘‘ Like her!’’ Lady Crawton snorted. ‘‘ Who could 
ike a popinjay like that? Why, she can’t even write 
grammar, and she boasts of having got her first stories 
taken by dressing to impress the editors, and by hiring 
® carriage in which to drive to their offices. Eva told 
me last summer that she saw her in some grimy 
offices in Long Acre or somewhere with a white chiffon 
dress on! Ye gods, think of the taste of it!” 

Berthe laughed, then she moved to the door and held 
out her hand. Mrs. Cedric, as she was usually called, 
took it in hers—she did not shake it, she squeezed it; 
and while Berthe greeted her cousin, the lady sank 
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gracefully into the nearest chair and held out a languid 
hand to her friend, Mrs. Seaton. 

‘So comforting!” she murmured incoherently. 
“* Lovely old hall, Miss Hamilton. Such a journey. 
My nerves are shaken to bits. (Oh, how do you do, 
Lady Crawton.) You know I was quite an invalid till 
a few years ago! Yes, it was terrible, only my will- 
power kept me up. I used to write even then, you 
know,—racked, positively racked with pain. Thanks, 
so much, I should, though I am sure you had tea over 
long ago. Yes, China please; Ceylon is too much for 
my nerves. I must keep my nerves as steady as 
possible, you see; so much depends on it.” 

‘‘Ah, of course, your writing,” responded Jim 
Burke with ardour—she had told him who she was 
in the carriage. ‘‘I am always seeing your articles 
and things in nearly every paper.”’ 

“So glad!” this rather vacantly, as she was 
craning her neck to see that the tea Berthe was 
pouring out was not too strong. She was rather a 
pretty woman of a certain type, but had always been 
brought up to think she was far prettier than she was. 
She had very large pathetic blue eyes, fairish hair 
growing in a nice way, rather regular features with 
certain hard and peevish lines about the eyes and 
mouth; she certainly could dress beautifully, and it 
was &@ pify—people said—that her good taste did not 
go further. Withal she was intensely conceited, and 
was never quite content unless she was the centre of 
interest. 
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‘* Where is your husband, Belle?” she went on 
while she was sipping her tea, and making a fairly 
substantial meal off savoury sandwiches. ‘‘Oh, 
shooting, I forgot. A lovely time for women, is it not ? 
I shall never forget how lonely I was up at our place in 
Scotland, in the days when I could hardly move from 
the sofa. The men out all day, and my nerves 
shattered. I was too ill to have other women up 
there then, and yet I did the whole of the housekeeping, 
and everything was always comfortable. Sheer will; 
it is wonderful what will can do!” 

She lifted her blue eyes to Jim, and he promptly 
played up. 

‘‘ Stunning of you, Mrs. Cunnington! Jolly brave, 
I call it!” 

“Oh, it was only my duty. My husband was always 
so sweet to me, I had to keep up for his sake. Thank 
Heaven, I am better now! The doctors thought once 
I should never walk more than a few steps. May I go 
to my room now, Miss Hamilton? If you will allow 
me, I should like to rest a little before dinner. I 
suppose my maid has arrived ?”’ 

Berthe preceded her and Mrs. Seaton upstairs, and 
Jim Burke sat down by his aunt. 

‘You look younger than ever, Aunt Lavvy,” he 
said, beaming upon her. ‘‘ What a stunning wig! I 
haven’t seen this one before.” 

“You flatterer!” laughed his aunt. “Iam going 
to have white next year.” 

*¢ White!” exclaimed her incorrigible nephew. ‘‘ Why 
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white? Red is much nicer, and the brown one I saw 
you last with suited you too, tremendously !” 

‘‘T think white is rather distinguished looking. 
You will see a man here, he’s staying at Blyton Towers, 
who has lovely white hair, and I saw a woman in Paris 
too; it looks charming. Yes, I am quite determined 
to have white.” 

‘You're a goose, Aunt Lavvy; you will never look 
60 well as now.”’ 

She patted his handsome face, and laughed again. 
‘¢ Jim, dear, while we're alone, I want to ask you. I 
suppose you are hard up?” 

Jim leant back in his chair, and his hearty laugh 
rang out. 

‘* Of course, Iam; when am I anything else?” : 

Lady Crawton dived into the gold chain purse at 
her belt. 

‘¢ Well, you will want money here—bridge and tips 
and things; you'd better take this.” 

Jim unfolded the note, and then looked up suddenly. 
‘‘ It’s twenty, Aunt Lavvy.” 

‘Yes; I know.” 

‘‘Oh, you really are a brick!” and he flung his 
arms round her and gave her two resounding kisses. 

‘Oh, you rough boy!” she exclaimed, laughing 
rather breathlessly. Then, as she heard steps on the 
stairs, she sat up and whispered, ‘‘ Quick! is my hair 
straight ? I feel sure you pulled it all crooked.” 

Jim looked at her with his head on one side, and one 
eye shut. 
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‘*A weeny bit to your left,” he whispered back. 
‘* Yes, that’s all right.’’ 

It was only Berthe, who sank into a chair, sigh- 
ing. ‘I’ve left her to Belle Seaton,” she announced, 
‘still chattering, and as incoherent as ‘Mr. F.’s 
aunt !’” 

‘‘ Well, as long as Belle Seaton consents to play 
‘Flora’ to her, it’s all right,” laughed Lady Crawton. 

‘‘T think she’s ripping,” said Jim, rather indignantly. 
‘‘ Such pretty eyes. Who was she, auntie?” 

“Oh, the daughter of some city knight,” put in 
Berthe. ‘‘ Her husband is really a rather nice man— 
a quiet, lumbering Scot. He’s up playing golf now, and 
goes shooting in a week, when she joins him.” She 
paused, then she added apologetically, ‘‘I suppose she 
is not really a bad sort; she’s very good-natured. I’m 
sorry she annoys me; a case of Dr. Fell, I suppose; I 
can’t help it. Well, you can flirt with her as much as 
you like, Jim.” 

‘*¥Flirt!” ejaculated her cousin; ‘I never flirt!” 
and Berthe and her aunt shrieked with laughter. 

Just then the men came in tired and hot. With 
them were the other three women who had gone to 
meet them, the wives of two of them, and Lady Anne 
Frinton, the sister of Lord Binchester, who was one of 
the shooting party. 

Berthe dispensed drinks, and asked about sport, 
then they all dispersed to dress for dinner. 

Berthe was down first, ready to receive the three 
men from Blyton Towers, who came to dinner. Satori 
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was carrying a small flat packet, which he slipped down 
by a bookcase in the hall. 

After dinner, in the drawing-room, when he found 
himeelf alone with Berthe for an instant, he said, “I 
found to-day between the leaves of an old book of mine, 
an engraving by Gérard Andran; it is the companion 
of yours in the small dining-room, so I ventured to 
bring it. It is a first impression, I believe, and is 
signed. I picked it up somewhere, I suppose. I forgot 
I had it; it will go well with yours.” 

**Do you mean you've given it to me?” cried Berthe, 
getting pink with excitement. 

He laughed. “ Yes, of course. It’s in the hall; I 
brought it while I thought of it.” 

Berthe moved quickly to the door. ‘‘Come and 
show it to me,” she said over her shoulder, and Satori 
followed. ‘‘Is it this packet you hid here?” asked 
Berthe, stooping down by the bookcase. 

He nodded and smiled as she began to tear off the 
paper with quick, impatient fingers. There were two 
pieces of cardboard inside, and pressed between them 
was the engraving. 

‘‘Oh!” cried Berthe, ecstatically, as she carried it 
beneath an electric light sconce. 

It was a perfect specimen, and beautifully preserved. 
Beneath the picture on the margin was written in faded 
characters, Andranus Paulo. Berthe bent nearer over 
the crabbed writing. Then she looked up. “It is your 
name; how strange!” she said soberly. 

But Satori looked indifferent. ‘‘ Not strange; it has 
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always been a common enough name in Italy. I suppose 
that is what made me buy it. I cannot remember in 
the least.” 

Berthe bent over the picture again. “ But you can’t 
really mean to give me this.” 

‘*Certainly I do, if you will be good enough to 
accept it.” | | 

She held out her hand frankly, and he took it 
gravely in his. 

‘‘Thank you a thousand times!” she said gratefully. 
‘* Now I must go and look at it by the side of the other ; 
will you come ?” 

The man followed her along a passage to the small, 
red dining-room; she turned on the lights, then held 
the engraving by the side of the framed Andran. - 

‘*It is exactly the same size! I shall write for a 
frame to-morrow. I can’t tell you how delighted I 
am!” She went to the wide window seat, opened a 
part of it, and hid the picture in it. 

‘Now we must go back for bridge and music, I 
suppose.” 

She followed him to the door, and turned out the 
lights. - Just as she was stepping over the threshold, 
the lights in the passage went out suddenly, and she 
stumbled over the mat and fell against Satori, hitting 
her hand against the jamb of the door as she fell. 

Quick as lightning the man’s arm was round her, 
crushing her to him. “Darling, are you hurt?’ she 
heard him say, and for one moment she lay against 
him, feeling the warmth of his body against hers. 
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Then she drew herself away with a laugh, and spoke 
quickly. 

“No; Iam allright. I am so sorry I precipitated 
myself upon you like that; I stumbled over the mat. 
The light going out suddenly seemed to make my feet 
lose themselves. It’s very careless of James; I must 
tell him. You see, that passage only leads to the red 
room and the glass room, and they turn out the lights 
at ten; but they ought to see that no one is there.” 

They were outside the drawing-room now, and 
Bertha paused there. ‘‘ Will you tell them I shall be 
there soon if any one inquires for me. I just want to 
run upstairs and tidy my hair; my wild leap in the 
dark has brought a ‘stray lock’ down, as they call it in 
novels. Au revoir.” 

She sped up the stairs and into her own room, 
where she shut the door and turned on the light over 
her dressing-table. She took up a comb and remained 
with it suspended over her head, and she looked at it 
in the glass; her hand was shaking violently. She 
sank down abruptly in a chair and still stared at 
herself. 

“You fool!’ she whispered. ‘‘ Why did you break 
away like that?” She paused a moment, still contem- 
plating the face with the glowing eyes in front of her. 
“* He will think—he will think—” Then suddenly into 
the eyes with the distended pupils there came two 
large tears. Then she got up and went to the door and 
locked it, and also the one leading into her bath-room. 
She drew back the curtains, turned out the light and 
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leant into the night. It was rather cold, but it might 
have been June for all she felt. 

‘‘Paolo!” she whispered, and looked down at the 
terrace. She turned‘ her ear towards it, listening, then 
“Paolo!” she said again softly. She half expected him 
to come, she wanted him so strongly. 

Then she slipped on her knees and leant her cheek 
against her hand and looked up at the stars. One 
twinkled at her as if it were laughing. 

** God, is this love ?” she asked humbly. Then she 
went over in her mind rapidly all the times in her past 
life when she had thought she heard the rustling of 
Love’s wings. Each man who had loved her was 
passed in quick review. ‘‘Not one, not one!” she 
breathed to the twinkling star. ‘‘Only excitement of 
novelty. One, two, three, four, five—yes, five men 
have kissed me. It was pleasant at the time, but it 
did not make me love them really. I have never felt 
what I felé downstairs—a madness of longing. And— 
and—I left him. He called me ‘darling.’ I know he 
did; it was not a dream. But men say that sometimes 
in excitement when they think a woman is hurt. I 
know that, because Percy said it to me once when that 
man ran into me, and he was passionately in love with 
Ida at the time. No, he does not love me. Yet—oh, 
I don’t know, I don’t know! Dear God, make him love 
me! I want him to love me. He is the only man'I 
have ever wanted to love me since I have guessed what 
love is.” 

She put her face in her hands and shut out the 
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night and the stars. Then she put her fingers into her 
low gown and drew up a little bag of mauve silk which 
was fastened by ribbons to a brooch. She opened it 
and took out the amethyst and laid it in her hand. It 
twinkled in the starshine like an eye looking at her. 
She bent and kissed it. 

‘‘'You shall never leave me!’’ she whispered to it. 
‘* Never! Not because you are to keep harm from me— 
I do not mind evil if he is there, I could bear all things 
—but because he gave you to me.” Then she hid it 
away again in her warm breast, and got slowly to her 
feet. “I must go down,” she said wearily, “and I want | 
to think.” 

She turned on the light and tidied her hair, went 
into her bath-room and washed her hands, put a touch 
of powder on her face, and went slowly downstairs. 

Satori was standing by the window, deep in a dis- 
cussion with Lord Binchester; he did not seem to 
notice her entry, and she went and joined another 
group, and shortly after that she sang, and played 
accompaniments for half an hour. When they settled 
down to bridge in the library she was not at the same 
table as Satori. 

They never had a word together till he said good- 
bye, when his words were of the ordinary courtesy from 
a guest to his hostess. 


CHAPTER IX 


EXT day the weather changed completely. 
From being balmy and fine, and almost 
too warm in the day, it changed to a 
drizzling rain and a chilly breeze. The 

leaves, which had hitherto been falling in ones and 
twos, now came down in showers, and the grounds — 
looked sodden and dreary. Up to now it had been 
too warm for fires, even at night, but when the party 
straggled down on this morning they found the plants 
cleared away from every fireplace, and bright fires 
burning in their stead. | 

It was a kind of day that irritated Berthe when 
she had a house-full. When she was alone she 
was not in the least depressed by the weather, she 
never bored herself; but when she had visitors, a 
whole day in the house got on her nerves. The men 
were all right, they all went shooting; but she had 
five women to think of; her aunt she did not 
reckon, as naturally Lady Crawton never counted as 
& Visitor. 

When the weather was fine the women always went 
out to join the men for luncheon, but to-day that was 
out of the question. 

Berthe stood looking out of the breakfast-room 
window after seeing the men off, and she shivered. No 
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other woman had come down for breakfast, and for 
that she was devoutly thankful. 

‘‘Let us hope they won’t come down for ages!” 
said Berthe to herself as she drummed on the window 
_ pane “all wrinkled with rain.” She had not slept 

well, and now she yawned a long, long yawn with the 
luxury of stretched arms and open mouth, not one of 
those strangled throaty yawns that one tries more 
or less unsuccessfully to hide, with its after effects of 
aching neck and watery eyes. 

‘‘That’s what we shall both be longing to do every 
moment before the day is over!”’ remarked Lady 
Crawton, who had entered the room quietly. Berthe 
turned round and kissed her. 

‘Oh, Aunt Lavvy, what shall we do with them ?” 
she asked hopelessly. 

_“T don’t know, my dear! Let’s see, we may be 
able to manage a bridge four this afternoon. Anne 
plays, Belle Seaton thinks she does. Then there’s you, 
and me. Does Mrs. Greening play ? I forget.” 

‘‘Yes,” answered Berthe, sighing, “‘she plays very 
well; so does Lady Dunstead. But I am sure Mrs. 
Cedric does not; you cannot imagine if, can you? and 
you and I cannot play at the same time. It’s all very 
well people saying that one does not entertain guests 
nowadays, and that one leaves them to their own 
devices ; that’s all right for fine days; they can go out 
and have horses and carts and things, but I find people 
are peevish on wet days and demand attention. If only 
this rain would stop!”’ 
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‘Put that out of your head at once, Berthe, it does 
not intend to stop all day. And think of the good it 
is doing to the country!” Lady Crawton ended with 
a twinkle in her eye. 

‘‘Whatsaname the country!” ejaculated Berthe. 
‘*T know what it will be. Every one will gossip about 
clothes and things, and Mrs. Cedric won’t listen, and 
will ripple on about her ‘ work’ and her ‘ nerves’ like 
a ball of wool rolling down a slope. Mrs. Greening will 
gush about her exceedingly commonplace children; 
Lady Dunstead will say with her eyebrows, ‘How 
very plebeian!’ dear Anne will look beautiful and 
plaintive ; you will doze and pretend you're not doing 
it; and I shall have to put your hair straight without 
any one noticing, and shall have to generally soothe 
every one’s ruffled spirits.” 

Lady Crawton laughed. ‘The only times you are 
ever spiteful Berthe are on these occasions. And yet 
you like women.” 

‘‘T adore them!” smiled Berthe, “but not en 
bloc.” 

Her aunt laughed again. ‘I think I agree with 
you.” 

‘I should be perfectly content if you and I were 
alone,’’ went on Berthe, ‘‘or if Anne were here, or 
Belle. But it seems to me that women, however 
individually nice they may be, seem to cut each other’s 
throats when they are collected together in a bunch. I 
am naturally an amiable person myself, but I own 
frankly I feel anything but amiable when I’m cribbed, 
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cabined and confined in company with more than one 
or two of my own sex. Besides, I should love to go to 
sleep this afternoon. I’m dead tired.” 

‘“Why, dear?’’ asked Lady Crawton, anxiously, 
‘* didn’t you sleep well?” 

“Abominably! It was the change of weather, I 
suppose. I awoke cold and pulled on another blanket, 
then I was too hot. Then I was hungry, and the 
biscuits in my box are hateful, ’'ve suddenly discovered 
that I loathe them, I must tell them to put some other 
kind. I never slept properly till about five, and a night 
like that does bore one so.” 

Lady Crawton studied her niece’s profile with 
narrowed eyes, but she said nothing. 

“Oh!” cried Berthe, apparently 2 propos of siete: 
‘*T forgot, I must write a note before they come down. 
I want to order a frame from town.” 

‘* For what ?”’ 

‘‘An engraving Mr. Satori brought me last night. 
It was awfully good of him, it matches one in the red 
room exactly. Au revoir for the moment, Aunt Lavvy, 
and if the rabble come down, do, like a dear, entertain 
them till I reappear.” 

She went straight to the red room and took out the 
engraving from the window-seat, then she went to the 
library and packed it up and sealed and addressed it, 
and wrote a note. Then she rang. 

‘¢ Tell Wilkins to take this down to the post office,”’ 
she said to the footman, ‘‘ and tell him to be very care- 
ful of it. It is to be registered. Tell him to bring me 
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the receipt when he returns. No, the letter need not 
be registered, only the parcel.” 

Then she went back to her aunt whom she found in 
the hall reading the paper, and at the same moment 
Mrs. Greening and Mrs. Cedric came down the stairs. 

‘‘Thank you, as well as I ever do,” answered the | 
latter resignedly to Berthe’s inquiries if she had slept 
well. 

‘‘I am so sorry the weather is so hateful on your 
first day,” said Berthe, cheerfully, ‘““we have had 
glorious sunny days up to now. I am afraid if means ~ 
to stick to it, too; we shall have to stay in the house.” 

“T do not in the least mind,’ answered the lady, 
turning large sad eyes to the window, ‘‘I am always 
prepared for wet days, I have had such terrible things 
to suffer that the weather makes no difference to me. 
I am always ready for anything disagreeable! ”’ 

Berthe glanced sideways ather aunt. “On the prin- 
ciple of the person who sat on the floor and said, ‘Now 
I can’t fall any further,’” she remarked. 

Mrs. Cedric turned her blue eyes upon her question- 
ingly. “Did they? how funny!” she said vaguely. 
“ How comforting a fire is,” she added, holding out her 
hands to the blazing logs. 

Berthe shivered as she looked. at her guest. She 
herself had on a smart tailor-made dress, so had Mrs. 
Greening. Mrs. Cedric was hung about with a pink- 
and-white chiffon blouse with very short sleeves and no 
collar. She always preached that women ought to be 
womanly, and the chief interpretation of this appeared 
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to be an uncorseted effect, with a great absence of neck 
gear. Chiffon was her great standby, she evidently 
thought it was the “soft clinging material’ so often 
described in the old-fashioned class of book. She had 
three turquoise combs in her hair, a pair of large 
turquoise ear-rings, and a long chain hanging from her 
neck, studded with the same stone. Some one had 
once told her that turquoise suited her eyes. 

“What a rest this is!” she remarked, as she sank 

gracefully intoachair. “It is my holiday, you know; I 
" am not going to /do one bit of writing while I am here. 
I managed to write my articles for the Stay at Home 
and Wives and Maids before I came down. Such a 
relief! It is such a tax on one’s time. By the way, 
Miss Hamilton, I don’t see them here; I looked through 
a pile of papers last night in the library.” 

Berthe coughed nervously. ‘No, I’m sorry,” she 
said, ‘‘I never read that—er—women’s papers, they 
bore me.” 

Mrs. Cedric looked astonished. ‘‘ Bore you!” she 
exclaimed, as energetically as she ever said anything, 
“Show can Wives and Maids bore any one, I wonder? . 
It isso useful, and such charming articles in it. I write 
about husbands, you know.” 

‘‘How?” asked Lady Crawton; ‘‘do you mean, ‘Do 
married men make the best husbands’ ?”’ 

Berthe and Mrs. Greening laughed, but Mrs. Cedric 
looked puzzled. “I don’t understand,” she said plain- 
tively, ‘‘ married men are husbands !”’ 

Berthe slipped behind her to a table to hide her 
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shaking shoulders, but Lady Crawton answered quite 
gravely— 

“Oh, it’s not my riddle, I’m not so clever; it was 
that after-dinner man, What’s-his-name, who pro- 
pounded the conundrum in a speech.” 

“Ah! that accounts for it,” and the pathetic blue 
eyes looked relieved. “I give advice to women, you 
know, how to manage their husbands, and so on. I 
have a few numbers upstairs, if you would like to see 
them ?” 

Berthe’s mouth, as she bent over the table searching 
for an imaginary something, formed itself into a round 
O. But again, Lady Crawton was equal to the occasion. 

‘‘T am sure we should be charmed,” she said cor- 
dially. ‘I have often read your articles in other papers 
with—interest. It must be very useful, Mrs. Cunning- 
ton, young women do make such muddles of their 
husbands sometimes, don’t they ?” 

‘“‘ Don’t they ?”’ breathed Mrs. Cedric with emotion. 
‘‘Now, my husband has always been happy and con- 
tented, invalid as I used to be (I suffered tortures); I 
always saw after his comfort. He always had good 
food, and what I say is, a man will usually be contented 
if you give him good food.” 

‘“‘ How original!’ murmured Mrs. Greening. 

‘‘Yes, people don’t think enough of that,’’ went on 
the plaintive monotonous voice, “and one must not worry 
the man; if he is a little late, one must not grumble. 
When I first married I was quite poor, and I managed 
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dinner myself when the servants left in a body, and we 
had three men staying with us. I had been on the rack 
all day, positively on the rack, but will will do anything. 
I just made myself do it, and Alec said it was one of the 
best dinners he had ever eaten. Good morning, Belle 
dear, how sweet you look.” This to Belle Seaton, who 
had come down the stairs softly. 

‘*T was just saying, dear,’ she went on, before any 
one could get in more than a “ good morning,” “ that we 
must humour men; I know you agree with me so 
thoroughly, we must be charming and nice to them 
always, we must not forget that man has set us on a 
pedestal.” 

Bertha laughed outright. “Yes,” she said whim- 
sically, ‘‘and they have been kicking at the pedestal 
ever since, to try and knock it over.” 

‘‘Oh!” began Mrs. Cedric, breathlessly, but they 
were spared the rest, as just then, with a chorus of 
excited barks, Berthe’s three dogs dashed into the hall. 

Mrs. Cedric gave a quick frown at the noise, then 
her brow cleared. She stooped quickly from her chair 
and held out her hand to one of the Poms. To Berthe’s 
surprise the dog left her, and trotted off to smell the 
outstretched hand. When he had done this to his 
satisfaction, he waved his tail and put two paws on 
Mrs. Cedric’s lap. 

‘‘Come down, Imp!” called Berthe. ‘‘ I’ve told you 
not to do that.” Imp cast a look at her of apology and 
justification, then sprang altogether on Mrs. Cedric’s 
lap and licked her face. She put her arms round him 
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and kissed his nose. Then she looked up smiling. The 
fretful plaintive look had all gone from her face, and 
she laughed. 

“‘Are you jealous, Miss Hamilton?” she queried, 
rubbing the dog’s soft ears. 

“‘N—o,” hesitated Berthe, “‘ but I’m surprised. Imp 
goes to so few people; he’s fearfully shy of strangers.” 

Mrs. Cedric gave a little croony laugh. ‘“‘I am 
afraid you must count me as a friend in future,’ she 
said pleasantly. ‘‘ Animals just love me always; I 
suppose because I love them so much.” 

Plato, the great Dane, was smelling at Imp and 
Mrs. Cedric; then he waved his long tail and sat down 
in a heap on Mrs. Cedric’s dress, dragging it down 
most uncomfortably. 

Berthe looked down at the café au lait ball sitting 
on her knee. ‘ Are you going to desert me too, James 
Lee?” But James Lee smiled and licked her chin. 
“James Lee!” laughed Mrs. Cedric. ‘“ What a funny 
name! The only James Lee I know is Browning’s.” 

Berthe laughed. ‘‘That’s why!” she exclaimed. 
‘‘ Even when he was a puppy he could not stand being 
touched with rough hands. We could not make it out 
for a long time and thought he was horribly aristocratic, 
until we found that the little invalid daughter of Graham 
at the West Lodge could do anything with him. Then 
Lady Mabel Grindley came down, and he would not let 
her touch him; you know she goes in for poker work 
and all sorts of carpentering, and her hands are awful. 
Then we began to understand. Once the Dad lost his 
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gloves out driving and his hands got horribly rough. 
James Lee welcomed him as usual on his return, but 
the moment he licked his hands he retired backwards 
with a growl! It was then we named him ‘James Lee.’ 
You remember ‘Go! little girl with the poor coarse 
hand,’ don’t you?’’ Berthe laughed again as she ended, 
and kissed James Lee’s left ear. 

‘‘Ah! here are the two late ones!” cried Lady 
Crawton, as Lady Dunstead and Lady Anne appeared 
at the top of the stairs. 

‘Yes, aren’t we shocking?” laughed Lady Anne. 
‘“‘T thought I should be the last, but I met Lady 
Dunstead just coming out of her—Oh!”’ 

Lady Dunstead, descending the last steps, slipped 
and came down with a slithering rush, subsiding into a 
' frilled heap at the bottom. Every one jumped up, and 
the dogs barked furiously. 

Berthe ran to the stairs. ‘‘Oh, I’m so sorry!” she 
cried. ‘Are you hurt?” 

Lady Dunstead picked herself up with help, and 
_ then groaned. ‘ My ankle!” she gasped. 

‘‘Oh dear! Oh dear! I hope you haven’t sprained 
it.’ Berthe looked eee concerned as she helped 
the lady to a chair. 

“Tt was my own fault, I wasn’t looking, and stepped 
over the side of the carpet on to the oak, and I slipped.” 
She was a little white, and Berthe flew to the dining- 
room and brought her back a glass of wine. 

‘‘Now, she said resolutely, ‘Iam going to see to 
this,’’ and she knelt down. 
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‘‘Oh, my dear, don’t bother ; ring for my maid.” 

‘‘Nonsense! I can do it far better than your maid.” 
Berthe, as she spoke, was deftly undoing the buttons of 
a buckled shoe, then she stripped off the stocking. 
Lady Dunstead had a very beautiful foot, and was 
quite aware of it, so she made no further protest, and 
Berthe felt the ankle gently but firmly. 

“I don’t think it’s sprained, Lady Dunstead, but 
you've probably strained it rather badly. I’m going 
to bathe it and bandage it for you. I think you had 
better not move if you don’t mind public ambulance 
work !’’ 

“Not at all!” answered Lady Dunstead complacently ; 
and Berthe rang the bell and asked for her maid. 

‘‘ Amélie!” she called when the Frenchwoman 
appeared, ‘‘can you find such a thing as a foot-bath ? 
Well, bring me one and some very hot water. Then 
bring me the bottle of Pond’s Extract and a long 
bandage from my medicine cupboard. Be quick!’ 

“ How well you speak French, Miss Hamilton!” cried 
Mrs. Cedric. 

“‘T ought to!” laughed Berthe. “I am partly 
French, you know; and I went to school in France.” 

The dogs were seated in a row, looking intensely 
interested. . 

‘‘ Those dogs embarrass me!’ said Lady Dunstead ; 
‘‘ they seem to think it all so highly improper.” 

‘‘Shoo!’’ said Berthe, and the three dogs retired to 
Mrs. Cedric, where James Lee oe her hand, and 
promptly adopted her. 
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When the bath arrived, Berthe turned up the lower 
sleeves of her dress. Beneath the loose short sleeves 
of her bodice she had full soft puffs of white silk, which 
she undid at the wrist and tucked up; then she bathed | 
the ankle tenderly and bandaged it with long strips 
soaked in Pond’s Extract. 

‘‘How clever of you!” sighed the wounded lady 
gratefully. ‘It hardly hurts at all now. No, I'm 
sure it is not sprained. Thank you so very much, Miss 
Hamilton ; it’s most awfully kind of you.” 

Lady Anne was standing near and watching with 
deep interest as Berthe put in a safety-pin to fasten the 
last twist of bandage. 

‘* How did you learn, Berthe ?” she asked. 

“Oh, old Dr. Tees showed me how to bandage years 
ago, when all those people were hurt in the village by 
that chimney that was struck by lightning, you re- 
member? He said I ought to be a nurse; I was quite 
proud of myself.” She stood up and began to roll down 
her sleeves. 
| ‘‘ What is that funny mark on your arm, Berthe ?” 

inguired Lady Anne, bending forward with interest. 
_ Berthe hurried down her sleeve and fastened it. 

‘*QOh, nothing,” she answered quickly, stooping her 
head and peering at the buttons of her wristband; ‘‘a 
burn, that’s all.” 

‘*A burn! why, it looked as if you’d painted it in 
Chinese characters or something.” 

“No!” she bent and patted Plato, “it’s gone in 
rather a funny shape now, that’s all.” She changed 
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the subject by asking what every one would like to do, 
but Lady Crawton looked at her sideways. 

“IT wish I’d seen it!’? she thought to herself. 
‘‘ Berthe would not show it to me the next day. What 
can it be? The man can’t have burnt her, surely!” 


———— 
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> CHAPTER X 


HE next day the rain and the chilly breeze 
had disappeared, and it was fine and 
fairly warm again, much to Berthe’s joy. 
The day before had tried her temper 

severely. Towards five o’clock every one of the women 
—including amiable Lady Crawton—had become more 
or less peevish. Lady Dunstead’s ankle hurt her; 
Mrs. Cedric’s ‘‘ nerves’? had broken down, and she 
droned more aggressively than ever; Mrs. Seaton and 
Lady Crawton lost at bridge, and always drew together ; 
Mrs. Greening knocked down and broke a very valuable 
old china bowl, and she hated breaking things in other 
people’s houses. Lady Anne remained fairly placid 
until she had an argument with Lady Dunstead about 
religion, and the latter had declared uncompromisingly 
_ that all Catholics (Roman Catholics she persisted in 
calling them) were hypocrites, when Lady Anne had 
waxed wrath and voluble in defence of a Church she 
had more than half a mind to enter herself. 

Berthe had tried to calm everybody in turn, until, 
in walking behind a table, she had trodden on Imp’s 
paw and been greeted with appalling howls. After 
comforting the dog, she leaned back in her chair and 
laughed the laugh of absolute despair. 

Lady Crawton’s voice, raised in deep ire, rang out— 
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‘‘There! we've lost two tricks. Really, Belle, I 
cannot understand your play; you know perfectly well 
I discard from weakness, and when you get in with 
your ace of clubs you carefully lead me another club 
just because you have the silly jack, unguarded too! 
You never had a chance of making it sitting behind 
the queen. I had five diamonds to the king ace—all 
thrown away.” 

‘‘You threw a diamond your first discard on the 
spades,” protested Mrs. Seaton. 

‘“‘I did not?” ejaculated Lady Crawton. ‘‘I threw 
a club, then a heart.” | 

‘‘ It’s very peculiar. I was watching most carefully.” 

‘‘ Well, another time don’t get optical illusions! ’’ 
quoth Lady Crawton irately. ‘It has lost us the rub.” 

Mrs. Cedric rose from her chair, where she had 
been listlessly turning over the Queen and Country Life. 
‘‘I wonder if you would excuse me, Miss Hamilton ? ”’ 
she asked sadly. ‘‘I ought always to rest a little, if 
I can, before dinner.” 

‘‘Oh, of course, Mrs. Cunnington. Please always 
do exactly as you like here; I want every one to 
please themselves entirely. Let me come up with 
you, and see that you are quite comfortable.” 

‘‘T’ve got a headache,” announced Belle Seaton, 
rather crossly. ‘I hate bridge; one never can please 
one’s partner.” This, with what in a housemaid would 
be called a “sniff,” at Lady Crawton, ‘I think I will 
lie down myself a little, Berthe.” 

‘‘Do, dear,” said Berthe, sweetly. 
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‘If one of you will give me an arm, I will go up 
too,” remarked Lady Dunstead, rising slowly from her 
sofa. ‘‘It’s so uncomfortable lying for hours strapped 
up in a tight dress.” 

‘‘Yes; isn’t it ?’’—this enthusiastically from Berthe. 
‘‘ And do put on a tea-gown, to-night, Lady Dunstead ; 
no strangers are coming.” 

Berthe escorted the three women upstairs to their 
_ rooms, and saw them comfortably installed; then she 
wended her way down towards the hall again, yawning. 
Halfway she met her aunt and Mrs. Greening and Lady 
. Anne. The latter put her arm round Berthe’s waist. 
‘* You poor, tired, worried hostess! ’’ she said affection- 
ately. ‘‘ What a wretched time you've had, poor dear! 
Now, we are all going to our rooms, too, and you must 
go and lie down for two and a half hours. Your aunt 
tells me you slgpt badly last night.” 

‘*What a bird you are, Anne! Oh, I am so 
sleepy! You’re sure you won't tell Binny what a 
brute I am if I really do go?”’ 

Lady Anne laughed and kissed her. ‘No, dear! 
Binny came into my room before he went this morning, 
and remarked, ‘ Poor Berthe will have a hell of a time 
. cooped up with all you women all day! I pity a 
hostess in this weather;’ and though I am sure you 
have had a—chose of a time, you have been perfectly 
sweet to everybody. Now run away and sleep.” 
| And Berthe squeezed her arm gratefully, and went 
_ to her room, where she slept soundly from sheer 
fatigue till her maid came to dress her for dinner. 
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‘“* Well,” inquired Mr. Seaton that night, “how did 
all you ladies get on in this awful weather ?’’ 

‘“‘ Admirably!” answered his wife, and she slipped 
her hand through Lady Crawton’s arm, “all except 
poor Lady Dunstead.” 

“Oh, I’m all right now,” announced that lady, who 
was flirting with her own husband on the sofa. ‘‘ My 
ankle is really better now. It was only a strain; it 
will be quite well to-morrow.” 

And the evening passed off gaily with every one 
in a good temper. 

The next day, being fine, there could be no repetition 
of the difficulties of the day before, and Berthe came 
down singing to give the men their breakfast. 

The whole party had lunch together in a barn, and 
afterwards the women separated. Lady Dunstead 
(whose ankle was only a little stiff), Lady Crawton, 
and Mrs. Cedric, going for a drive in the New Forest ; 
Lady Anne, Mrs. Seaton, Mrs. Greening, and Berthe 
for a brisk gallop. 

When they returned for a late tea, all six looked 
cheery and good-tempered, and Berthe, looking round 
at the smiling faces, offered up a little prayer that the 
weather would remain fine. 

That night, after dinner, just after the men had 
come into the drawing-room, a footman entered with 
more haste than was usual in that house of soft-footed, 
well-trained servants. He went quickly up to his 
master, almost brushing aside Lord Dunstead. 

** Leeson’s mill ’s on fire, sir! he gasped out. 
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‘‘Lord!” cried Mr. Hamilton. ‘‘ Have they sent for 
the brigade ?”’ 

‘‘Yes, sir; young Short came up and told us, but 
he says Leeson can’t be found, and they’re afraid the 
mill will go, with this wind, before the men can get 
back from Townchester.”’ 

‘* All you men go down at once, and do what you 
can to help. Take all the hose you can find. I shall 
be down at once. Tell Jakes to saddle Bess and bring 
her round. No, not Bess; she may be nervous. 
Cockchafer is better.” 

‘Yes, sir,” and the man proceeded to the door. 

‘‘ Let him bring the bay for me, Uncle Donald,” said 
Jim Burke, ‘‘I will ride with you.” 

“Allright. Tell Jakes to bring both horses round.” 

‘‘ Let us all go,” said Lord Dunstead. ‘‘ We can all 
help.” : 

‘*Wait a moment, Brown,” cried Mr. Hamilton to 
the footman, and the man faced about. 

Then Berthe took the matter into her own hands. 

‘‘Tell Jakes to bring round the big wagonette. 
Cockchafer and the bay first, mind, and then the 
wagonette.”’ 

The man disappeared. 

“T shall go down, Dad, too. Vine cottages are almost 
against the mills, and we may have to calm all those 
poor people.” 

Mr. Hamilton nodded, and ran from the room, 
followed by Jim, flinging off his evening coat as he 
mounted the stairs. 

H 
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‘‘ Porson!” he shouted, ‘‘ here, quick!” as his valet 
appeared. ‘‘ My old blue suit!” 

He and his nephew changed in three minutes, and 
came tearing down the stairs as all the guests were 
mounting. Every woman, even to Mrs. Cedric, had 
volunteered to go too—the excitement of a fire is not 
confined to the lower classes. 

In an incredibly short space of time the whole party 
was in the wagonette, and being driven down to the 
village towards the flames, which they could seo already 
mounting higher and higher. 

Berthe had slipped off her evening skirt, and put on 
a short tweed, and over her décolleté bodice she wore an 
old tartan cape. 

Most of the women had done the same thing, and a 
nervous laugh was raised when Lady Anne discovered 
she had forgotten to change her white silk shoes and 
stockings, which looked odd sticking out beneath a very 
short serge skirt. 

The men were in most extraordinary garments, all 
with tweed or serge trousers and coats; but two of 
them had left on their evening waistcoats, and all of 
them had omitted to change their ties. 

Lady Crawton giggled weakly. “You all look as if. 
you'd broken into a house and stolen clothes you did not 
know how to put on!”’ and a general laugh went pealing 
out into the night. 

The village street was deserted as they swept down 
it; and as they turned the corner the horses shied 
violently, and Jakes had to’get down to calm them and 
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lead them on. Leeson’s mill was about a quarter of a 
mile from the village, a long, whitewashed, three-storied 
place, luckily hidden from the village by a group of 
trees. The only houses near it were a row of eight 
cottages, which were inhabited chiefly by Leeson’s 
employés and their wives and families. 

When they got to the wood the sweating horses 
refused to go any further, and the party got out. ‘“‘ Put 
them up in old Tom’s stables, Jakes,” commanded 
Berthe, ‘‘and come on and help directly you can.” 

‘“‘ Yes, miss; I'll be down in two minutes. I won't 
unharness them.” 

When. Berthe, running, turned the corner of the 
wood, she stood still a moment and shivered, then she 
ran on. 

The whole of the east side of the mill was in flames, 
which rose high to the sky, and the fire appeared to be 
spreading rapidly along the roof. 

The cottages luckily stood on the west side, but an 
excited group of women and children was standing in 
front of them wailing and crying, and pointing at the 
leaping flames with excited gestures. 

In front of the mill was collected the whole popula- 
tion of the village, and a chain of men directed by Mr. 
Hamilton was passing along buckets of water from the 
mill stream. Against the middle of the mill was placed 
a long ladder, and men ,were standing on this a few 
rungs from each other, passing up buckets to others on 
the roof, who were soaking the middle and west side in 
a frantic endeavour to save the rest of the mill. 
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A small group of men was standing entangled in 
hose by a stand-pipe, and Berthe noticed with a leap of 
her heart that Satori was directing operations here. 
All the men from the Manor ran up to help him, and 
they got one hose screwed on and uncoiled, when it was 
found too short. Satori sat on the ground and slit off 
the rose with a knife; then he slit off the nozzle from 
another long hose, and by sheer strength of fingers 
pulled the rubber over the first, and bound it round 
with the scarves two workmen offered him. Then he 
got up and ran with the hose towards the mill. 

‘Turn on the tap, men!” he called, and a long jet 
of water went high up amid cheers, and played on the 
burning building. It was very lucky that water was 
laid on in the village—Mr. Hamilton had borne most of 
the expense himself three years before. 

Berthe then ran across the sopping ground to the 
women at the cottages. 

‘* Oh, miss! oh, miss!" they cried as she came. 

‘‘Keep your heads!” she shouted, to make her 
voice heard above the din of the roaring flames and 
calling men. ‘I think they will be able to keep the 
flames back till the fire brigade comes.” 

‘Do you really think so, miss?” asked one woman, 
with tears streaming down her face. ‘‘ It would be just 
awful to have our homes burnt.” 

“Cheer up, Mrs. Brown; every one is doing all they 
can. Where’s Jackie?” 

“‘T don’t know, miss,” said Mrs. Brown, dolefully. 
“‘He played truant from school this afternoon, Jim 
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Smith tells me, and he hasn’t returned for ‘is supper. 
I expect he went off to the circus at Townchester, and 
won't come back till we’re all in bed, the bad boy.” 

‘*How’s your mother, Mrs. Carter? Surely you 
haven't left the poor old thing alone?” 

‘“‘T’m ere, miss!” said a feeble voice at her elbow; 
and Berthe looked down to see; an old woman in 
a rocking chair, with her hands swollen and twisted 
with rheumatism. 

‘‘ Why, it’s the first time you’ve been out for ages, 
Mrs. Porter! Quite an outing for you!” 

‘Carter carried me down, miss. I insisted. I 
wasn’t going to be burnt alive in my bed for no one.” 

Berthe smiled at Mrs. Carter, Mrs. Porter’s rooted 
idea that her son-in-law wanted to get rid of her was 
well known. 

Just then there came a loud excited shout from all 
the men by the burning mill. 

‘< What is it?”’ cried a woman. ‘The brigade?” — 

‘*No, 16 cannot have arrived yet. I will run and 
see,” and Berthe sped off to the crowd. 

A curious silence settled down on the men before 
she got to them, a silence that was only broken by the 
roaring flames. 

Then ‘there came an agonized shriek of a man. 
‘It’s my Jackie!” 

Berthe looked up at the spot at which all eyes were 
gazing, and a long shudder went through her. 

In the middle of the building, quite close to the fast 
approaching flames, at a window of the top storey, was 
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the white face of a boy. He was completely cut off 
from the stairs which were in the extreme east of the 
mill. The upper storey, as a matter of fact, was one 
long communicating line of granaries, used for storing 
straw and sacks. The windows were glazed with a 
thick common glass where they were not boarded up 
altogether. It was at one of these glazed windows that 
the child was standing, his poor little face quite visible 
by the light of the fire. Clutched tight in his arms was 
a dog of a nondescript breed, its tongue hanging out 
and its agonized body twisting in the boy’s arms. One 
minute of paralyzed inaction passed, then a rush was 
made for the ladder which was at the west side. It was 
brought by willing hands and placed against the window. 
The flames nearly touched it, and the smoke whirled 
round the lower half of it. 

‘Open the window!”’ shouted a man in stentorian 
accents; and the anxious watchers saw the boy shake 
his head and bang at the glass with one hand which he 
freed from the dog. 

**Tt’s nailed up!” shrieked Brown. ‘All those upper 
windows are nailed up, except those at the east where 
the cranes are. Oh, my God, if I wasn’t a cripple!” 

Brown had only one leg, and, though a very able 
workman with his arms, could not mount a ladder. 

Then some one came through the crowd pushing the 
men on one side. It was Paolo Satori. 

‘Give me a hatchet, one of you, I'll go!” he cried. 

Berthe, in her almost hysterical excitement, clutched 
his arm. 
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‘*No, no!” she pleaded. ‘‘ Let one of the men go; 
they are used to ladders, and—and oh, the flames are 
so near!” 

She ended with a sob, but Satori squeezed her 
clinging hand, and put it away from him. 

**T am all right,” he said hurriedly; ‘‘ don’t fear for 
me, and I hope to bring the boy down.” 

He ran from her, and soaked his handkerchief in 
water and tied it over his mouth and nose, then he 
took off his coat. 

_ “ Here, Satori, put this over your hair, quick!” cried 
Mr. Hamilton, and he tied another soaked handkerchief 
over Satori’s head. 

With an axe in his hand, Satori began to climb the 
ladder amid breathless silence. 

‘¢ Play the hose on the ladder and to the east of the 
window,” commanded Lord Dunstead; and the men 
with the hose obeyed him energetically. 

Then the man on the ladder mounted above the 
smoke, and they saw him nearing the window, running 
up the ladder almost as quickly as a workman. The 
boy was staring out at him with his pathetic face 
pressed close against the window. When he reached 
the window he waved at the boy. 

“Get back! ’’ he called, and the face disappeared. 

He raised the axe and sent it crashing down into the 
glass, then he chopped and smashed as fast as his arm 
could move. 

‘‘ Look after those middle rungs, men! for your lives 
keep the flames back!” bawled a voice with a strong 
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American accent; and a man ran halfway up the 
ladder and dashed water from a bucket on a burning 
beam, and all the while the hose was sending its long 
shoot of water on the same place. 

Then Satori dropped the axe, and leant in at the 
window, twisting one arm and leg round the ladder to 
keep his position. 

‘Come along, child! All right, I'll take your dog, 
come!” 

He gathered the child and dog in his strong arm 
and swung back to the ladder. 

‘‘Keep your face tight pressed in my neck against 
the wet cloth. Yes, so. Keep your dog’s head under 
your jacket. Now we're all right.” 

When he began the descent a deafening shout went 
up. Halfway down, when the smoke reached them, the 
boy struggled, and Satori nearly dropped him; but he 
clenched his teeth, and clasped his arm tighter round 
the thin little body and the dog, and got safely to the 
ground, and then the ringing cheer rang out again, 
and hands rough with toil relieved him of his burden 
and patted him on the back. 

Brown held the boy roughly to him, the strong man 
was crying, and couldn’t say a word. 

Jackie burst into sudden tears. ‘‘ I’m sorry, father!” 
he sobbed. ‘‘I went up there at five to rat, and I went 
to sleep; I only woke up with all the noise and—and 
—— ” sobs. 

Luckily the boy’s mother had not been there; the 
cottages were round the west side, and Mr. Hamilton 
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had given strict orders that the women were to stay 
where they were. 

The mongrel had slunk off home as fast as he 
could go, and Jackie looked up at Berthe proudly 
through his tears. 

‘*T saved the dorg, miss!” 

Berthe had preached kindness to animals many times 
to the boys in the village, and he felt sure that he had 
done the right thing. 

‘‘ But are you hurt, Jackie?” asked Berthe, anxiously. 
‘‘What is all this? Why, child, you're positively 
smothered in blood.” 

Jackie burst into fresh tears, then he stammered— 
‘¢’Tain’t me, miss, I ain’t hurt. I think it was the 
gentleman, I think he cut ’is——-”” 

But Berthe was off. She found Satori standing 
apart from the crowd with her father and Mr. Dyson ; 
he was leaning against a pile of; wood, and Dyson was 
pouring brandy from a flask down his throat. 

‘‘ It’s the smoke,” explained her father; ‘the man 
was half suffocated.” 

Satori was holding his right arm behind him, and 
Berthe looked down; a long stream of blood was 
trickling down the wood to the ground. 

She gave a gasping cry and pointed. ‘It’s not!” 
she cried; ‘‘ he’s bleeding to death!” She snatched at 
his hand. ‘Quick, undo this link, Dad!” 

Mr. Hamilton undid the link, and turned back the 
cuff sodden in blood. Then both men cried out: across 
the inner part of the wrist, rather high up, was a long 
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jagged cut whence the blood was spurting in a bright 
scarlet jet. 

‘It’s nothing,” began Satori; then he turned whiter, 
and leaned heavily back. 

‘‘Set him down!’ commanded Berthe. ‘‘Where is 
Dr. Tees ?” 

‘*It’s he who went for the brigade, he'll come back 
with it.” 

** Get handkerchiefs, quick!” Berthe wasvery white, but 
her presence of mind rarely failed her in moments of stress. 

She tied the wrist tightly in a handkerchief, then 
she pushed up the shirt higher. On the forearm was 
@ curious mark; it went completely round, quite evenly, — 
as if an iron bracelet had burnt into the flesh many 
years before. Berthe hardly looked at it, she was too 
intent on saving his life. 

‘‘ Another handkerchief, thanks! Now find me a 
smooth bit of wood. Yes, that will do.” She took 
a flat small ruler from Mr. Dyson and twisted it in the 
handkerchief she had tied loosely round the arm. 
“Twist this, Dad, please. Yes, as}tight as you like. Now, 
Mr. Dyson, we must hold up his arm till Dr. Tees comes. 
Right up, please; yes,so. Give him some more brandy, 
Dad.” 

‘‘Tt’s in my pocket, Mr. Hamilton,” said the 
American ; and Mr. Hamilton got it and poured another 
cupful down Satori’s throat. 

He was not unconscious, but nearly so. 

‘‘Oh God!” cried Berthe, in an agony, ‘‘ will Dr. Tees 
never come? He may bleed to death!” 
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Then she felt a hand grasp hers, and looked down. 
Satori’s left hand was on her right, and he pulled her 
towards him. 

‘*T want to say something,” he whispered feebly. 

She bent down with her ear close to his mouth. 

‘* Don’t worry,” he murmured very low, ‘I am all 
right.” 

‘¢ But—but—you've cut the artery,” Berthe’s voice 
was equally low, and trembling slightly. - 

**T tell you you need not fear. You can believe me, 
Berthe.” 

Kven then, in her frantic anxiety, she noticed that 
he used her name for the first time. . 

‘* But it’s dangerous,” she persisted, and she watched 
@ peculiar smile come over Satori’s mouth with a thrill 
of almost horror. 

‘‘T swear to you that it will be all right,” he repeated ; 
*‘ there is nothing to fear.’’ 

Just then the west side of the roof fell in with a 
terrific crash and shot showers of sparks everywhere. 


CHAPTER XI | 


HE fire, notwithstanding the frantic efforts 
of all the willing helpers, was spreading 
rapidly along the front. 

The window where Jackie Brown had 
stood was now engulfed in seething flame. The 
occupants of Vine Cottages were beginning to carry 
out their household goods, and all the women guests 
from the Manor were helping them. One or two men 
were there to lift down the heavier things, but few could 
be spared from the fire, which required every hand. 

Mr. Dyson had rigged up another hose to the pump | 
with the aid of many ingenious contrivances; but, 
though three men pumped with a will, the jet sent 
out was but feeble, and only reached to the first floor 
windows. The other hose was doing brave work, as 
the pressure on the stand-pipe was good, and it shot 
water right on to the roof; but what good was one | 
hose and many buckets with a conflagration of this — 
magnitude ? | | 
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The men were beginning to despair, when one who 
was on the roof at the extreme west, pouring buckets of | 
water on the tiles, cried out that he saw lights on the | 
Townchester road. A thankful shout went up, and the | 
men worked with redoubled vigour. 

‘¢ Where’s Satori ?’’ panted Da Campo to Jim Burke, 
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as he passed a bucket to him. ‘I don’t see him 
anywhere.” 

Jim looked round. ‘I don’t know, I haven’t seen 
him since—— I say, I hope he wasn’t overcome at 
all. Here, spread out a bit, you fellows, and I'll slip 
out.” 

He slipped out of the queue, and ran off to look for 
Satori. Presently he spied the little group by the wood 
stack. 


‘‘The engines are coming,” he called out as he ran 
towards them. 


‘“‘Thank God!” exclaimed Berthe, as she turned 
towards him. 

In turning, she exposed the figure on the ground, 
and Jim stopped and stared. 

‘‘ Why—what’s up ?” he asked anxiously. 

‘‘He cut the artery in his arm,” explained Mr. 
Hamilton. ‘‘ His hand went with the axd right through 
that glass. Berthe has made a tourniquet, and it’s 
bleeding less, but we’re very anxious to see Dr. Tees.” 

‘*By Jove! I am sorry.” Jim’s grimy face looked 
almost comical in its distress. ‘‘ Why on earth did the 
doctor go away ?” 

‘‘ Because he was the nearest person with a horse, 
I suppose,” remarked Mr. Hamilton. ‘There they 
ate!’ he continued, as the clattering of horses’ hoofs 
and loud shouts were heard above the general din. 
‘Run quick, Jim, and bring Dr. Tees!” 

Jim sped off, and returned in a few moments with 
the doctor. Dr. Tees was a man of five feet two, with 
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a round red face, but looked every inch a man despite 
his diminutive figure. 

‘‘T’m awfully sorry, squire!”’ he shouted, as he 
came up at a run; “but of course they came to me 
first being so near, and I went off at a gallop.”” He 
bent over Satori, and he looked with uplifted eye- 
brows at the blood on the ground and on the wood. 
‘‘Humph! lost a lot,’’ he grunted, then he examined 
the tourniquet. ‘‘ Miss Berthe’s work this, eh? Ah, I 
thought so. You've saved his life, Miss Berthe.”’ 

And Berthe felt a warm glow steal into her heart. 

‘“‘Now we must get him to the surgery. I can’t sew 
it up here. How shall we manage?” 

“T’m all right,” said Satori, weakly. “1 can walk, 
it’s only three minutes.” 

‘* Very well, but you must keep your arm up.” 

The men lifted him up, then they helped him along 
with their hands under his armpits. 

Berthe stood irresolute, and the doctor looked at her 
with shrewd twinkling eyes. 

“Come along, Miss Berthe, I may want you,” he 
said kindly; and Berthe followed the little procession. 

The doctor’s house and surgery stood in a little 
hollow between the mill and the village, it was barely 
five minutes’ walk, and they got there without mishap. 

The doctor opened the door and let his patient and 
the three men into his surgery. 

‘‘Miss Berthe, would you go to the kitchen and bring 
me some hot water?” he asked quickly. ‘‘ Rose is sure 
to be up at the fire.” 
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: Berthe ran along the passage to the kitchen, and 


returned to the surgery with a can of hot water and two 


; basins. Dr. Tees got his needle out and sterilized it, 
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then he undid the bandage on the wrist. 

‘‘ Ah! nasty cut. Hold that tourniquet tight, please, 
Squire. Now—sorry I must hurt you a little, Mr. 
Satori.” 

‘‘All right,” answered the patient, quietly. ‘I 


. shan’t jump; I can stand pain.” 


Berthe turned her eyes away while the artery was 
tied and the cut washed and sewn up, and Jim whistled 
through his teeth and looked out of the window. The 
Squire turned a little sick, but Satori never flinched. 

‘‘Now were all right,” cried Dr. Tees. ‘‘ Some 
more water, please, Miss Berthe.”’ 

Berthe poured the water into a basin. ‘“ A few drops 
of listerine, please; yes, that same bottle. Now we're 
all right,” he repeated, as he bathed the wound gently. 

‘‘Some bandages, please, and the dressing. Yes, 
the old drawer, I see you remember.” 

He bound up the wrist adroitly, then fastened a 
sling round Satori’s neck and put the arm through it, 
and only then did he undo the tourniquet, very slowly, 


. & turn atatime. The handkerchief had made an ugly 
_ red mark, but through the mark showed deep brown the 


scar Berthe had noticed before. 

‘‘ What’s that?” exclaimed Dr. Tees, bending to 
look. 

**Oh, that’s a very old scar,” answered Satori, 
indifferently. | 
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‘‘But how on earth did you do it?” the doctor’s 
voice sounded astonished. “It goes right round like 
a bracelet. I never saw anything so extraordinary in 
my life.” 

Satori bit his lip, and Berthe saw an uneasy 
expression creep into his eyes. But he answered at 
once with a perfectly steady voice— 

‘¢ Oh, it was a stupid experiment I tried to do when 
I was a youth. It’s too long to tell you now; I will 
another day. Why, Hamilton, you look pretty bad. 
Give him something, doctor.” 

Mr. Hamilton was certainly rather white, and he 
accepted the brandy Dr. Tees poured out and drank it 
with thankfulness. 

Then the doctor went out of the room and returned 
with five other glasses. 

‘¢ Here we are!” he laughed; “‘ we'll all be the better 
for a drop of something. Personally, I want it; I had 
a pretty stiff gallop.” 

He poured out brandy and soda all round, and made 
Berthe drink hers. 

‘«¢T know you hate it, young lady, but it will do you 
good. That's right!” 

‘‘By George! I believe they’re getting the fire 
under,” cried Jim from the window. “The high flames 
are almost gone.’’ 

Satori stood up. ‘‘Let us all go back!” he 
exclaimed. 

“No, no; you must stay quiet.” The doctor spoke 
severely. 
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‘‘Oh, I'll stay quiet right enough, doctor, I promise 
you. I will sit down, but I must watch the fire. I do 
hope they'll manage to save the cottages.” 

Mr. Hamilton was very worried about the matter 
himself; the whole property belonged to him, and he 
nodded without speaking. They all walked out of the 
house. 

‘* You others go on quickly,” said the doctor. ‘I'll 
follow with my patient, as he insists on going.” 

They walked on. Dr. Tees turned to Satori. 

‘¢‘ Like an arm?” he inquired abruptly. 

Satori laughed. ‘‘No, thanks, doctor. I really feel 
quite fit now, barring a little ache in the wrist. It 
doesn’t hurt me to lose a little blood, luckily.” 

‘ Humph! a little, you call it! Why, man, you bled 
like a pig.’ Then he paused. ‘‘ Miss Berthe saved 
your life, you know. You'd have bled to death to a 
dead cert. if you'd waited for me.” 

‘‘Yes, I know,” Satori answered gravely. ‘‘She 
has wonderful presence of mind, hasn’t she? Ah, 
they've got it under, thank God!” 

They had reached the mill, and they stood for a 
moment watching the panting engine and the huge jets 
of water, and the nimble firemen as they crawled about 
the roof. 

‘You stay here a moment,” commanded Dr. Tees. 
‘*You must not go nearer; remember youre my 
patient now.” He scuttled off on his short legs, and 
presently returned with a chair culled from the miscel- 
laneous collection piled before the cottages. ‘‘ Now 
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you sit down, please, Mr. Satori; we can see everything 
from here.”’ 

“Don’t you stay, doctor. You’d better go over 
and see if any one has hysterics in the cottages; people 
usually do when the danger has passed.” 

The doctor grinned. ‘‘ You’re quite right,’ he said 
cheerfully. ‘‘ Well, Pll go, but will you promise not to 
move?” 

‘“ Yes, I promise!” 

The doctor again ran off, and when he reached the 
cottages he found pandemonium. He had seen some- 
thing was the matter when he had fetched the chair. 

Berthe and Mr. Hamilton and a good many of their 
guests were there trying to instil some sense into the 
weeping, screaming cottagers. 

Mrs. Brown was swaying backwards and forwards 
on @ chair like a rocking-horse. Her apron was over 
her head, and from beneath its shrouding blueness 
came wild wails. 

‘‘My Jackie! oh, my Jackie!” 

Dr. Tees whisked the apron off her head. 

‘‘ What in Heaven’s name is the matter with your 
Jackie ?” he asked roughly. 

Mrs. Brown looked up at him indignantly. ‘‘ Why, 
’aven’t you heard, doctor? He was nearly burnt to 
death, ’e was—oh-h!”’ Prolonged wails. 

‘“T’m ashamed of you, Mrs. Brown!” cried the 
doctor, severely; ‘‘a, sensible woman like you, too. Why, 
your Jackie is as well as you or I, and you know it!” 

‘‘’, might ’ave been burnt!’ still groaned Mrs. 
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Brown, trying vainly to pull her apron from the doctor’s: 
hhand with which to cover her head. 

‘So might I and so might you, but we’re not!” 
answered Dr. Tees, crossly. ‘‘ Really, Mrs. Brown, do 
stop this! Do you know that the gentleman who saved 
your boy was nearly killed? I’ve just been sewing up a 
cut by which he nearly bled to death.” 

Mrs. Brown stopped her sobs automatically and 
looked interested. 

““You don’t say so, doctor. Lor, I must go and 
thank him. It was the Italian gentleman up at the 
Towers, wasn’t it ?”’ 

She got up and smoothed her hair. ‘“ Yes, it was; 
but he can’t see any one now. You can thank him 
to-morrow. Now, what is the matter with you, Mrs. 
Porter, may I ask ?” 

Mrs. Porter from the depths of her chair was 
vociferating in a remarkably loud voice for an invalid, 
and the doctor, having succeeded in calming Mrs. 
Brown, turned to the old woman. 

‘‘TIt be Carter, sir!” she cried, panting for breath. 
‘¢°F insisted on bringing me out here—me, as hasn’t 
been out for months. He just wanted to kill me— 
that’s what it is.” 

Berthe, who was standing by, shrugged impatiently. 

‘Oh, Mrs. Porter,” she exclaimed, ‘‘ you know 
perfectly well you told me that you insisted on being 
brought down. You said you weren't going to be 
burnt in your bed.” 

‘*She’s a hungrateful old woman—that’s what she 
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is!” ejaculated her daughter. ‘‘ And Carter keeping 
her, too, these seven years.” } 

Mrs. Porter screamed shrilly with rage. ‘‘I won’t 
enter your ’ouse again, you—you—there I won’t—and 
me own daughter, too! I'll sit out ’ere all night, and 
T’ll go to the work’ouse to-morrer, that I will!” 

‘‘Oh dear! oh dear!” sighed Berthe. ‘‘Can’t you 
smack her, Dr. Tees ?”’ 

Dr. Tees turned to Mrs. Carter. ‘‘Is her bed up 
there still?” 

“Yes, sir; being the last cottage we've taken very 
little out—only the best things.” 

‘* Here, Squire, lend us a hand,” said the doctor, 
impatiently. ‘‘ Now it’s no good trying to kick, Mrs. 
Porter, because you know you can’t.” 

Mr. Hamilton took one arm of the chair and the 
doctor the other, and they carried the shrieking old 
woman straight into the cottage and up to her room, 
and there they lifted her into bed, and left her shrieking 
out curses on their heads. 

This incident had seemed to calm two other 
women, one of whom had accused her neighbour of 
breaking her best clock; the other had been raging 
about trying to find a box of sundries that she swore 
she had placed in one particular spot. They were both 
now standing quietly discussing whether it would not 
be better to send Mrs. Porter to the workhouse after all. 

“Where is Mr. Satori? Is he all right?” inquired 
Berthe of the doctor. 

‘Yes; he must be a wonderfully strong man to 
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stand all that; he seems quite fit. I left him on a 
chair by the old elm.” 

Berthe slipped round a heterogeneous pile of fur- 
niture, and cut across to the elm. 

Satori held out his left hand to her, and her heart 
throbbed quickly, as she placed hers in it. 

‘“‘My head was too silly to think before, Miss 
Hamilton,” he said quietly; and her heart sank—she 
had so hoped he would call her “ Berthe” again ! 

He paused a moment, then he went on, ‘‘I must 
thank you for all you did for me. The doctor says 
you saved my life.” 

Berthe gave a little nervous laugh. ‘‘Oh, please, 
don’t talk like that! it makes me uncomfortable. I 
only did what any one would do.” 

‘Nevertheless you saved my life, and I thank you 
most sincerely; and I admire your intense—— ” 

‘Oh, please, don’t! By the way, why did you say 
that there was no—— ” 

‘‘Oh, don’t ask me why I said anything!” he 
interrupted laughing. ‘‘My head was buzzing, and 
I don’t remember what I said. Hallo, Da Campo! 
You look a nice sweep, I must say.” 

Da Campo laughed; then he patted his friend on 
the shoulder. 

‘‘T’m awfully sorry to hear-of your accident, old 
chap. Does it hurt you much?” 

‘‘No, thank you, hardly at all—thanks to the minis- 
trations of Miss Hamilton and the doctor. Here are some 
of the others. I suppose we shall be going home soon.”’ 
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Mr. Hamilton came up with some of his guests, 
and he took off his cap and wiped his forehead wearily. 

‘‘T’ve persuaded those silly people to start carrying + 
in their furniture again,” he said smiling grimly. 

‘‘The fire is nearly out now,” said Lady Anne; 
‘‘hadn’t we better be getting home?” 

“Yes; I’ve sent Jakes for the wagonette and the ( 
horses ; we can’t do any more to-day.” 

‘Tt isn’t to-day, it’s to-morrow!” announced Berthe; ( 
and every one laughed. 

A few more people strolled up, and soon the house | 
party was complete. 

‘‘How did you come down, Satori?’ asked Mr. | 
Hamilton. | 
‘“‘In the dog-cart. I wish you'd find Taylor, one 

of you, and tell him to bring it up. What time is it? ”’ 

‘‘ Just one,’ answered some one. ( 

‘* Here’s your cart, Satori; Taylor evidently guessed ( 
you'd be going; and here are our horses.” | 

There was much bidding of good nights to the ‘ 
three men from Blyton Towers, all the men from the 
Manor visibly longing to say something in praise of 
Satori’s valour; but, with the usual shyness of English- 
men, only showing their feelings by extra hard hand- 
shakes, or by slaps on his shoulder. 

They saw the Italian and his guests drive off; then | 
they all turned to enter the wagonette, and Mr. ( 
Hamilton and his nephew to mount their horses. 

Suddenly Lady Crawton burst into loud laughter. | 
“Oh,” she gasped, ‘“‘do look at us all!” and | 
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everybody turned and scrutinized his neighbour, and 
800n every one was laughing weakly. 

All were filthy, the women with dishevelled hair, 
and smutty faces, and draggled, limp skirts; the men 
grimy to the last degree. Mr. Hamilton’s face was 
streaked like a freak at Barnum’s, and Jim had a 
long, greasy smut across his nose and left cheek. 
They got into the wagonette dead tired, but still 
laughing, and were driven home, and Mrs. Cedric 
mever mentioned her nerves once; indeed, she had 
worked as well as any, carrying down furniture and 
nursing frightened children with the best of them. 


mais #io° i° — XII 


HE men had arranged that the day after the 
fire they would not go shooting till after 
luncheon. 

Mr. Hamilton was the only one in the 
house who was down early. Leeson, who had been 
telegraphed for from Southampton, whither he had 
gone the day before on business, arrived at Barminster 
by an early train in a great state of excitement and 
grief, and Mr. Hamilton went down to the mill to meet 
him. 

Both the Squire and Leeson were luckily fully 
insured ; but the fire, happening as it did in the busiest 
time of the year, had put Leeson in a terrible quandary. 

‘‘What shall I do, sir?” he asked of the Squire, 
with a tragic air. ‘‘ They'll take their stuff over to 
Brummage’s, and then will they come back to me when 
the place is rebuilt? That’s the question.” 

‘“Don’t you fear, Leeson,’ said Mr. Hamilton, 
kindly. ‘‘ Brummage’s is too far off; they will consult 
their own convenience, you may be sure of that. 
Besides, you can carry on a certain amount of work 
still—luckily, the wheel and machinery are not damaged. 
You must manage with less space for a time, that’s all. 
I willrun you up some temporary corrugated iron sheds 
for storing as soon as I can get them done.” 
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“Thank you, sir,’’ said Leeson, dismally. “I’ve 
wired the insurance people, and they'll be down this 
morning, I suppose. It’s a poor bit of work I'll be able 
to do with about a third of the space I’m used to.” 

“Yes, Leeson; but you must try and look on the 
bright side of things, the whole place might have gone. 
It would have, if every one had not worked so hard.” 

Leeson’s face brightened a little. ‘‘ You're right 
there, sir; and, indeed, I’m most obliged to everybody, 
and specially to you, sir. Why, I hear you worked like 
any of ’em, and the gentlemen up at the house, sir.” 

Mr. Hamilton laughed. “Yes, I think we all worked 
pretty hard, Leeson; we were determined to save the 
rest if we could. I hear they got out all your books 
safely.” 

*‘ That they did, sir; and I was more pleased than 
I can say. Brown and Peters did that when the fire 
first broke out. I’ve given ’em each a pound.” 

‘‘ Ah, I’m glad of that. How do you think the fire 
occurred, Leeson? That boy Brown was shut up in the 
granaries, you know. I hope the young monkey did 
not smoke or play stupid pranks.” 

‘*No, sir, it wasn’t the boy, I’m glad to say. You 
see, he watched his opportunity and slipped up straight 
to the granaries while the men weren’t looking. If he’d 
gone along to the east side some of them would have 
seen him, and they didn’t. Then there’s no doubt 
whatever that it broke out in my own office, and I 
locked that and took the key with me when I left at 
two; they had to break it open, you know, to get the 
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books. It must have been myself, sorry as I am to 
think it. I fancy I remember knocking down my pipe 
off my table, and a bit of hot ash must have got under 
the waste-paper basket or something, and smouldered 
all that time.” 

‘Well, I’m glad it wasn’t the boy, he had quite 
enough fright as if is. Had you much money in your 
safe?” 

Leeson grinned cheerfully. ‘‘ Now, that really was 
a piece of luck, if you like, sir. You see, as I was going 
over to Southampton, I took nearly all my money with 
me, only leaving enough to pay the men on Saturday. 
I’m more thankful than I can say.”’ 

They talked over ways and means for some time, 
then the Squire rode on into Townchester to send 
telegrams. On his way back, he called at Blyton 
Towers to ask after Satori. He found Dr. Tees there, 
and Satori looking gloomy. 

“My wrist is as stiff as a ramrod, Hamilton, and 
goodness knows when I shall be able to hold a gun 
again,” he said. 

“No, old chap, you mustn’t expect to shoot again 
for ages, I fear. Eh, doctor?” 

“Not he, Squire. But I tell him it might have been 
a great deal worse.” 

‘Have your friends gone shooting this morning ? 
None of our party have.” 

“No, they're both too stiff. Da Campo can hardly 
move his arms at all, and Dyson is nearly as bad. I 
should think you ought to be pretty bad, Hamilton ?” 
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‘‘ Well, Tam. Ishan’t be able to shoot to-day, and 
I was careful to ride my quietest horse, I can tell you. 
That’s the worst of these bodies of ours, the moment 
unaccustomed muscles are brought into play, we pay 
for it.” 

Satori laughed. ‘Yes, even the first few days’ 
shooting make one stiff, and if one hasn’t ridden for 
a time one finds one can hardly grip the horse the day 
after the first ride. Silly things, muscles.” 

Just then Da Campo came in. ‘‘ Just look at those 
hands, Hamilton!” he exclaimed, holding out two 
blistered palms and laughing. “I expect yours are as 
bad, though.” 

‘Not quite,” laughed Mr. Hamilton, “I’ve a tougher 
skin; but 1 shouldn’t exactly care for manual labour 
to-day.” 

He paused a moment, then he went on gravely. 
~** Satori, there seems to be a desire in the village to 
show you something of what they are all feeling. 
Several men have spoken to me this morning about 
it. They all want to subscribe, every man-Jack of them, 
and give you something with a ‘suitable inscription,’ 
and they asked me to find out (tactfully, if I could, but 
I can’t) something you want.” 

A dull-red flush mounted to Satori’s usually pale 
face, and he rose from his chair and fidgeted. 

‘‘ Look here, Hamilton,” he broke out, ‘‘I shall be 
seriously offended if you don’t nip this in the bud. I 
won’t have anything of the sort. Mind, I mean this.” 

“Nonsense!” exclaimed Da Campo. ‘‘ Why on earth 
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shouldn’t you allow them to have their little bit of 
pleasure? An Englishman is hard to move, but once 
he is moved he feels cheated if he can’t show it. You 
did a splendid thing, and they deserve (I don’t speak of 
you, you seem idiotic on the subject) to show their 
appreciation.” 

‘* Hear, hear!” rapped out Dr. Tees. 

“I won’t have it!’ repeated Satori, stubbornly. 

‘But, Satori,” Mr. Hamilton protested, ‘‘ you did 
a brave action and risked your life, and they want to 
thank you in the only way they can think of.” 

‘‘T did nothing out of the way,” Satori’s voice was 
almost sulky, ‘“‘ and I did not risk my life.” 

‘‘Bosh!” cried Mr. Hamilton, irritably. ‘‘ You may 
be as modest as you like, but it’s no good saying you 
did not risk your life, every man present is witness 
to it.”’ . 

‘“‘T tell you I was perfectly safe. I knewit. There 
was no risk whatever. I simply ran up a ladder and 
brought a small boy and a mongrel dog down it.” 

‘*And how about this?” asked the doctor, touching 
the sling. 

“That? Why that was just an accident. Say a 
child of three feet high was drowning in four feet of 
water, and a man six feet high paddled in and pulled 
him out, suppose the man cut his foot pretty badly on 
a piece of glass en route, you wouldn’t say the man had 
risked his life just because the piece of glass happened 
by accident to be there.” 

‘‘Really, for a logician and a man of sense to talk 
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like that is absurd!” said Mr. Hamilton, impatiently. 
“* The two actions are not analogous.” 

‘‘T choose to say they are,” persisted Satori. ‘‘ This,” 
touching his arm, ‘‘ was an accident, it might have 
happened to any one. I take it that this hysterical 
burst of gratitude would have been the same even if I 
-had not cut my arm?” 

‘‘That has nothing to do with it,” said Mr. Hamilton, 
rather crossly. 

Satori swung round and smiled. “Exactly!” he 
exclaimed ; ‘‘ that’s just what I’ve been arguing, illogical 
as you say I am.” 

‘Really, Satori, you are irritating!” Da Campo 
struck in. ‘‘ What Hamilton says is that, accident or 
no accident, the brave action remains the same. You 
saved a boy’s life at the risk of your own, and the 
village wants an outlet for its emotion, there’s the whole 
thing in a nutshell!” 

Satori looked more obstinate than ever. ‘I beg to 
differ from you, Da Campo. I say I did not risk my 
life. There was no danger whatever for me.” 

Mr. Hamilton snorted. ‘‘ My dear chap, you must be 
crazy, or else blind! Five rungs of the ladder were 
charred when they took it down after you'd descended, 
it was not safe to use again.” 

Just then there were voices outside the door, and 
Dyson opened it and ushered in Mrs. Brown dressed in 
her very best things. 

‘‘T found Mrs. Brown imploring one of the men to 
let her in, so I brought her right along.” 
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Satori sank into a chair and looked daggers at 
Dyson. 

Mrs. Brown stood for a moment inside the door, 
and then she burst into tears. 

‘‘T wanted ”—sob—“ to thank you, sir ’—sob, sob,— 
‘but I just don’t know ’ow to, that’s straight !”’ 

Satori moved abruptly. ‘‘ Please, don’t, Mrs. Brown ; 
I don’t want any thanks.” 

‘‘°E’s the apple of m’ eye,” went on Mrs. Brown, 
sniffing still, but gathering courage from the apparent 
nervousness of the master of the house. ‘“‘ It’s true he’s 
troublesome sometimes, but boys will be boys, and he’s 
really a good boy on the ’ole; and ’e’s m’ only son and m’ 
’usband a cripple, and I’m sure I can’t say as I oughter 
what I feel. I’ve been thinking of it all night, and I'd 
jest—I'd jest—why I’d jest do anything for you, sir.” 

Satori looked up quickly. ‘‘ Would you, Mrs. Brown, 
—anything ?” 

‘‘T jest wish you could try me, sir. But what can a 
pore woman like me do for a gentleman like you?” 

‘‘ As it happens, Mrs. Brown, it is in your power to 
do me a very great favour.” 

‘‘ Me, sir? Lor!” 

‘* Yes, you. Now listen carefully to me: I hear that 
there is a plan on foot in the village to make a fuss over 
what I did last night.” 

‘‘ That’s so; m’ ’usband and James Smith started it,” 
remarked Mrs. Brown, proudly. 

‘‘ Well, Mrs. Brown, I want you to promise me to put 
a stop to this, it is the best thing you can do for me,” 
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‘‘ Wotever for?” cried the astonished woman. 

‘‘ Because I hate a fuss, and because I did nothing 
to deserve it. Oh yes, I saved your boy, I acknow- 
ledge that, but I ran no risk, and I won't have a 


' fuss.” 


‘‘Ran no risk? Why Brown seys ’e saw——” 

‘* Yes, yes!” interrupted Satori, ‘“‘I know all that; 
but I choose to say I ran no risk, do you see? And I 
want you to go about and prevent the people making 
this fuss about it, do you understand ? ” 

“‘Yes, I understand, but I don’t know as ’ow I can 
stop it. Brown and the others won’t listen to me, that’s 

‘* Now, Mrs. Brown, you promised to do anything for 
me, and all I ask you, if you wish to show your 
gratitude, is to stop your husband carrying this idea 


_ any further. You can say you promised me, and that 


if they wish to please me they will leave the matter 
alone.” 

**Tll do it, sir, though I don’t see why—but gentle- 
men are so funny. I’m sure if Smith or Carter or any 
of ’em had done it they’d be proud to receive a—a— 


’ what did Brown call it, now?” 
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‘* Yes, I’m sure they would, and I would be the first 
to help collect for them; but I have my own reasons 
for not wishing it for myself, you see, and I trust to 
you to see my wishes carried out. How’s your boy? 
No worse for his fright, I hope? ”’ 

‘* No, thank you, sir. *"E wanted to come up with me, 
but ‘is best boots is being mended, so I told ’im ’e could 
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come to-morrer. How’s your arm, sir? I jest cried 
when I ’eard you’d hurt it.” 

‘Oh, it’s getting on nicely, thank you, it is only 
stiff; but we're all stiff after the hard work last night. 
Now, you'll do what I ask, Mrs. Brown, won’t you ? 
That’s right. Good-bye, and thank you very much for 
coming.” He shook her hand heartily with his left, 
and held the door open for her. ‘See Mrs. Brown out, 
Simkins. Good-bye.” 

‘¢ Well, I’m damned!” ejaculated Dr. Tees. 

‘Are you? I’m sorry, doctor,” said Satori, smiling. 
‘¢ An obstinate man will have his way, you know. Now 
we'll all have a glass of wine to cheer us up after all this 
argument.” He rang the bell and ordered the wine, 
then sat down again and began to ask Mr. Hamilton 
questions about the mill and the insurance. 

When Mr. Hamilton arrived home he found he was 
only just in time for luncheon, and hurriedly changed 
his riding breeches and joined the company in the 
dining-room. 

During the meal he repeated, as well as he could 
remember, the conversation that had taken place at 
Blyton Towers. 

‘*T can’t understand it,” he concluded; ‘‘if the man 
were an Englishman one would think he was shy, and 
would be made uncomfortable by the mere fact of a 
deputation coming to thank him. But Italians are 
different, they are less self-conscious in embarrassing 
circumstances. He persists in saying that his only 
reason is because he will not accept a public 
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acknowledgment of his act under false pretences, that 
his life was never in any danger—such nonsense !” 

‘* He said the same to me,” said Berthe, quickly; 
‘*even when he was bleeding to death he assured me 
that there was no danger.” 

‘*Humph ! funny to say the least of it,’’ remarked a 
Mr. Beasley. ‘‘ The man certainly was in danger all 
through; I saw the ladder after, and I am sure in 
another minute it would have been impossible for him 
to get down.” 

‘The only thing I can think of,” put in Lady 
Crawton, ‘‘is that the man is a mystic. We know 
he is to a certain extent, but I mean he may have cast 
his horoscope or something, and knows he is not to die 
till many years hence.” 

Berthe looked up with quick interest. Did this ex- 
plain the whole thing ? she wondered. 

Some of the men laughed. 

‘Perhaps he thinks his fate is bound up with a 
man in the moon or somewhere, and knows that it is 
all right. Didn’t some one suggest in some story once 
that each one of us had a sort of double in the moon 
whose fate was ours ?”’ 

‘‘'Yes,” said Berthe; ‘‘ it was Poé in his ‘ Adventure 
of Hans Pfaall,’ a delightful and mysterious idea.” 

“Anyway,” said Mr. Hamilton, ‘‘he has quite 
decided, and nothing will move him, and poor Mrs. 
Brown will have her work cut out for her if she is to 
stop the affair; their hearts seem set on it.” 

“Well, I admire the man more than ever,” put in 
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Jim Burke; “he was jolly plucky all through, and I 
think he’s a real good sort.” 

Mr. Hamilton lifted his glass. ‘‘So do I, Jim,” he 
said, ‘‘ and I drink to the health of a brave man and a 
gentleman. There, that can’t hurt him anyway.” 

Nearly all lifted their glasses to their lips and drank 
silently. 

“Who is going out this afternoon ?’’ the host asked. 
‘* As faras I am concerned the birds will have a rest, I 
could hardly hold my reins to-day, far less a gun.” 

“And I,” “And I,” cried out various men, looking 
ruefully at their blistered hands, and feeling their arms 
tenderly. 

It ended by only Jim and one other man going, out 
of the whole party, and even they returned early, and 
with a@ very poor bag. 

‘“‘Couldn’t see straight,” remarked Jim, apologeti- 
cally. ‘‘ Looking at those flames all that time last night 
has given me dancing spots on the eye.” 

“They'll soon go, they’re not real spots, Jim,” said 
his cousin, consolingly. 

Jim laughed. ‘‘Nor are snakes and rats, they tell 
the man who has drunk himeelf silly, but I expect they 
are jolly inconvenient all the same.” He yawned. “I’m 
going to sleep anyway, and I do hope Providence, or 
whoever looks after these things, will see that we do not 
have another fire to-night.” 
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CHAPTER XIII 


T was towards the end of October, and outside in 
the garden the leaves were nearly all off the 
trees. The weather had remained fairly fine, 
but there had been several severe frosts at night, 

and consequently the trees, instead of putting on their 
glorious multi-coloured autumn garb, had suddenly lost 
their leaves, which fell off in showers, green, but with 
frost-nipped twisted stalks, and the gardeners had been 
kept busy sweeping from morning to night. The party 
of guests was changed; Lady Anne Frinton, Lady 
Crawton, and Sir Robert Mount alone remained of 
the company that had been there in September. 
Some odd men had come down for a few days at 
a time, and occasionally a married couple. At 
Blyton Towers Satori had also had one or two men 
for short periods. Da Campo had gone back to Vienna 
to his embassy; Mr. Dyson had left, on his way to 
' America. At this present time Satori was alone, but 
he was expecting some friends at the end of the 
week. 
. Berthe sat one morning at the head of the breakfast 
table pouring out tea and coffee. An enormous pile of 
correspondence lay by her plate, but she had pushed 
it aside while she performed her duties as hostess, and 
Mr. Hamilton laughed. 
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‘‘ Mostly answers to invitations, I suppose ?” he said, 
glancing at the letters. 
‘Oh yes; I expected a lot this morning.” 


Berthe was giving her usual dance on her birthday | 


in November. For the last six years she had had a 
house-full on the fifteenth, and was hard put to it to find 
rooms for the numerous guests who came from afar. 
Most of the large houses round about had people down 
for the occasion; Berthe’s birthday dance was quite an 
event in the county. 

' Berthe began slitting open the letters between 
mouthfuls of breakfast, and she piled the answers to 
her invitations in a neat heap. She made various 
remarks as she glanced at them. 

‘‘The Laughtons are coming, I’m so glad. Oh! the 
Fennicks can’t come. Whata bother! they are going 


abroad; his aunt is illin Rome. Jock will come, if he © 


can get leave, and bring two men. Oh, the Roberts’ 
children have measles. How tiresome of them! Mabel 
says it is sure to go all through the house, and they won’t 
be free from infection by the fifteenth. Hallo, Dad, 
here’s a letter from dear old Linny; he wants to come 
down to-morrow for two days. He is going to South- 
ampton to see a-a-oh something expedition off, and 
he wants to come on here. I’m to wire to Southampton. 
Silly old angel, just as if he didn’t know he could 
come !”’ 

‘“T’m so glad!” cried her father, heartily; ‘‘ we 
haven’t seen him for nearly two years. You know him, 
Mount, I think ?” 
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Sir Robert lifted his eyebrows. ‘‘Linny?” he said 
questioningly ; and Berthe and her father laughed. 

‘Lord Linstead, you know,” explained the latter. 
“* He’s Berthe’s godfather, and she christened him Linny 
when she was a baby, and we always call him that now. 
Have you seen him lately? We've missed him in a 
most extraordinary way; he has been abroad so much, 
and when we were abroad he was in England.” 

Sir Robert sighed a little. ‘‘ Yes, I saw him just 
before I came down here, at the club. He’s grown very 
old lately.” 

“ Well, after all we must expect that, he’s—let’s see 
—he must be eighty-five; but he’s wonderfully active 
still, isn’t he?” 

**Oh yes, he’s active enough—in body,” answered 
Mount. 

“You don’t mean to say his brain is going ?” cried 
Berthe, anxiously. 

‘* No-o, not exactly, but I fear he is not the man he 
was.” 

‘* Why he lectured before the R.G.S8. only a few months 
ago,” put in Mr. Hamilton; ‘‘I saw a full report of it in 
the Times.”’ 

“Yes, I know. I have a friend who was there.” Sir 
Robert’s voice was hesitating and doubtful. 

*‘ Well,” queried Berthe, impatiently, ‘“‘ what did 
your friend say? You'd better tell us, Sir Robert; we 
don’t want to be shocked when we see him.” 

‘* Qh, he looks the same as ever,’ answered Mount, 
‘but they say his memory is going. He read his 
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lecture, a thing he has never done before. And when I 
talked to him I certainly saw signs of—of—well break- 
ing up, I thought.” 

“ Poor old Linny !”’ sighed Berthe, with tears in her 
eyes. ‘* To think of that terrific intellect going to pieces. 
I must coddle him. Perhaps it was only mental strain, 
at his age he oughtn’t to do as much as he does. Any- 
way I shall be awfully glad to see him, he’s such a 
bird.” 

Mr. Hamilton laughed. ‘‘ Every one you like is a 
‘bird’ with you, Berthe! but for once it’s rather applic- 
able. Linny looks rather like a bird—a hoopoo, I should 
suggest, with his wild tufts of white hair and his bright 
eyes.” 

“Well, I will send the telegram,” said Berthe, ‘‘ and 
I shall go myself to Townchester to meet him.” 

‘‘ Better ask Satori to dinner to-morrow, Berthe,’’ 
said her father ; ‘‘I am sure they would get on well.” 

‘¢ All right, I will,” answered Berthe quietly, and she 
went on opening her letters. 

Lord Linstead had more letters after his name than 
he could count, and had had honours showered upon 
him by every nation. In his young manhood he was 
given @ knighthood, later on a baronetcy, and twenty 
years before he had been raised to the peerage, all as a 
slight acknowledgment of his wonderful scientific 
discoveries. . 

He was a gentle unassuming old man, and usually 
began his sentences with, ‘‘I don’t know, but I should 
think that,” and then would follow some wonderful 
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words on subjects about which he knew probably more 
than any man alive. When he was talking to scientists 
his speech was involved and technical to the last degree, 
but before laymen he would quietly explain some pro- 
blem of science, if he were asked, in the simplest and 
most understandable words in the English language. 

About things of which he knew little he would 
inquire with a bright glance and a birdlike turn of the 
head and a gentle ‘“‘ Do explain to me now” that won 
him all hearts. He never enthroned himself on an 
intellectual seat apart, as so many learned men do, but 
mixed with the smaller intellects with a charming 
bonhomie and an equality of brain that was perfectly 
astounding. 

A story was told of him once that was remembered 
with relish by every one who had ever heard it. 

He was at a garden party at Marlborough House, 
when the present king was Prince of Wales, and in 
his usual unassuming fashion, had slipped aside from 
the throng and was talking to a clergyman, a perfect 
stranger to him. Presently a man came up and 
joined in the conversation, and they talked of gardens 
and bees and the harvest; the clergyman was from the 
country. 

Shortly after, the last-comer was called away, and 
they saw him go straight up to the Prince of Wales and 
enter into a long animated conversation. The clergy- 
man stared, then he turned to Lord Linstead. 

‘*He must be some swell; I seem to know his face 
too.” 
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‘* Don’t you know who he is?” asked Lord Linstead, 
surprised. ‘‘ Why, he’s Lord Kelvin.” 

The clergyman gasped. ‘“ You don’t mean to say 
s0? Who'd have thought he was such a learned man 
now? Fancy him talking like that to two simple men 
like us!” 

This conversation was overheard by a Royal Duke, 
or it never would have become public. 

When Berthe met him at Townchester, she hugged 
him with rapture. 

‘‘You dear old angel, I am pleased to see you!” she 
cried as she took him towards the carriage, leaving his 
man to collect his bags, ‘‘ though I ought to be very 
cross with you.” 

‘Why, my dear? Why, why?” he answered, 
patting her hand affectionately. 

‘‘Because you haven’t let us have a sight of you for 
ages and ages, you naughty bad man!” 

Lord Linstead smiled. ‘‘So0 you've missed the 
old man, have you? Well, my dear, it hasn’t been my 
fault; you see those tiresome Germans sent for me last 
summer just as you’d come up to town, and then you 
went away yourselves.” 

‘* Yes, yes, I know, Linny. But now we've got you, 
if you think you’re going to slip away in two days you're 
mistaken ; I shan’t allow it, so there!” 

‘I might manage three days, Berthe ; you see I have 
a meeting of the——”’ 

Berthe put up her hand and covered his mouth. 
‘No, you don’t, sir! The most exalted society of old 
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buzzle-fuzzlers can do without you for once. No,” as 
he tried to speak, ‘if yoy’re naughty, I shall lock 
you in your room.” 

He laughed, and patted her hand again. 

‘‘Oh, you're just as bad as ever, Berthe, ruling 
every one who comes near you! So you're not going 
to be married yet?” he added, as they drove along the 
highroad. 

Berthe laughed. ‘‘No, Linny!” she said merrily ; 
“‘ you've asked me that every time I’ve seen you since I 
was eighteen. I shall begin to think you are making 
advances to me yourself.” 

The old man chuckled delightedly. ‘‘ You bad, dis- 
respectful girl!” he cried, rubbing his hands together. 
‘*But, Berthe, when are you going to marry?” he 
added. 

“There is plenty of time, Linny,” she answered 
gravely. ‘I don’t intend to marry till I really can love 
some one very much indeed.” 

Lord Linstead looked at her shrewdly. ‘‘And you 
never have loved ?” he asked quickly. 

Berthe was silent for a moment. They had come to 
the corner in the road, whence could be seen over the 
leafless trees the west tower of Blyton Towers; she 
looked through the window at it with a curious ex- 
pression in her eyes, then she answered Lord Linstead’s 
question quietly. 

‘I have never cared a scrap, Linny, for any man 
who has ever asked me to marry him.” 

Her companion again glanced at her, but he said 
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nothing for a few moments, then he remarked affection- 
ately, ‘‘ Well, I hope, dear, that you will be very happy 
some day.” And Berthe passed her hand through his 
arm and squeezed it. 

‘You must go and rest before dinner, Linny,” 
Berthe said, after he had had some tea. ‘I have given 
you your old room, the blue room.” 

‘¢ Thank you, dear, I think I will. I was up late last 
night. The blue room—yes, yes——” he hesitated, 
then he brightened up. ‘‘ Oh yes, it overlooks the west 
terrace, of course!” 

Berthe glanced quickly at her father, and sudden 
tears mounted to her eyes. 

‘‘No, Linny, it overlooks the rose garden; you 
remember you always liked it because of the view 
through the trees.” 

They could see that he still looked puzzled, but he 
said— 

‘*Yes, yes, of course, how stupid of me. My 
memory is not what it was, Hamilton. I’m getting 
very old.” 

Berthe tucked his arm under hers. ‘‘Old!” she 
exclaimed, but there was a little catch in her voice. 
‘‘Why, youre as young as any of us. Come along, 
Linny, and I'll make you comfy.” 

She took him upstairs, and as she left him to his 
man, she said brightly — 

‘You must make yourself look very pretty for dinner, 
Linny. A man is coming whom I think you will like; 
he’s taken Blyton Towers for a year, and he’s a very 
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clever person, an Italian. I haven’t told him you're 
here, so it will be a pleasant surprise for him.” 

Lord Linstead patted her cheek. ‘“‘ You little 
flatterer! ” he laughed. 

Berthe gave him a little kiss on his nose and ran 
from the room, calling oué as she went, ‘“‘Mind you 
look pretty!” 

‘‘Oh, Dad!” she cried when she got downstairs, 
** don’t you think he looks much older ?” 

‘*No,” answered her father, gravely, ‘I “think he 
looks the same, and he’s wonderfully active, but——” 

‘* Yes,” Berthe nodded, ‘‘I know what you mean. 
Fancy him forgetting the blue room! ” 

‘Perhaps it’s only overwork. We must try and 
keep him with us a little longer, Berthe; the air here 
always did him good.” 

Berthe sat on the arm of his chair and ruffled his 
hair. She made a little hole in the back of his head 
by parting the hair, then she put a kiss there and 
covered it up with the hair again. It was a habit she 
had kept from childhood, when she always used to 
deposit a kiss in the same way when he was leaving 
her for a time, and used to look for it again on his 
return amid gurgles of delighted laughter. 

‘‘ Here’s the post!” she exclaimed, springing to her 
feet, as a footman entered with the afternoon letters on 
a tray. 

“Did you say the post?” called Lady Anne over 
the top of the stairs. 

‘* Yes,” said Berthe, as she took the letters, ‘“‘ and 
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there are twofor you. At least I presume Lady Frinton 
means you!” and she laughed. 

Lady Anne smiled as she took the letter. ‘‘ Oh, it’s 
from a tradesman,’ she said, tearing it up. ‘* Astonish- 
ing, how they don’t seem to understand the simplest 
titles. At a committee meeting I was at once, one of 
the directors persisted in calling me Lady Frinton, and 
Lady Jarvis he called Lady James Jarvis the whole 
time!” 

Berthe laughed. ‘‘ Not so funny as your experience 
at Prince’s.”’ 

‘* What was that?” asked Mr. Hamilton, smiling. 

‘* Do you mean to say I never told you? Why, it’s 
the greatest joke that has ever happened to me in my 

life.” 

‘“No, you never told me. The restaurant, you 
mean?” 

‘No, the skating rink,’”’ laughed Lady Anne. ‘‘ You 
know I go there nearly every day when it’s open.” 

‘‘ Yes, I know you skate beautifully.” 

‘Well, I’m very fond of it. I used sometimes to 
skate fancy figures with one of the teachers there, a 
German named Zurdich. Well,-for months and months 
he always persisted in calling me Lady Frinton, and 
I did not think it worth correcting; he was rather 
a good-looking common person, and a weeny bit 
familiar. I used not to speak to him much. Well, one 
day when he had been Lady Frintoning me till I was 
tired of it, I remarked, ‘Look here, Zurdich, please 
call me Lady Anne, not Lady Frinton.’ The man put 
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on an inane smile, cocked his head on one side, twisted 
his enormous moustache with a great air, leant towards 
me and murmured, ‘ Oh, naughty, naughty!’ ”’ 

Mr. Hamilton leaned back in his chair and roared 
with laughter, while Berthe, who had heard the story 
before, giggled helplessly. 

‘* What did you say, Anne ?” inquired Mr. Hamilton, 
still holding his sides. 

‘‘Say? What could I say? Just nothing except 
some feeble explanation that my title was Lady Anne 
Frinton and not Lady Frinton. Luckily, he went to 
Germany the week after, and I never saw him again.” 

“What a pity!” laughed Mr. Hamilton; ‘ he might 
have proposed !”’ 

Lady Anne laughed too. “I think it quite likely ; 
he was one of those conceited wooden-headed people 
who would do anything. Anyway, you don’t catch me 
correcting any one again! I just leave it alone.” 

‘‘ Anne, dear, can you spare me half an hour before 
dinner ?” asked Berthe. ‘‘I want to consult you about 
the decorations for the fifteenth. I’ve got some estimates 
I want to show you.”’ 

‘¢ Yes, of course,” answered her friend. ‘‘ Where shall 
we go?” 

‘‘They’re in my room. Aw revoir, Dad;” and 
Berthe and Anne went up the stairs arm-in-arm, and 
for the next hour were bent over designs and estimates 
in Berthe’s pretty little boudoir. 


CHAPTER XIV 


HE whole party was collected in the drawing- 

room before dinner, the men listening to 

Lord Linstead’s account of the expedition 

into Central Africa that he had been to 
Southampton to see off the day before. 

Then the door was flung open and Satori was 
announced. 

He shook hands with every one, and no one noticed 
that Lord Linstead had sprung to his feet, and was 
staring at the new arrival with glowing eyes. 

- Berthe turned to introduce Satori, and she started 
as she saw Lord Linstead’s face, and the words re- 
mained half uttered. 

Lord Linstead held out both his hands. “At last! 
at last!” he exclaimed huskily. ‘‘ Why did you go 
like that ? You never let me thank you.” 

He clutched Satori’s hands and wrung them. ~ ‘‘ How 
glad I am to see you after all these years ! I have never 
forgotten you, how could I?” 

Satori looked puzzled and, for him, rather uncom- 
fortable. 

‘* But, sir, I don’t know—I——” 

‘* Ah, you don’t remember me!” cried Lord Linstead ; 
‘*but I can never forget you, you saved my life in the 
Ganges, do you not remember? Ah, how should you, 
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I was a young man then. It was a brave action, Signor 
Tonetti (you see I have not forgotten your name), but 
you never let me thank you. When I went to find you, 
you had gone, and no one knew your address.” 

He had poured out all this without pause, and 
gazing at Satori with extraordinary interest. Berthe 
also glanced at Satori, and then her eyes became fixed. 
Satori had turned very, very white, and he bit his lips 
hard. Then he wetted them with his tongue, and spoke 
slowly, and Berthe noticed that his hands, which he 


* had released from Lord Linstead’s, were clenched. 


‘*T am so sorry, sir,” he said, giving each word its 
full value, and speaking with more of a foreign accent 
than Berthe had ever heard from him, “ but I fear there 
is some mistake. My name is Satori, and I have never 
seen you before. I recognize you from the many 
portraits I have seen of you, otherwise I did not even 
know you were to be here.” 

Lord Linstead rubbed his eyes nervously, then he 
again stared. 

‘*You do not remember? I could never forget your 
face, and that curious scar, too, on your temple. It 
is not a face one could forget, even after—let me see— 
yes, it must be fifty years at least, if was before the 
Mutiny.” 

Every one had been standing staring at the strange 
scene with open astonished eyes. 

Sir Robert Mount tried to speak, but felt a little 
husky and turned away to the fire. 

Then Berthe collected her scattered thoughts and 
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went up to her old friend and passed her hand through 
his arm. 

‘‘Dear Linny,” she said in a rather trembling 
voice, ‘‘you are deceived by a very strong likeness. 
Don’t you see, dear, Mr. Satori is not an old man ? 
He was not born fifty years ago. Your rescuer must 
have been very like Mr. Satori, and your memory 
slipped back, that is all.’ She spoke soothingly, as she 
might to a child, and Lord Linstead sank back into his 
chair and covered his face with his hands. 

Presently he spoke in a curious far-away voice. 
‘Yes, Berthe, you're quite right, child; my memory 
plays me funny tricks nowadays. Forgive me, Mr. 
Satori, but if you could only realize how like you are 
to that man! One does not forget easily a man who 
has saved one’s life at the risk of his own, and I 
remember him as clearly now as on the day it happened. 
Seeing your face suddenly like that I forgot my age, 
forgot everything, and went back fifty years. Of course 
he would be a very old man now, a very old man indeed, 
about five years older than myself, I suppose. Please 
forgive me!” 

The little colour that Satori ever had had come back 
to his face now, and he smiled genially. 

‘‘ There is nothing to forgive, Lord Linstead; I am 
only too pleased to think I resemble any one who saved 
so valuable a life. We cannot bear to think what science 
would have lost if my countryman had not been lucky 
enough to be handy when you were in danger.” 

“Thank you, sir. I shall ever be grateful to Italians 
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for the sake of Paolo Tonetti. Itis not pleasant to drown, 
whatever people may say.” 

Dinner was announced, and Berthe took Lord 
Linstead’s arm and waited for the others to pass out. 

‘*Dear old Linny!” she whispered in his ear. 
‘‘ Don’t think any more of it now. You must tell me 
all about it some time; you never have, you know.” 

And they passed in to dinner. 

During dinner Berthe glanced now and again un- 
easily at Satori. He was apparently his habitual 
courteous, charming self, and he talked with perhaps 
more than his usual brilliancy. He and Lord Linstead 
appeared to get on wonderfully well, as Berthe and her 
father had thought they would. There was a slight 
touch of deference in Satori’s manner as he listened to 
the old man, which was delightful, and Berthe could 
see that Lord Linstead was interested and pleased. 

But all the time Berthe was rather silent as her 
thoughts whirled round and round in her brain. 

Why had Satori turned so white in the drawing- 
room? She had seen that, as far as a man like that 
could be agitated, he was very much agitated. What 
was the reason? He was not a nervous man, far from 
it; he had nerves of iron, that she had seen at the time 
of the fire. Was it his father who had saved Lord 
Linstead’s life? Was there some disgraceful reason 
for the change of name? Yet no, she felt quite sure 
that nothing disgraceful had entered the life of Paolo 
Satori, as sure as if she knew his whole life from his 
birth. Then why had he been so distressed ? 
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No one else had noticed it apparently, she was the 
only one who had been facing him, and he had recalled 
his self-possession very quickly. But Berthe had seen 
the enormous effort it had required to do so; she had 
seen the beads of sweat start out on his temples, and 
the curious triangular scar had seemed to throb. Ah, the 
scar! Lord Linstead had said that his Italian, Tonetti, 
had the scar too. How strange! It was an odd scar, 
and Berthe had often wondered how the wound was 
received. It could have been no weapon; there was no 
weapon that she knew of that could have given a wound 
that shape. Perhaps it was no wound, but an hereditary 
scar; she believed that there were such things. Then 
Lord Linstead’s Italian must have been a relation. 
How stupid of her, it might be a maternal relative, so 
the name would not be the same; and perhaps it was 
@ man who had disgraced himself, or with whom the 
family had quarrelled for some reason. Of course, that 
must be it; there had been something very unpleasant 
evidently, and it had agitated Satori to hear the man’s 
name mentioned. 

Her brow cleared and she ate the rest of her dinner 
in peace of mind, talking and laughing merrily. 

After dinner, as she passed from the room, she met 
Satori’s eyes with a little smile. He was holding the 
door open and he bent and said very low— 

‘¢‘T am sorry you were worried, and I’m glad it’s all 
right now.” 

Berthe smiled again and nodded. ‘Yes, it’s all 
right now, and she passed out. 
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The men were not long in joining the women, the 
days of the “bottle of port” are over, and very few 
women mind smoke nowadays. 

Berthe went forward and slipped her arm through 
Lord Linstead’s. 

‘‘Linny, you must come with me and see the cactus 
you gave me,” she said, drawing him towards the con- 
servatory. ‘It’s grown enormously.” 

They walked down the tiled floor and turned the 
corner. The conservatory ran south and east, and two 
windows of the drawing-room gave on to it. 

‘‘Here it is,’’ she said, pointing to a plant about 
three feet high with large prickly leaves. ‘‘Isn’t it a 
beauty ? And it bloomed gaily in the summer.” 

Lord Linstead sank on a seat and took one of the 
leaves between his finger and thumb. 

“Yes, Berthe, it’s grown wonderfully. They are 
most interesting plants.’ 

Berthe sat down by his side and rubbed her cheek 
against his uplifted hand. 

‘‘How do you feel, Linny? Rested?” she asked 
anxiously. 

‘Yes, dear; quite, thanks. Berthe?” 

“Yes?” 

He hesitated and looked about him, shamefacedly. 

‘‘ Berthe,” he went on in a low voice, “do you think 
we could stay out here a little while?” 

‘* Yes, dear, of course. Why?” 

‘Would you mind if I had half a pipe? You 
see, [ had to smoke a horrid cigar in the dining- 
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room, and I never feel quite happy without my 
pipe.” 

Berthe laughed, then she got up quickly and kissed 
his nose. 

“You darling! What a selfish brute I am, I ought 
to have remembered! ‘Where is it? I will run and 
fetch it for you.” 

But the old man had already produced it, and was 
rapidly filling it from a suéde pouch. 

‘‘ How kind of you, Berthe!’’ he exclaimed smiling ; 
‘‘just ten minutes, I won’t keep you longer. Won't you 
keep me company ?”’ 

‘‘What! a pipe?” laughed Berthe. 

‘‘No; a cigarette,” answered the old man, sending 
up a long spiral of smoke with an ecstatic expression. 

‘‘That’s the best of you, Linny, you're such a 
charmingly broad-minded angel!” She produced a 
small gold cigarette case from a mysterious pocket in 
her petticoat, and lit a cigarette daintily. 

‘‘T don’t see why a woman should not smoke,”’ 
answered Linny, firmly ; “a little is good for the nerves, 
and it keeps germs away. What's that scar on your 
arm, Berthe ?”’ 

In lifting her arm, the wide lace flounces which 
finished off her elbow sleeves had fallen back and 
exposed the mark on her soft white skin; it was very 
faint now, but Lord Linstead’s eyes were as good as 
ever they were. 

Berthe pulled the lace down, and stared up at the 
smoke as it mounted amongst the palms. 
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‘Oh, it’s an old burn, Linny,” she answered casually ; 
“*the scar will soon be gone. How do you like Mr. 
Satori?” she changed the subject deliberately. 

‘‘Immensely,” said Lord Linstead, heartily. ‘‘ He’s 
an intensely clever man, and I should like to know him 
better.” Then he paused, and went on again slowly, 
‘‘ Talking about scars, isn’t it odd that this man has 
exactly the same curious scar on his temple that that 
other man had ?” 

‘* Very; a curious coincidence,”’ said Berthe. 

“You must have thought me mad,” went on the old 
man, and he puffed at his pipe contemplatively. ‘‘ But 
put yourself in my place—this man enters the room 
suddenly, and the very living image of Tonetti. When 
you are as old as I am, child, you will realize that 
memory plays one curious tricks. I just forgot all the 
time that had passed since those old Indian days, and 
I thought it was the same man. It gave me quite a 
shock when you spoke to me.”’ 

“Tell me all about it, Linny, we have plenty of 
time. Anne Frinton is playing.” 

‘¢ Well, it was when I was in India—let me see— 
fifty-four I suppose it was. I was writing my book on 
Eastern religions, and I was travelling through India 
culling knowledge at every turn. I was up at Allahabad, 
on the Ganges, and this man Tonetti was there too. 
I met him several times. He was very clever and very 
charming, and spoke the native language perfectly. He 
helped me a lot in my researches. Well, one day I 
was crossing the river in a native boat, I was going to 
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see & curious ceremony on the other side; Tonetti was 
standing on the bank watching me, he could not come 
for some reason. Suddenly the boat was struck by some- 
thing floating down in the swift current, and we turned 
over; in one moment the boat was swept away, and the 
dandee (or native boatman) and myself were swept after 
it. I tried to swim, but it was as much asI could do 
to keep my head above water. 

‘‘T managed to glance at the bank, and there I saw 
in front of me Tonetti tearing along as fast as he could 
run, taking off his coat and turning up his sleeves as he 
ran. 
‘‘' When he got a good way ahead of me I saw him 
plunge into the water, but I could see no more. I 
remember thinking, ‘Why didn’t he leave me? No 
one can escape out of this?’ and so I went on, being 
swept down, and vainly trying to swim to the bank. 
After that I lost consciousness, and when I came to I 
was on the bank, lying side by side with Tonetti, and 
the natives were rubbing us and doing all they could. 

‘‘T turned to Tonetti; he was still unconscious, and 
an Englishman who was there told me that he had 
fainted only after he had brought me safely to land. 
How he did it no one knew, sheer dogged strength. 

** At last they made a sort of shutter to carry him 
on, and took him up to the bungalow where he was 
staying with an officer. They had to carry me home, 
too, I was horribly weak. I sent down in the evening to 
ask after Tonetti, and they said he was better. I wasn’t 
well enough to go down myself that day. Well, when I 
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went down the next morning, I found the man had gone. 
Gone early that morning, please! Colonel—Colonel— 
oh, I forget his name—said that Tonetti had insisted on 
going, the colonel thought because he was afraid of 
being thanked. He had only come to the colonel with 
an introduction from a friend in Calcutta, and he had 
taken him in. He had left no address except a bank in 
Athens. I wrote and implored him to let me know 
where he was, but I got only a few lines after several 
months saying he had done nothing, and he wished me 
to think no more of it—just as if one could forget a thing 
like that! I never met him again, and in all my pere- 
grinations about the world I have looked at every man, 
always hoping to see him.” 

Berthe nodded. ‘‘It was a splendid deed, and I’m 
sure you must have longed to thank him.” 

“*Indeed I did. As 1 grew old I knew he must grow 
old, too, and perhaps I should not recognize him. So 
when I saw any one in the least like him, [immediately 
looked for that curious scar. Once, in Constantinople, I 
saw &@ man—a Turk—with exactly the same scar, so I 
spoke to him, and I took the opportunity to see his arm, 
but it was not the same man.” 

Berthe had lit another cigarette, and now she took 
it quickly from her mouth. 

“His arm ?” she questioned, staring at the old man. 

‘¢Yes, I should have known him by his arm. 
Tonetti’s arms were bare when they were attending to 
him, and I saw what I had never seen before, a most 
curious scar on his arm, it was on his right forearm.” 
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Berthe took a leaf of the cactus and ran the point 
into her hand. 

‘‘ Yes,” she said in a very quiet voice, ‘‘go on; what 
sort of scar?” 

‘ Well,” Lord Linstead stopped, and pushed down 
the tobacco in his pipe, ‘‘ well, it was extraordinary; I 
could never imagine how the man could have got it. I 
believe in the old days, at the time of the Inquisition, 
poor wretches probably had the same scar often: they 
had a horrible torture then called the iron bracelet; it 
was fixed on cold, then heated slowly till it burnt into 
the flesh. But in these days I can’t think how he could 
have got it. It was a complete circle about an inch wide 
round his forearm, and it looked like some awful burn of 
many years before; the flesh was black and wrinkled, 
and below the surface of the other skin, I have often 
wondered what——_ Berthe! dear child, what is it?” 

Berthe had fallen back against his shoulder and her 
face was perfectly colourless. Lord Linstead put down 
his pipe, and held her in his arms. 

‘* Rest against the seat, Berthe; I will get you some- 
thing,”’ he said hurriedly, and he propped her up and 
stood up. 

With a great effort Berthe opened her eyes, and put 
out a hand and clutched his coat. 

‘‘T’m all right, Linny,” she said faintly. ‘ Don’t 
leave me, please.” 

‘*But a little brandy, dearie, you're as white as a 
sheet.”” Lord Linstead’s voice was trembling and his 
hand shook as he stroked her hair. 
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Suddenly Berthe sat up, and a little colour crept 
back to her lips. 

‘* I’m all right,”’ she repeated, ‘‘ it was stupid of me; 
I haven’t—I haven't felt very well to-day.’ She lied 
bravely, and looked up and met Linny’s eyes. 

‘‘But, my dear child, you ought to take something. 
You can’t be strong. It worries me very much.” 

‘‘Sit down for a moment, Linny;”’ she patted the 
seat by her side, and Lord Linstead obediently sat 
down. 

Berthe leant forward with her head on her hand, 
and her elbow on her knee, and her brain worked 
quickly. 

‘‘ Linny,” she said presently, ‘‘ I want you to promise 
me something.”’ 

‘* Yes, dear, of course, what ?”’ 

‘* Will you promise me not to tell the story you have 
just told me to any one? Not to a living soul?” 

Lord Linstead leant forward to try and see her face, 
he looked surprised. 

‘“‘ Yes, certainly. But why—why should I not?” 

Berthe clenched her hands, then she turned and 
looked him full in the face. 

‘*T will tell you, Linny, but you must swear never to 
tell a soul. I happen to know that Mr. Satori’s 
uncle was a—was a bad lot. He disgraced the family. 
Mr. Satori does not know I know this, and I would not 
let him guess that I know for worlds. His uncle 
changed his name, and the family lost sight of him. 
He has the scar on his temple, it is a mark that runs in 
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the family, and he—and he—had the scar on his arm. 
It was he who saved your life. I want you not to men- 
tion it to a soul, please; it would hurt Mr. Satori 
dreadfully.” 

She ended with a gasp, and leant back in the seat. 

Lord Linstead passed his hand over his forehead and 
pulled furiously at his dead pipe. 

‘‘ How did you know?” he asked after a short pause. 

‘*T cannot tell you; I promised not to say. But— 
but you will do as I ask, Linny?” She laid her hand 
on his arm. 

‘* Yes, dear, certainly, but I don’t understand; and I 
can never believe that Tonetti was a villain. He was too 
good a chap, and I can’t see how it could hurt Satori.” 

‘¢Do trust me, Linny; you know Iam not brainless, 
you often say so. Believe me, dear, it would hurt him.” 

‘¢ And he must not be hurt?” said Lord Linstead, in 
@ curious grave voice. 

Berthe met his eyes and flushed. ‘‘ No, he must not 
be hurt!’’ she repeated. Then she stooped and picked 
a dead leaf off a plant. 

‘* Berthe ! ” 

It was her father’s voice, and Berthe started to her 
feet. 

‘¢We must go, Linny,” she cried, offering him her 
hand; ‘‘ we have been away an age. All right, Dad, 
we're coming.” Then as they joined her father she said 
with a smile, ‘‘ Linny wanted a little whiff of his pipe, 
poor angel! §8o I let him have it.” 
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CHAPTER XV 


HEN Berthe went to bed that night her 
brain was in that chaotic state in which 
to think coherently seems impossible. 
Some people get to this curious con- 

dition after a long journey; it is not uncommon to 
find a well-educated and clever person reduced, when 
tired, to the babbling puerility of infancy, with the limited 
vocabulary and disconnected thoughts of a child of ten. 

When Berthe reached her room she allowed her maid 
to undo her hair and put her into a dressing-gown: 
then she drew a chair to the fireside and watched the 
glowing coals. 

She wanted to think, she was quite aware of that 
fact; also she knew the subject on which she wished 
to fix her thoughts; but whenever she began to 
seriously turn over the matter in her brain, her mind 
would go flying off to other things in a most irritating 
manner. She thought for a {considerable time about 
@ game of bridge she had played downstairs, and 
wondered if it were possible to have got another trick 
with the hand she had held. 

Then she thought of the dress one of her guests 
had worn that night, realized that the bead embroidery 
did not quite match the mousseline de soie, and wondered 
who had made it. 
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After that, she thought of Linny’s hands, and 
fancied that they looked older and more wrinkled than 
when she had last seen him; and from Linny’s hands 
her thoughts flew to Linny’s pipe, and the story he 
had told her in the conservatory. 

Her brows drew together, and she got up impatiently 
and walked to the window, pulled aside the curtains, 
and looked out. 

‘It is impossible!” she said aloud; then, startled 
at her own voice, she looked round quickly. 

‘IT must think—I must think!’’ she said to herself, 
and she went into her bath-room and bathed her face 
in cold water, and came back to her chair before the 
fire again. But soon she was up and pacing the room 
with quick, short steps. 

Her thoughts became coherent, and what was 
vague before, became illuminated, just as a landscape, 
lying dark and shadowy, is made suddenly visible by 
a searchlight. 

She realized, with a sudden flush, that she had 
deliberately invented and told a lie to Lord Linstead. 
She was not, and never had been a liar, and she had 
an uncomfortable little squirm of distress in her heart 
as she thought of the elaborate story she had told her 
old friend. 

“It was necessary; I had to,’’ she thought with 
compressed lips. Then, in that nasty underhand way 
the conscience has of questioning one, she seemed to 
hear the query, ‘“‘ Why?” 

She answered to herself with sudden heat, ‘‘I had 
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to save him/” And then the inner voice asked, ‘‘ Save 
him from what?” 

She stopped in her march up and down, and stared 
blankly at the fire. 

‘*God knows!” 

She remained quite still with one hand held over 


‘ her forehead. Then her ideas became connected and 


she thought hard. 

Of course she knew that, at the time Lord Linstead 
had told her the story, she had had a sudden shock, 
which had made her brain work quickly to tell the 


. first credible lie she could think of to deceive him. 


- 


It was the same instinct with which a mother flings 
herself in front of her offspring when danger threatens. 
She had not known what the danger was, but she had 
vaguely felt that there was danger, and blindly she 
had rushed in to save the beloved and threatened 
object. 

That had been instinct, now the coherent thought 
came and told her she had been a fool for her 
pains. How could Satori be in danger? It was 
ridiculous, absurd, impossible. One thing was quite 
certain—he was not Tonetti. There was no question 
of that; he was a man of about forty, at the most 
forty-five, and by no theory on this earth could one 
believe him to be over ninety. She almost laughed, 
and subsided into her chair. Well, what was the 
mystery ? for mystery there was. 

_ Here was a man who had saved her old friend’s 


- life more than fifty years ago, who in every respect 
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apparently was the exact image of Paolo Satori, even 
to individual scars, and most uncommon scars at that. 
The scar on his temple she strove to believe—though 
with difficulty—might be hereditary, but the curious 
scar on his arm was certainly not, and nobody in their 
right senses could possibly believe that it was anything 
but some long-healed and horrible wound. Besides, 
Satori himself had said it was an accident. Then she 
remembered his face when he had said so, sitting in 
the chair in Dr. Tees’ surgery, his hurried manner, 
and bitten lip. What was it? Some weird sign like 
she had been given that never-to-be-forgotten and 
mysterious night at Blyton Towers? Perhaps. Or 
again, perhaps it was the secret sign of some society. 

Then suddenly her brow cleared and she almost 
laughed. She remembered having read of an Italian 
who had been found dead in a Soho lodging-house, and 
on his right breast had been branded a pointing finger. 
Some enterprising journalist had elaborated a theory 
of a secret society, his foundation being that another 
Italian, who some years before had drowned himself 
in the Thames, had had exactly the same sign branded 
on his breast. She had been interested at the time, 
as she always was interested by anything out of the 
common, and she had wondered what the secret society 
was, and how many members there were. 

Of course that was it. She was surprised that she 
had not thought of it before. 

Evidently there was some old and far-reaching 
community, of which each individual was branded with 
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this sign on the forehead. What its aim and object 
was she had no conception—probably mystic. 

Then some relative of Satori’s—on his mother’s 
side, as the name was different—had been the person 
whom Lord Linstead had known. In some families 
she knew the likeness was extraordinary. Was not her 
father the exact image of an ancestor who had fought 
for the Stuarts? She had often gazed in wondering 
surprise at the picture of the man in a satin coat and 
long curls, and knew that if her father were painted, 
dressed like that, she would not be able to tell the 


. difference between the two pictures. 


Yes, that was it; how silly not to have thought 
of it before! And the reason why Satori had not ac- 
knowledged Tonetti as a relative? Well, perhaps what 
she had told Linny was not such a lie after all! Satori 
must have had a very good reason for not speaking, 
that was certain. 

She heaved a great sigh of relief, and stood up and 
stretched her arms. ‘‘ What an absurd storm in a 
teacup!’’ she told herself, smiling faintly, and what 
had she been afraid of in the conservatory? A fear 
such as she had never felt before—a cold, creeping, 
horrible fear, that sent a prickly sensation all over her 
head and back. She almost laughed aloud; she could 
not explain it in the least. It was idiotic; and how 
unnecessary the whole thing was! Why had she not 
been able to think quickly and coherently, as her habit 
was, and then tell her theory to Linny ? 

‘‘Well, I suppose every person is liable to an 
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unreasoning panic at least once in his life,’”’ she concluded, 
as she rose and began to take off her dressing-gown, 
‘and I have not escaped it, but I’m rather ashamed of 
myself all the same. I suppose it’s because [——” 

She did not finish the thought, and pulled down the 
handle of the electric light, and got into bed by the light 
of the fire. 

Lord Linstead only stayed three days, although 
Berthe and her father pressed him to remain longer. 
He had promised to attend a meeting at which two 
celebrated Viennese scientists were to appear, and, old 
as he was, he never disappointed people if he could 
possibly help it. 

He made the Hamiltons promise to come and stay 
with him in December, which they did with pleasure. 

Berthe at this time was exceedingly busy with 
preparations for her birthday ball. She went up to 
town constantly to see caterers and decorators, and to 
buy presents for the cotillon. A dance in town was 
seldom much trouble to her; but she knew from 
experience that in the country it was quite a different 
thing. If some case got lost en route, there would be no 
question of sending out at the last moment to the Stores 
for things to replace the missing objects; or if one 
musician failed, it would be impossible to find another 
to replace him on the spot. No, she had to make sure 
of every single thing beforehand, and this she would trust 
to no one else but herself. Lady Anne Frinton shared 
the labour with delight; for five years now she had 
always stayed with the Hamiltons for six weeks or a 
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couple of months in the autumn; she was Berthe’s 
greatest friend, and a very charming woman. She was 
some years older than Berthe, and though she was a 
very good-looking woman, Berthe felt sure she would 
not marry for many years, if at all. 

The tragedy of her life had happened when she was 


. twenty-three; the man to whom she was engaged, and 


whom she adored with the whole of her very loving 
heart, had been killed before her eyes in India while 
playing in a polo match. Her father, who was then 
alive, had brought her home at once, but though she 


_ bore the voyage fairly well, on reaching England she 


had fallen ill with a curious low fever, from which it 
took her months to recover. SBerthe, then a girl of 
eighteen, felt her heart flooded with an overwhelming 
sympathy for the invalid, and had given up many of 
her engagements in her first season to go and sit and 
read to Anne. And Anne had taken the pretty girl to 


. her empty heart as she had never yet taken a woman. 


Berthe was the only person to whom she could bear to 
talk of the past; something about the silent, dim-eyed 
sympathy of Berthe’s expressive face melted the stony 
barrier of silence she had built between herself and all 
others, and from that time dated the first friendship, 
which had endured for seven years without any break. 

She had recovered her looks and her spirits as time 
passed; but Berthe knew that deep down in her heart 
was still buried the image of her dead lover. She had 
many men at her feet as time wore on, but one and all 
were refused. 
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Her father died when she was twenty-six, and she 
and her brother were the greatest friends, and visited : 
and travelled together with a loving, loyal comradeship | 
which was delightful to see, At present Lord Binchester | 
was shooting in Scotland, but he was coming back to 
the Manor for the ball. He was in love with Berthe, 
though Berthe thought that he had “ got over it,’’ as she ° 
expressed it, long ago. He had proposed to her three 
years before, and been quietly and sorrowfully refused. 
Anne knew about it, of course, and knew also that he 
never ceased to hope. She had promised to let him | 
know at once if there was any hope for him, but she | 

| 


advised him to try and forget, as she felt sure in her 
own heart that he was not the man for her friend— 
dear, charming man as he was in every respect. 

The days before the fifteenth were very busy ones 
for the two girls. Every single bed in the huge house [ 
would be occupied, and servants were flying hither and 
thither with curtains and linen; and Berthe was 
answering notes from various houses round about, 
making arrangements, having to alter things because 
of some unforeseen circumstance, interviewing the 
housekeeper, overlooking the men who were arranging 
things in the ballroom and long gallery, and generally. 
feeling rather exhausted. 

On the evening of the fourteenth everything possible 
had been done, and Berthe and Anne went up to bed 
very early, all the guests who had already arrived 
luckily wishing to do the same. 

“Good night, Anne, dear,” Berthe said, kissing her 
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friend at her bedroom door. “I couldn’t have done 
without you, as usual. Now, if only the decorator men 
come in proper time, and the larders aren’t burgled in 
the night, I think all will go well. I am tired! Good 
night.” 

_ She came down in the morning with the delightful, 
excited feeling she always had on her birthday. She 
was not in the least spoilt. Although all her life she 
had been accustomed to being the only child of a rich 
man, and had had her slightest wishes gratified, yet 
still she felt the pleasurable sensation of going down 
to the unknown. She was used to many handsome 
presents, but they invariably surprised and delighted 
her, and she was as grateful for the smallest gift as if 
she had been the child of some insignificant city clerk. 
Her father’s birthday present was always the source of 
excited anticipation to her; it was kept a dead secret, 
and year after year he had thought out something to 
surprise and please her; not going, as so many people 
do, into a shop and buying an expensive gift without 
any thought or care. 

When she arrived in the breakfast-room nearly 
everybody was there, only a few women having 
remained upstairs for breakfast. 

She was overwhelmed with greetings and good 
wishes, and she felt the little choking sensation in her 
throat that she always had in times of great emotion. 

On her chair at the end of the table was a large 
wicker basket filled with parcels and letters. She 
glanced at it longingly, then began to pour out tea 
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and coffee. But Anne, with a laugh, came forward and 
pushed her away. 

‘“You know I do this on your birthday, Berthe,”’ 
she said, giving her friend an extra kiss on her pink 
ear. ‘‘ Run away and play, you baby! ” 

Berthe laughed excitedly, and took her basket and 
sat on the hearthrug with it, and her guests watched 
her with loving amusement. SBerthe was one of those 
lucky mortals who seem born into this world to have 
love. She was intensely liked even by women, and the 
few people who did not like her hated her heartily, in 
that extraordinary way some contrary folk have when 
they see some person loved and courted by a large 
circle. 

Berthe opened her parcels amid many excited 
exclamations of delight and wonder. She was pleased 
with everything. | 

Presently a tiny crease appeared in her brow, and 
she turned over the remaining parcels surreptitiously, 
looking at the inscriptions on each. 

Her father was pretending to eat, but he was really 
glancing at her under his eyebrows with an amused 
little twinkle in his eyes. He knew perfectly well what 
was the matter. She opened the last parcels quickly, 
piled her unopened letters together, and stoodup. There 
were tears in her eyes. 

“TI can’t thank all you people, you know,” she said, 
with her voice trembling a little. ‘‘ Everything is nicer 
than it has ever been. I think sometimes I ought not 
to give a dance on my birthday. It seems too bad that 
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every one should give me such lovely things; if seems 
like—oh, it seems horrid!” 

Lady Dunstead, who had returned for the dance, 
and had been a firm admirer of Berthe’s ever since the 
ankle episode, laughed. 

**'You know perfectly well that people don’t give 
things unless they want to,’”’ she said, with a kindly 
glance at Berthe’s distressed face. ‘‘ We all like you, 
and we all like giving you weeny things to remember 
us by.” 

“Weeny things!” quoted Berthe, and she held up 
@ lovely fan of carved ivory and painted medallions. 
‘‘Tf you call this a ‘ weeny thing ’ I'd just like to see 
what you call a big thing! Oh, I’ve never, never had 
such a perfectly dinky lot of things before! ” 

‘Dinky ?”” queried Mr. Hamilton ; bué Berthe took 
no notice. She knew she could use what words she 
liked on her birthday. 

“T do thank you all most awfully. I wanted every 
single one of the things, and I don’t know how I have 
managed to get on without them hitherto. Aunt Lavvy, 
you're a perfect bird.” 

She proceeded to choke Lady Crawion with her two 
soft arms, taking no notice of an agonized whisper from 
that lady, ‘‘ Mind my hair!” 

‘Anne, youre a wicked extravagant girl, and I'll 
never forgive you,” she continued, kissing Anne’s pretty 
cheek affectionately ; “ but if you’re ever hard up, and 
want it to sell, I just won't give it back, so there. I 
couldn’t ive without it now.” 
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She passed on with charming gracious thanks all 
round the table. 

‘‘Binny!’’ she said, when she arrived at Lord 
Binchester’s chair, ‘‘I told you you were to give me @ 
penwiper! How dare you disobey me?” 

Lord Binchester said nothing, but he smiled a little 
wistfully. 

His sister caught the look, and said gaily, ‘I think 
Binny might be kissed too, Berthe, on such a great 
occasion !” 

Berthe got a little pink, but she laughed and said, 
‘‘Certainly, if he cares about it,’ and stooped and 
kissed his cheek. 

He quickly bent, with a muffled “‘ Thank you,” and 
picked up his napkin, and Anne created a disturbance 
by knocking over her cup, so nobody noticed the look in 
her brother’s eyes when he sat up. 

“Dad!” said SBerthe softly, arriving at her 
father’s chair, and she had a worried look in her 


eyes. 
Mr. Hamilton looked up, and then he roared with 
laughter. 


‘‘Did she think she was forgotten, then?” he said 
quizzingly. ‘‘ Oh, you silly little thing! Now eat your 
breakfast, Berthe, and a good one, mind, and then you 
shall have my little remembrance. It was too big for 
the basket.” 

Berthe’s brow cleared, and she smiled. ‘Too big, 
Dad! What can it be? Oh, do let me have it 
now!” 
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“* No, you’re to eat first. I insist.” 

Anne gave her her coffee and something to eat, and 
she did her best to make a good breakfast, but all the 
time she was thinking, ‘ Not a word from him; I did 
think he would have written.” 


CHAPTER XVI 


FTER she had finished eating Mr. Hamilton 
rang the bell, and then murmured a few 
words to the footman who came; the 
man smiled and left the room. 

Mr. Hamilton glanced at Anne, who gave a pleased 
little look, then he stood up. 

‘‘ Well, Berthe, you may come now, if you promise 
to be very good,” and he took her arm. 

‘‘ Oh, what can if be, Dad? I’m bursting to know.’” 

Her father laughed as he led her out of the room. 
‘*Tt was too large to wrap up, Berthe,” he said as he 
opened the West drawing-room door—this room over- 
looked the terrace—‘‘ but I hope you will like it. There 
it is,” he ended, pointing through the window. 

On the fine gravel outside was standing a magnificent 
chestnut horse, thoroughbred from his quivering red 
nostrils to his small fetlocks; he was held by a grinning 
groom, and he pawed the ground nervously. 

Berthe gave a curious little cry. ‘‘ Why it’s—why 
it’s—Oh, Dad, Dad, it’s that beauty old Sawyer bought!’” 

‘‘Yos, I know; I managed to persuade him to sell,’” 
answered Mr. Hamilton, smiling with delight. 

Berthe opened the window and fled out, though the 
day was frosty and bitterly cold. She went straight up 
to the beautiful beast and held out her hand to him; he 
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sniffed it with nervous nostrils for a moment, then his 
eyes softened. 

‘‘Oh, you angel, you perfect, perfect angel!’’ cried 
Berthe, and she bent and kissed his velvet nose. 
** How I shall love you, and I know you will love me. 
You dear /” she patted and stroked him. 

‘‘Have you anything in your pocket, Fraser ? ”’ she 
asked the groom wistfully, and Fraser, who knew his 
mistress well, produced a handful of neatly chopped 
and cleaned carrots. 

Berthe fed her new possession, and was too intent 
on the matter to notice Anne, who slipped out and 
wrapped a shawl round her. 

When she had finished, she again kissed the horse, 
who now rubbed his nose along her arm gratefully. 

** Come in, darling,” called Mr. Hamilton ; ‘‘ it’s too 
cold to stand out there.” 

She gave the horse a final pat and turned. Then 
she gave a little run and flung herself into her father’s 
arms. 

‘*Oh, Dad, dear sweet Dad! No girl ever, ever had 
@ father like you.” 

Mr. Hamilton patted her shoulder tenderly. ‘So 
my little girl is pleased ?’’ he asked smilingly. 

‘‘ Pleased!” cried Berthe; ‘‘ why I feel positively 
hysterical! You knew, you dear old darling, that I 
admired him more than any horse I'd ever seen. Oh, 
you are a bird!” 

She kissed and hugged him, and laughed with sheer 


delight. 
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‘* Now you must open all your poor letters, dearie.”’ 

‘Yes, I suppose I must!” said Berthe as she 
walked back to the breakfast-room, ‘‘ though I feel too 
excited to do anything.” 

Just then a footman spoke to her. ‘‘ A man is here 
from Blyton Towers, miss, and he wishes to see you 
yourself.” 

Berthe’s heart leapt. ‘‘ Send him to the library,”’ 
she said quietly, and she walked across the hall and 
opened the library door. In a few minutes a man 
appeared carrying a large case and a letter. 

‘‘Mr. Satori asked me to give these to you myself, 
miss,” he said, handing her the letter, and placing the 
case on the floor. 

While she was reading the letter, the man knelt 
down and with a screwdriver which he took from his 
pocket he proceeded to open the wooden top of the 
flat case. 


Dean Miss Hamruron (the letter said) — 

Allow me to wish you with my whole heart 
the happiest day possible, and the happiest life to follow. 
I venture to send you a gift which I hope you will be 
good enough to accept. I sent to Milan for it some 
time ago. I thought the likeness was extraordinary, 
and that you might like to have it. It is by Raphael. 
Please do not refuse to accept it, it will give me such 
an enormous amount of pleasure to know you havo it. 

Yours most sincerely, 
PaoLo SaTort. 
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Berthe gasped. ‘By Raphael—what does he 
mean ?” 

Then ‘‘Oh!” she exclaimed aloud. 

The man had taken the picture out of the case and 
leant it against the leg of the table. There, out of a 
superb old frame, was staring at her a face extra- 
ordinarily like her own; the quaint costume and cap 
of the woman was in lovely ripe colour, and the whole 
thing a masterpiece which no one who knew anything 
about art could mistake. 

Berthe looked up at the man quietly, she would not 
show any emotion before a servant. 

‘Thank you. Will you tell Mr. Satori that I will 
write in the course of the morning.”’ 

‘Very well, miss, good morning.” He left the 
room, and Berthe locked the door after him. 

Then she sank on her knees in front of the picture. 

‘* How wonderful! How perfectly wonderful!” she 
said, bending forward to admire the inimitable work 
more closely. Then she looked at the letter in her 
hand and tears came to her eyes. 

** So cold!” she whispered, ‘‘ And yet—and yet—he 
sent for that for me. Surely he would not have done 
that for any one! Why—oh! how could he give me 
such a superb thing? I don’t know whether I can 
possibly accept it; I must talk to Dad about it. It 
must be worth thousands of pounds. What will Dad 
Bay ? 99 

She bent again and looked into the long eyes so like 
her own. The likeness certainly was most remarkable. 
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She remembered Satori having said, when she first knew 
him, that she was very like a picture he possessed. 
But why should he give it to her? Then she suddenly 
covered her eyes and gave a little dry sob. 

In a few moments the handle of the door was 
turned, then her father’s voice asked if she were there. 

She got up slowly and went and unlocked the door. 
‘* Yes, Dad, I’m here, I was coming to fetch you.” 

‘‘ Why, dear, what’s the matter?” then his eyes fell 
on the picture, and he exclaimed, ‘‘Good Lord!” and 
stood quite still. 

Berthe handed him Satori’s note, and stood silent 
while he read it. Then he looked at the picture again. 
He took it up and arranged it on a table, with its back 
against the books; he walked backwards, and forwards, 
and sideways, and his face glowed with the true art- 
lover’s excitement. 

‘‘ By George! it’s perfect!” he exclaimed rapturously ; 
‘* simply perfect ; and it is absurdly like you, child; the 
hair is different, and the shape of the mouth, but the 
contour of the face and the eyes and nose and forehead 
are almost exact. How very strange!” 

Berthe was fidgeting with some papers. “Dad,” 
she said in a low voice, ‘“‘can I possibly accept it? It’s 
very, very valuable.” 

Mr. Hamilton sat down and crossed his legs. ‘‘ Um! 
well, of course,’’ then he paused and frowned a little, and 
thought, with his lips pressed together. 

‘‘ Really, Berthe, I don’t know what to say,” he broke 
out at last, ‘‘ it’s very awkward. Satori evidently has no 
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thought of us not accepting it. It would hurt him most 
fearfully, I know, if we returned it. Ofcourse if he were 
an ordinary man one could not think of keeping it. It’s 
very awkward. I wonder why he——” Then he sud- 
denly stopped and glanced quickly at Berthe. ‘‘Is he in 
love with you, darling ?” 

Berthe turned her head quickly, but not before her 
father had seen the flood of red that mounted all over 
her face right up to her forehead. 

**I don’t know, Dad,” she whispered, and a very 
tender look came into Mr. Hamilton’s eyes. 

** So it’s like that, is it ?’’ he thought to himself; 
then he held out his hand and drew Berthe down on his 
knee. He did not say a word, but he stroked her hand 
gently, and she turned and hid her face in his neck. 

‘**Oh, Dad, I——”’ came a little smothered voice. 

He held her tighter and smiled. ‘‘ All right, childie, 
don’t explain, your old dad knows.” 

She sat up after a few moments and pressed her hair 
back from her temples. 

‘‘ What shall I say, Dad?” 

Mr. Hamilton’s eyes again fell on the picture. ‘* You 
must accept it, Berthe; we can’t hurt the man 
s0 horribly as to refuse. He is different from other 
men—intensely generous, intensely large-minded. He 
evidently gave it out of sheer desire to please, and we 
must take it in the spirit in which it is offered. You 
must write him a little note, darling; Fraser can take it 
up. Itis impossible to thank him adequately, but do your 
best; you can say more to-night when you see him.” 
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‘Yes, Dad, I feel overwhelmed.” 

‘Remind me to-morrow, Berthe, to write and add it 
to the insurance. My goodness, you are a lucky girl!” 

Berthe hugged him. ‘Yes, I am lucky; it’s almost 
too much for me. When I saw that angel on the terrace 
I wanted to stand on my head! Oh, Dad, you are good 
to me!” 

He kissed her with a little laugh. ‘‘Now, I’m 
going to take out all the men, I know you have your 
hands full without a lot of tiresome men about the 
house. We’re lunching up at the ten-acre barn; of 
course if any of the women like to come, send them on 
in some conveyance, but they all seemed too cold yester- 
day. Aw revoir, dear; if you want me you can easily 
send for me; we shall be up in the March Spinney.” 

Berthe took her picture and had it hung up in the 
ball-room, and very beautiful it looked when the lights 
were lit. A little warm glow was round her heart all 
day, and she sang almost unceasingly, as she went 
hurrying about the house. 

Several more guests arrived, and the house was full 
to overflowing. Berthe had hardly a moment’s rest till 
six o'clock, when nearly every one went to their rooms; 
then she flung herself on her bed and slept soundly for 
half an hour. 

She wore a very beautiful Empire dress of silver 
tissue and old lace that night; it had a wonderful piece 
of ancient embroidery of many colours to confine the 
bust, and the same was introduced artfully in the droop- 
ing sleeves. She was immensely pleased with her 
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garment, and therefore looked radiant, as is the 
mysterious way with all women when they are conscious 
of being extra well dressed. 

She received her guests standing just outside the ball- 
room, and she thanked them with a charming smile for 
their congratulations, Satori, and two or three men 
he had staying with him, arrived early, and Berthe 
felt herself trembling uncomfortably as he advanced 
towards her. 

He bent and kissed her hand with his usual charm- 
ing courtliness ; and after greeting the other men, she 
turned and smiled at him. 

‘<I will give you the second dance, Mr. Satori; the 
first I have to dance with the Duke, of course; then I hope 
to be able to thank you a little for your wonderful 
present ; I couldn’t write one tiny bit what I felt.” 

Satori smiled and bowed. ‘‘I shall be most grateful 
for the dance, Miss Hamilton, but I hope you will say 
no more about my gift; you said far more than was 
necessary in your note. I am so glad you were pleased. 
Isn’t she like you? Can’t you see it, yourself?” 

Berthe glanced through the open door at the picture, 
and smiled. 

‘Yes, I can even see it myself, and Dad is 
astonished.” 

Just then others came to claim her attention, and 
she turned to Lord Binchester. 

‘‘Binny, will you go and tell the band to start an 
extra, please—a waltz ? then people can begin dancing.” 

Soon the ball was in full swing, and Berthe’s duty 
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dance was over. Her heart beat a little as she took 
Satori’s arm and then swung out amongst the dancers. 
He danced perfectly, as so many Italians do, and Berthe, 
who loved dancing, was silent, enjoying the rhythmical 
movement, with a little smile of content on her lips. 

‘‘ Where would you like to sit?” he asked when the 
dance was over. 

‘¢ At the end of the long gallery,” she answered, taking 
his arm; ‘‘ there is the most comfy chair there, and my 
favourite plants.” 

The whole gallery was divided up into most fascina- 
ting corners with screens and plants, and the electric 
lights were shaded with soft rose-coloured silk. 

‘How very artistic!’’ exclaimed Satori, as they 
walked up the long room. ‘‘ What excellent taste you 
have, Miss Hamilton.” | 

‘‘T am so glad you like it. Now, isn’t this a lovely 
corner ?”’ she sank down with a contented sigh in a 
large soft chair and leaned her head back on the 
cushions behind her. 

Satori remained silent looking at her, and presently 
she raised her head. 

‘‘ What can I say to you?” she asked in a very soft 
voice. ‘‘ You know it is impossible to thank you, the 
thing is too stupendous.” 

He turned his head and looked up at the wonderful 
painted ceiling. 

‘‘T do not wish you to say anything. That you are 
pleased is enough.” 

‘‘But I do want to do something, to show how 
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grateful I am to you.” Then he turned suddenly and 
smiled brilliantly. 

‘‘Then give me another dance! That is all I ask. 
I know I ought not to ask that, you have so many 
guests all clamouring for dances.” 

Berthe thought a moment. She knew she ought to 
go in to supper with some important person, but she 


. Shrugged her shoulders a little impatiently. ‘‘ After all 


it’s my birthday, and Ilove him. Yes, I love him,’’ she 
thought to herself with a little leap in her throat. 

She looked down at her programme. ‘‘ Would it 
please you very much to take me in to supper?” she 
asked demurely. 

‘* Please me!” 

She glanced at him under her lashes, she had never 
seen him look so handsome and animated, and her 
heart rushed out to him, and she wished with all her 
soul that this man might love her. 

‘‘ Well, you may!” she said quite gravely; ‘‘ I know I 
ought to go in with some horrible dull person, but I won’t. 
It is my birthday, why shouldn’t I do what I like?” 

He made a sudden movement towards her. ‘‘ Does 
it please you to go in with me?” his voice was a little 
grating, and she got rather breathless. She couldn’t 
speak, but she looked up at him. He looked straight 
into her eyes. She knew he was agitated, and her 
heart started beating furiously. 

Suddenly he flung back his head on the chair, and 
she could see the muscles of his jaws working. She 
remained quite silent, half suffocated with excitement. 

N 
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Then he sat up and spoke, and his voice was the 
usual quiet well-bred voice which she was accustomed to 
hear, with perhaps a slight touch more of foreign accent 
than was usual. 

‘“‘T am very grateful, Miss Hamilton, and very proud. 
You will not forget, will you?” 

Berthe’s heart sank, and her hands turned a little 
cold. 

“No, I shall not forget,” she said, and she smiled 
brightly, just as she might have done to any other man. 
She picked up her programme and wrote his name by 
the side of the supper aano: “There’s the ~— 
isn't it? I must be going.” 

She stood up and took his arm and moved away 
down the long gallery again. 

They neither spoke till Satori gave her up to her 
partner, then he bowed. 

‘‘I thank you,” he said quietly, but the look in his 
eyes when they met hers set her heart beating again. 

And all the time she danced mechanically with her 
new partner she was thinking, ‘‘ Why doesn’t he speak ? 
I know now that he loves me. I saw it in his eyes. Oh 
why, why, why?” 

She made up her mind to hurry over supper, and 
then they could sit out again for perhaps two dances, 
and then— 

But, alas! her dreams came to nought. He was 
attentive, and delightfully interesting and amusing at 
supper, and after it was over he offered his arm, 
smiling quickly at her. 
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**You need not return yet, need you? They are 
still playing the extras.” 

“No,” answered Berthe. ‘‘ We will go and rest a 
little, and I am sure you would like a cigarette, 
wouldn’t you? We will go to the conservatory.” 

They went there chatting gaily, and they sank into a 
comfortable seat behind some palms with quiet satis- 
faction. 

She made him light a cigarette, and she watched him 
smoking with a world of desire running through every 
nerve in her body. 

What could shedo? Nothing. What can any well-bred 
woman do under such circumstances? She can only sit 
and wait patiently for the dear words which will make 
her the happiest of women. But Satori kept the con- 
versation strictly away from sentiment, and by-and-by 
she leaned back in her chair and closed her eyes a little 
wearily. 

He went on talking and she answered quite 
coherently. 

Then there came a silence. She opened her eyes 
slowly and found his eyes fixed on her with that old 
expression of fearful bitter sadness. 

‘< What is it ?’’ she whispered. 

He turned his cigarette in the holder and bit his lip. 

‘* Was I staring? I’m sorry,” and he smiled a little. 
“You are looking more beautiful than ever to-night.” 

‘So you said before when you looked at me like 
that.” Her voice was trembling a little, and she swallowed 
quickly to steady it. ‘‘ But why look so sad?” 
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He covered his eyes with his hand as he did once 


before. 

‘I am sad,” he said gravely, “ with a sadness I 
hope you could never fathom.” 

She half stretched out her hand, then drew it back. 

‘Can I not help?” she asked, and she opened her 
fan nervously, and shut it again. 

He stood up and examined the leaf of a fern with 
deep interest. 

‘‘No; no one on this earth can help, Miss Hamilton. 
Ah, Sir Robert, are you looking for my partner? Has 
the dance begun ?”’ 

Sir Robert Mount laughed. ‘“ Sorry if I’m inter- 
rupting. Yes, the dance has begun.” 

Berthe took his arm silently, bowed to Satori and 
went back to the ball-room. All was disappointment 
and heartache. 

However, she made up her mind not to lose heart. 
He loved her, that she knew—knew with her whole heart 
and mind. Where Love is, there is Hope, and Berthe’s 
nature was eminently a hopeful one. 
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WEKK after the dance the house was emptied 

of its visitors. 
Usually Mr. Hamilton hunted at this 
time of year, but the year before he had 
had a nasty fall which had strained the muscles of his 
thigh, and the leg was not yet strong enough for any 
severe riding. The doctors hoped that by February 
he might be able to hunt if he wished, and he intended 
having a course of massage, as Berthe and he were 
going to stay for a fortnight in London before they 
began a round of visits which would last them for three 
months or so. Berthe hated the idea of leaving 
Barminster, and she gave every reason she could 
think of to her father why they should not go visiting, 
and why it would be better to stay on at the Manor 
except for the short visit they had promised Lord 

Linstead. 

Mr. Hamilton smiled to himself, and then casually 
remarked one day that Satori was going to Italy for 
some weeks. 

‘“Oh, is he?” answered Berthe. ‘I didn’t know. 
When did he tell you ?” 

After this she was not in the least enthusiastic 
about Barminster, and her father smiled still more. 

Satori came to dinner the night before they were 
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to leave for town. He was leaving himself in two or 
three days, and did not expect to return till January. 

Berthe thought he looked a little sad, and her whole 
soul cried out to him to speak, and she would make 
him glad again. 

She had felt a little sore and irritated since her 
birthday. She was an intensely proud woman, and 
had always despised the woman who sighed after a 
man who was indifferent. Her theory had always 
been that ‘‘love begets love,” and she could never 
imagine herself pining vainly for a man who did not 
care for her, or who loved another. 

But here she was quite sure in her own heart, 
though it failed her occasionally, when she would swear 
to herself to shut the thought of Paolo Satori out of 
her mind, and never think of him again except as a 
friend, and a most interesting man. However, the 
next moment she would recall some look of his, some 
tone of his voice when speaking to her, and with a little 
leap of her pulses hope would spring up again, and she 
would pray, in the curious intimate way she had of 
speaking to God, that all “ might come right” and that 
the desire of her heart might be given to her. 

She puzzled very much as to the cause that kept 
the man silent ; when she lay awake at night throbbing 
with the love which, however she might hide it from 
herself in the light of day, always came forth at night 
to torture her, she would over and over again think 
of the reasons, likely or unlikely that might prevent 
him speaking. 
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Had he promised his dead wife not to re-marry? she 
wondered one night, and her flesh crept with the horror 
of impotency. She had never heard him mention his 
wife. She knew vaguely that she had died many years 
ago, but that was from Da Campo, not from Satori 
himself. Then that curious evanescent jealousy of the 
dead invaded her heart, and she clenched her hands. 
‘* No woman has a right to make a man promise not 
to re-marry,” she thought indignantly. Then she 
thought of that dreamy story of Poé’s, and of how 
Eleonora accepts the vow in the Valley of the Many- 
Coloured Grass of her lover’s everlasting faithfulness 
to her memory, and dies in peace, and promises to 
watch over the beloved one. 

She sprang upright in bed and turned on the light 
and shivered. Then she slipped on her dressing-gown 
and slippers, took a light, and went quietly down to 
the library. 

She sought for the book she wanted and took it out 
and turned over the leaves quickly, found the story, and 
standing there under the one light she had lit, she 
read it through— 

‘And I called the Mighty Ruler of the Universe to 
witness the pious solemnity of my vow. And the curse 
which I invoked of Him and of her, a saint in Elusion, 
should I prove traitorous to that promise, involved a 
penalty the exceeding great horror of which will not 
permit me to make record of it here.” 

Berthe covered her eyes with her hand and shivered, 
and a little groan escaped her. Then she took up the 
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book and continued reading. She read the beautiful 
English with none of her usual intellectual admiration, 
the whole thing hurt her too much. Then she turned 
over the last page, and read the last few paragraphs 
slowly, and as she read a great peace seemed to steal 
into her heart. 

‘* T wedded ;—nor dreaded the curse I had invoked ; 
and its bitterness was not visited upon me. And once— 
but once again in the silence of the night, there came 
through my lattice the soft sighs which had forsaken 
me; and they modelled themselves into familiar and 
sweet voice, sayling— 

‘Sleep in peace !—for the Spirit of Love reigneth 
and ruleth, and, in taking to thy passionate heart her 
who is Ermengarde thou art absolved, for reasons 
which shall be made known to thee in Heaven, of thy 
vows to Eleonora.” 

She pushed the book back into its place and stole 
softly upstairs again. 

‘‘T wonder whether he knows that story?” she 
thought as she got into bed. ‘‘ 1 must find out.” 

She was vaguely comforted, she could not say why, 
and she fell asleep with a little smile on her mouth. 

This last night, after dinner in the little red dining- 
room, they all three went into the library, where Berthe 
and her father usually sat when alone, and their coffee 
was brought to them there. 

Mr. Hamilton looked at the clock after about half 
an hour, and stood up. 

‘‘ Will you excuse me for a short time, Satori?” he 
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asked. ‘It is my last night here, you know, and I have 
to arrange one or two things. Leeson sent word that 
he would come up and see me at a quarter-past nine, 
and I have to see Collins, too. I shall not be longer 
than I can help. You must entertain him, Berthe.” 

‘‘ Very well,’’ laughed Berthe, ‘‘I will do my best.” 

‘‘ Please don’t hurry, Hamilton, it was very good 
of you asking me on your last evening.”’ 

Mr. Hamilton smiled to himself as he left the room. 

‘‘Poor little Berthe!’’ he thought; ‘‘I wonder 
whether—— ” and he went to his study. 

Berthe and Satori were sitting by the great fireplace 
in two armchairs, and by Berthe’s side was a small 
table on which a book lay open and face downwards. 

Soon, as she had wished him to, Satori stretched 
out his hand and took the book. 

‘‘What are you reading? Oh, Poé. Isn’t he 
delightful ?”’ 

‘‘I love him,” answered Berthe, and she bent and 
moved a log on the fire with the tongs. 

‘‘ Ah, ‘ Eleonora,’ yes, what a curious, weird, fasci- 
nating thing it is,” the man went on, running his eye 
down the printed page. ‘‘ One seems to see thatmysterious 
shut-in Valley of the Many-Coloured-Grass, to smell the 
lovely flowers, and walk by the River of Silence, and 
watch that pair of young, beautiful, dreamlike lovers 
wandering hand in hand, with Death stalking them with 
his scythe. Poor children!” 

Berthe’s heart was almost suffocating her with its 
heavy throbs. 
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“Yes,” she answered quietly ; ‘‘ too beautiful a scene 
for a horrible vow like that, wasn’t it?” 

** Poor boy! he did what he could to bring her peace,” 
Satori answered gravely, ‘‘ and he felt it at the time.” 

‘““Do you think he was wrong to break it ?” Berthe 
asked, and her voice sounded unnatural to herself, 
though Satori noticed nothing. 

‘‘Of course not! Nor did Eleonora’s spirit. She 
knew, and God knew, that Love’s vows can only be 
kept as long as Love is there to guard them inviolate ; 
when Love flees he releases lovers from his vows. No, 
of course he was perfectly right. Don’t you think so? ”’ 

‘* Of course I do,” answered Berthe, and a glad light 
crept into her eyes. ‘‘ Besides, he loved Ermengarde, 
and his duty was to make her happy.” 

‘‘ Ah yes,” Satori said dreamily. ‘Then you think 
that if a man loves a woman duty comes into it?” 

‘¢ Tf she loves him,” she said quietly. 

Satori remained silent for some little time. ‘‘ Don’t 
you think he has his duty towards himself as well ?”’ he 
asked at last. 

‘‘But his duty towards himself is surely co-equal 
with his duty towards the woman ?’’ Berthe argued. “‘ If 
they love each other, his duty as well as his pleasure is 
to make her happy, surely.” 

“ Suppose the man knows that happiness is never for 
him?” Satori asked quickly. ‘‘ Suppose he knows that 
breaking with her might make his heart sore for a time, 
but not half so sore as it would be later on if he married 
her ?” 
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Berthe went over to the tray of glasses and poured 
herself out some lemonade and drank it thirstily, her | 
lips were dry. 

‘‘That is all from his point of view,” she went on 
with her back towards him. “It is there, if seems to 
me, duty must comein. If she loves him, he must think 
of her happiness.” 

*‘He would!” Satori lit a match with which to re- 
light a cigarette, then let it go out as he continued, 
‘* But suppose the man knew it was not for the woman's 
happiness to marry him? Suppose he knew for certain 
that she must grow to hate him ?” 

‘‘ Why?” Berthe put in abruptly. 

‘*'Why? Well, suppose he had a great secret that she 
was bound to find out after many years, sooner or later ; 
suppose he knew that that would turn her love to hate.” 
He got up and went to a bookcase and ran his fingers 
nervously over the bindings. ‘‘ Suppose he knew this, 
he would not only be considering his own happiness, but 
hers too.” 

Berthe turned and watched him with distended eyes, 
her bosom rose and fell rapidly, then she clenched her 
hands, and all the fighting blood in her veins rose to do 
battle. 

‘‘ Surely the man ought to tell her, and let her judge 
for herself.” 

She could hardly bring out the words, and she 
swallowed quickly. 

Satori stood quite still, playing a tattoo on the books. 
‘“Suppose he couldn't? Suppose the secret was too 
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stupendous to breathe to a soul? Suppose if put into 
words it would freeze the very life blood ?” his voice rose 
@ little and his enunciation became broken and foreign. 
“Suppose he knew all this, his duty would be to suffer 
alone, would it not ?” 

‘No, no/” Berthe’s hand shook against the glasses ; 
‘* his duty would be to tell.” 

‘‘ Even if it killed ?” 

*‘ What is death ?”’ cried Berthe. ‘ Death is merciful 
compared to some tortures.” 

‘ Death is beautiful,” said the man gravely. 

‘* Well, well, why should he not tell ?” 

‘* How could he have that on his conscience ?” 

‘‘Conscience! ‘Conscience is the name which the 
orthodox give to their prejudices!’” quoted Berthe 
angrily. ‘‘ He would have no right to leave the woman 
to bear the agony of waiting and hoping. He—he s 

Suddenly the strength went out of her, and she sank 
into a chair white and trembling. He stepped towards 
her with an inscrutable look in his eyes. 

Then her pride came to her aid, and she laughed. 
A poor little laugh certainly, but she managed it. 

‘*‘ How absurd of us to get so excited over a supposi- 
titious problem !” she said lightly, smoothing away the 
hair from her temples. ‘‘ What on earth started it? Oh 
yes, ‘Eleonora!’ I always did love an argument.” 

Satori sat down and leaned back in his chair, and 
she noticed that he was very white and tired looking. 

‘‘Yes, argument is very interesting,” he said, looking 
into the heart of the fire, ‘“‘ but don’t you find that people’s 
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arguments in theory will seldom hold water in practice ? 
I remember once a woman arguing hotly that she would 
be proud for her husband to risk his life to save another, 
and I happened to be present when he had the chance. 
His wife clung round him with the strength a woman 
seems to get on some occasions when she is mad with 
terror. She would not let him stir to save the life in 
peril. Her theories were excellent, you see, but when it 
came to practice she forgot her beautiful theories ! ” 

‘‘What are you talking about? Theories?” cried 
Mr. Hamilton at the door. ‘‘ Theories are excellent 
things; the world would be very beautiful if built of 
theories!”” He laughed and mixed himself a drink. 

The men talked for an hour more before Satori left, 
but Berthe remained very silent, and her face was 
rather drawn and white. 

Satori glanced quickly at her now and again, but he 
did not address her directly, and he kept her father 
deeply interested in a discussion on ethics. 

When he got up to go he took her hand and held it 
“* but as long as all may”’ as he bade her good-bye. 

‘*You return in February, then? I shall be here 
when you come back,”’ he said quietly. 

‘‘ Yes, in February,” she repeated dully; ‘‘the Dad 
hopes to be able to hunt then. Good-bye, I hope you 
will have a pleasant time in Italy.” 

‘‘Good-bye. I will write now and then if I may.” 

‘‘Do,” said Mr. Hamilton, heartily. ‘‘ We shall be 
delighted to receive your letters. Good-bye. I'll come 
to the door with you.” 
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Berthe went up to bed with lagging steps. She felt 
as if every bit of strength had been taken out of her. 

‘“‘So that is all!” she said bitterly to herself; and 
she let her maid undress her with a curious feeling of 
lassitude. 

When she was alone she flung herself into the bed 
and thought she would fall asleep at once, but instead 
she burst into tears, and threw her arms round the 
pillow. She smothered her face so that no one should 
hear the heavy sobs that broke from her. She cried 
very rarely, so it was a terribly heart-breaking affair 
when the tears did come. 

‘‘Oh, my God!’’ she cried from her surging heart. 
‘* What can it mean? what can it be?”’ She cried on 
and on, and the thoughts came pouring through her 
brain like a terrible flood which bears in its train 
wreckage and trees, taking everything it finds in its 
course and swirling it away to destruction. 

‘¢Paolo, Paolo!” and she raised her head and 
listened to the vibration of her own voice in the silence. 

‘God, do give me strength to bear it!” she prayed, 
rocking her head wearily about on the pillow. ‘‘I’d 
rather he told me and killed me than this—far, far 
rather! I’d rather he killed me in his arms than 
remain without a touch from him all my life! How 
can I bear it? How can I see him always and know he 
loves me, and yet talk to him like any other woman ? 
Oh, why may not a woman speak? I cannot, I eannot 
bear it! If I told him, he at least would have to tell 
me too, and he would kiss me, and I should feel hig 
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arms round me; and then he coud not let me go. I 
should love him so much, so much, oh God! he could 
not let me go!” She pressed the pillow convulsively 
in her arms. Then she raised her head. 

‘Oh, dear God,” she prayed, “‘ take everything else 
I have—beauty, strength, riches, everything; but give 
me this man! Ilove him. I have never loved before; 
I have never wasted it, God, and now it’s too strong for 
me. I cannot live without him! Take everything else, 
I mean it, but give him to me!’’ 

And so she prayed through the long night, the 
agonizing prayer of poor, weak, frail humanity to the 
Deity: ‘‘ Give me what J want; not what you want, oh 
God, but what J want! Let me have the desire of my 
heart, and you may grind my poor body in your mills” 
—thinking in our blindness that the heavenly gates are 
closed so tightly that God cannot see our pain. 


‘Smite the gates barred with groanings manifold, 

But all the floors are paven with our pain. 

Yea, and with weariness of lips and eyes, 

With breaking of the bosom, and with sighs, 
We labour, and are clad and fed with grief 

And filled with days we would not fain behold 

And nights we would not hear of; we wax old, 
All we wax old and wither like a leaf.” 


And we wonder, in our pitiful, sightless, groping way, 
what good our pain can do—whether it can please God 
to see us broken on the wheel; wonder ‘‘ what shall be 
done with all these tears of ours;” wonder why “ mad- 
ness with sadness” is so very subtly fashioned, and 
say in the end, ‘‘ There is no God,” and think our poor, 
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puny hands could better rule our destinies; rise re- 
freshed and strong, and say, “‘I will.” 

And sometimes God, out of His infinite compassion, 
permits man’s “I will” to be His will, and man lifts 
his proud head high and says, ‘‘ My will was strong!” 

But when man’s “I will” is God’s ‘Thou shalt 
not,” then he sits upon the ground and weeps, and is 
filled with despair ; or rises to higher plains, shakes off 
his sorrow, and begins again—according to his strength. 

It is given to very few of us to have the beautiful 
faith of the Oriental, and say, ‘‘It is the will of Allah!” 

Berthe, in her misery, could only pray, ‘“‘ Take what 
I have, but give me this great thing I want.” 

And after her tears were exhausted she said to 
herself solemnly, ‘‘1I will make him speak! What is my 
pride after all compared with his love? I will make him 
speak!” and laid all her hopes and fears in the lap of 
the Future—the mysterious figure which we know is 
always there, but whose face we can never see. 
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CHarTer XVIII 


HE next fortnight was luckily a busy one for 

Berthe. She and her father went up to 

their town house in South Audley Street, 

and Mr. Hamilton went through a treat- 

ment of massage for his leg. Berthe had her winter 

shopping to do, and spent a great deal of her time at 

the tailors’ and dressmakers’. There were very few of 

their friends in town, but those who were there were 

only too pleased to find some one to ‘ hob-nob”’ with, 
consequently the Hamiltons were not very much alone. 

Berthe was a little thin about the face, and was not 

so gay as usual. Her father noticed this, and wondered 

what was the matter, but he was far too tactful to ask 

her. That Berthe was in love with Satori he had found 

out when the picture came; that Satori loved in return 

he felt quite sure; so he was confident that all would 

come right in the end, though he gathered that there 


- was some little rift within the lute at this present 


moment, and puzzled as to what it could be. 

As for Berthe, she resolutely tried to shut Satori 
from her thoughts for the present. She knew she could 
do nothing while they were parted, and she made up 
her mind not to worry, and to keep all her strength for 
the time when she would have to fight, if she wished to 
succeed in breaking down the barrier of silence that the 
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man she loved had built up between them. She was 
quite determined to do this when they met again; she 
did not quite know how, but she trusted that Chance 
would show her the way. In the meanwhile she went 
about as usual, a little graver, just a little bit absent- 
minded sometimes, but enjoying her life quite rationally, 
though at times the longing for the presence of that 
One was almost more than she could bear. 

The Hamiltons were to spend Christmas with Lady 
Crawton. Livery other year they had a large house- 
party themselves for the festive season, but this year 
was their turn for staying at Crawton Park. Berthe 
had made all arrangements for festivities in Barminster 
before she left; the vicar always undertook to preside 
over these when the Hamiltons were away, so that no 
treats should be missed. The servants at the Manor 
were to have their usual dance, and the usual presents 
of coal and clothing were distributed to the cottagers. 
Berthe knew from experience that she could safely leave 
the management of everything to the vicar, and was 
completely easy in her mind. 

After their fortnight in town they went down to 
Lord Linstead’s house to spend the promised week. 

He lived in a queer old gabled, creeper-covered house 
in Essex, within easy reach of London. In summer the 
place was delightful, shut in entirely from the road by 
quantities of trees; now that the leaves were all off it 
had a rather bleak appearance, but inside the house all 
was warm comfort of a rather heavy old-fashioned 
kind, which was saved from the stiffness of wmid- 
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Victorian days by the quantity of curiosities collected 
by the great scientist from all parts of the world. 

He was delighted to see his guests, and turned 
Berthe round by her arm to admire a new coat and 
skirt of a curious deep raspberry colour that she had 
put on for his special edification. She well knew Lord 
Linstead’s admiration for women’s pretty clothes, and 
he had never yet failed to notice anything new she 
might be wearing, which always struck her as a rather 
peculiar quality in an old man who was supposed to be 
' always buried in retorts, and musty tomes. 

“It’s a charming colour, Berthe,” he said hesita- 
tingly, ‘‘and I like these little round-cut-pieces ; but, 
have you noticed, dear, it’s a wee bit queer in the back ? 
It’s—it’s—well, Berthe, I’m sorry to say so, but it is 
short-waisted, and it’s too short to pull down.” 

. Berthe rippled with laughter, while her father 
looked on much amused. 

‘Oh, Linny, you silly old dear!” she exclaimed 
laughing still. “You really must look at some fashion 
papers! It’s meant to be short, it’s cut short, every- 
thing is short-waisted now, you see. It’s not meant to 
' come near the waist.” 

Lord Linstead’s brow cleared. ‘‘ Oh, I see,” he said 
gravely. ‘‘ Well, that alters the case. Why of course 
I see now, how stupid of me! It’s really very pretty, 
Berthe. Come in now, and have some tea.” 

They went into the library where a huge wood fire 
was burning. Lord Linstead waved his hand at a 
writing-table piled with papers. 
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‘I apologize for the muddle,” he said, ‘‘ but have | 
told you about Hutchinson ? ”’ 

‘No; what’s the matter?” asked Mr. Hamilton. 
Hutchinson was Lord Linstead’s secretary. 

‘‘ He got influenza, and then the doctor insisted on 
him having a few weeks’ change, so I had to send him 
to the south. I simply don’t know where to find any- 
thing. I never was in such a terrible muddle in my 
life. You see Hutchinson had everything arranged in 
his own way.” 

‘* What an awful bore for you, Linny,” said Berthe, 
sympathetically. ‘‘Can’t Ido anything to help? You 
know I’m rather good at helping, and I love it.” 

‘‘ Well, luckily I have no lectures just now, or I don’t 
really know what I should do. Will you pour out tea, 
dear? But there’s one thing you might do for me, if 
you would?” 

‘*Of course, Linny ; tell me.” 

Berthe handed him a cup of tea and started 
drinking her own, smiling at the dear old man as he 
fastened his teeth into a large chocolate éclair, a cake of 
which he was inordinately fond. 

‘¢ Well,” he went on when he could speak, ‘‘ the 
editor of a German scientific paper, who has been very 
kind to me, has written asking me for photos of myself 
at all ages for a long article he is publishing. I 
can’t very well refuse him, but I really do not feel 
equal to looking them out. I know all old photographs 
are in that oak chest; there are heaps of them, of 
people and places, and they haven’t been sorted for 
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years. If it is really not too much trouble, my dear, I 
should be immensely grateful if you would look through 
it while you’re here, and give me all you find of myself. 
I know your father has a quantity of old ones, so you’d 
be able to recognize me, I think.” 

‘‘Of course, Linny. More tea? Yes, Ill do it to- 
morrow. As a matter of fact, I just love rummaging 
amongst old things. You mustn’t worry any more 
about it now, I'll do it all right. When is Mr. 

Hutchinson coming back ?” ) 
‘‘He’s only just gone. Poor chap! I couldn’t give 
him Jess than a month. He really was very bad, and 
looked like a scarecrow. Curious thing, this influenza! 
Funny that all the doctors can never really make out 
what it is.” 

‘‘Linny, don’t begin talking of germs, there's a 
_ dear! It makes me feel creepy. I remember once, 

after hearing you lecture, I didn’t dare breathe. I 
felt so horribly heartless swallowing all those countless 
millions of live things. I positively began to imagine I 
felt them wriggling inside.” 

Lord Linstead laughed and attacked another éclair. 

‘*You’re looking better, Linny,” remarked Mr. 
Hamilton. ‘ You're fatter, and you've got more colour 
than when you were down with us.” 

‘*Probably,” answered the old man. ‘‘ You see I’d 
been working rather hard just then. I didn’t feel 
particularly fit. Did you have a nice birthday, child?” 
he turned to Berthe and smiled. 

Berthe nodded energetically. ‘Just lovely!” she 
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said with enthusiasm. “I think it was quite the nicest 
I’ve ever had. I couldn’t half thank you in a letter, 
Linny, for that delicious buckle. It was clever of you 
to have it made into one. They are just the things for 
these dresses, you see I have it on now. And it’s so 
jolly to feel that no other woman has one in the least 
like it. One always likes that, you know; I’m terrified 
of it being stolen. Fancy five thousand years old! 
It makes me feel quite uncanny whenever I touch 
it.” 

‘¢ Yos, it’s curious to think of it fastening the dress 
of some strange Egyptian, isn’t it? Little did she 
know who would wear it, and when. I presume it 
fastened the breast draperies, the arm clasps are 
smaller.”’ 

He continued talking for some time, giving some very 
interesting particulars of ancient Egyptian ornaments. 
Then they went up to dress for dinner. 

The next morning Lord Linstead took Mr. Hamilton 
off for a drive to visit an old friend of his who lived 
about ten miles off. Berthe told them not to hurry, as 
she intended to be very busy. 

She sent to the kitchen and borrowed a large apron, 
then she proceeded to open the great oak chest, which 
stood in a corner of the library close fo: the mullioned 
windows. 

She lifted out a large plaid and some rolled-up maps, 
and then she sighed as she looked at the conglomeration 
of articles below. 

‘‘Well he might say it was a muddle!’ ghe 
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murmured. ‘‘ However, it’s no good staring at it, I 
must start somehow.” 

She drew a low chair to the side, and sat down, then 
she plunged her arms in and took out a heap of 
miscellaneous things and put them on her lap. 

Soon she was interested and amused. There were 
sketches by different hands of curious places and people 
in out-of-the-way parts of the world. Little cardboard 
boxes which contained impressions in wax of leaves or 
berries, and sometimes of things which Berthe could not 
even guess at. Other small boxes containing seeds. 
Packets of letters with their superscriptions faded to a 
watery brown. Packets of photographs, and boxes of 
them, all sorts and conditions of men, women, and 
children. One large box was packed full of queer old 
daguerreotypes, and Berthe laughed as she looked them 
over ; there were some of simpering women with crino- 
lines and curiously dressed heads, standing by ornate — 
pieces of furniture and holding flowers in their hands ; 
others of much be-whiskered men with atrociously fitting 
clothes, ugually bound with black braid; children, look- 
ing horribly uncomfortable and stiff, with their drawers 
very much en evidence ; and family groups posed with 
more regard for the amplitude of their dresses than for 
the focussing of their faces. 

One little packet was done up separately, tied with 
blue ribbon. As Berthe opened each faded leather case 
a little piece of paper was disclosed ; on these was written 
in faded characters in an old-fashioned ‘‘ Italian ’ hand- 
writing, ‘ Arthur, at the age of four years and three 
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months,” ‘‘ Arthur, aged two and a half,” or ‘“‘ Arthur, 
just before he went to school.” 

She turned over these with interest. She wondered 
if the writer had ever had any premonition that her 
baby Arthur would become one of the most famous men 
of his day. She put them on one side with the little 
heap of photographs she had already collected for Lord 
Linstead to choose from, then she dived further into the 
chest and went on sorting. 

She came across many photos of her old friend taken 
at all ages. Some she would never have recognized if it 
had not been for the curious shaped head which had 
always been of such interest to phrenologists. 

Then she came across a carte de visite of a man with 
long black whiskers, posed with one hand carelessly 
flung over a piece of furniture which looked a cross 
between a marble pedestal and a child’s dolls’-house, 
his legs were crossed with the height of insouciance, one 
pointed toe resting on the ground in front of the other 
foot. His clothes consisted of an exceedingly baggy pair 
of trowsers, which tightened above the boots, of a large 
check pattern, a curious flowing coat very tight at the 
waist and buttoned up, a collar with aggressive points, 
and to crown all a large-brimmed top hat. 

After smiling over it, she was about to throw it on 
the pile to be returned to the chest, when she caught 
sight of some writing behind it. Therein Lord Linstead’s 
writing, which had changed very little with years, was 
written ‘‘ Paris, 1861.” 

‘¢ Oh, it can’t be Linny !’ she exclaimed aloud; then 
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she laughed, ‘‘I believe it really is, it’s like those others, 
only the top hat put me off. Well, ifhe takes my advice 
he won't have this one published; I never saw any- 
thing so awful!” 

She had got nearly to the bottom of the chest now, 
and was surrounded by a heap of photographs, sketches, 
and cardboard boxes, with a pile on a small table near 
of photographs of her host at all ages. 

She took out another double handful, and started 
on them. There was a wonderful little etching of 
a temple in India which she looked at with deep 
interest. 

Then there was a large photograph, which appeared 
to be very well done for the time when photography was 
in its infancy : a group of people stood or sat on a wide 
verandah of a low bungalow, a tall palm shaded the 
roof, and two natives were squatted in a corner. She 
recognized Lord Linstead leaning against a pillar, and 
she was just about to place it with the pile on the table, 
when she stopped with a sharp cry. 

Amongst the white-clad group there was one man 
standing rather apart, apparently speaking to some one 
within the open door of the house, his head was slightly 
turned, and the result was a three-quarter face repre- 
sentation, very clear with the light full upon it. 

‘‘ Paolo!’ she said, and bent swiftly and kissed the 
photograph. 

Amongst the other men, who all wore whiskers, he 
stood out distinct with only a moustache, he had no hat 
on, and his hair was worn rather long. 
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She looked at it with swimming eyes for a few 
minutes, then quite suddenly her eyes became fixed with 
a frightened stare. 

‘* Of course not ! ” she whispered fearfully ; ‘‘ it is that 
other man, Tonoetti—and yet, and yet-——” 

She bent closer and examined the face carefully. 
‘It is Paolo, it must be!” she kissed it again. Then 
she jumped up suddenly, strewing the floor with the 
contents of her lap. 

‘‘T’m a fool!” she gasped ; “fam I going all through 
that again? It is like, of course, or Linny would never 
have mistaken him like that; but I know it cannot be he, 
go why be so silly?” She stood looking at the card in 
her hand. 

‘‘T shall keep this,” she decided quickly, “I shall 
not let Dad or Linny see it. Linny wouldn’t mind, I’m 
sure, and it is only a weeny theft. He won’t want it, 
there are dozens of photos for him to choose from there. 
Oh, it is so like, so like, it is simply extraordinary! ”’ 

She still looked a little frightened, but she clutched 
the photograph tight as she ran out of the room and 
upstairs. 

In her own room she took a sheet of white paper 
from one of the drawers, carefully wrapped the card in it 
and tied it with string, then she sealed it, making the 
impression on the wax of a little seal she wore on a chain 
which never left her. When this was done she put the 
packet in the bottom of her trunk. 

‘‘Now no one can ever see it but myself,” she 
thought, panting a little; ‘it is better, far better. I 
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don’t know why, but somehow I do not want any one to 
see it.” 

She went back to the library, and by lunch time she 
had finished her sorting, and had tumbled back into the 
chest the heterogeneous collection, keeping out only the 
quantity of photographs to show to Lord Linstead. 


CHarprerR XIX 


FTER spending Christmas with Lady Crawton, 

Berthe and her father went to Biarritz for 

a month, on a visit to some old friends who 

had a villa there. Mr. Hamilton played 

golf to his heart’s content, and his leg got thoroughly 
well and strong again. 

The first week in February found them back in 
Hampshire with one or two visitors for the hunting. 
Mr. Hamilton, unlike the majority of hosts in hunting 
centres, nearly always asked a few people to stay with 
him, people who had no hunting in their own counties. 
Most brought their own horses, but he was always ready 
to lend from his stables to those who came without 
their hunters. 

Berthe, although she could ride as well as any one, 
never hunted; she had “too much sympathy with the 
fox,” she constantly said. 

She was delighted to get back to her home, she 
always was, but this time there was the added joy of 
Satori’s proximity, and she looked forward to seeing 
him with an absolute passion of longing. He had 
written to her father occasionally, but never to her, and 
the stiff little messages the letters contained to ‘your 
daughter’’ had only served to fan the flame which 
seemed to be consuming her heart. 
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Mr. Hamilton asked him over to dinner on the second 
evening after their return, and when he came, he greeted 
Berthe with exactly his old manner, deferential and 
courteous, with a pleasant word or two about his 
pleasure at their return. 

Berthe had been prepared for this, so she was not 
disappointed. She only looked at him a little wistfully 
when he had turned to her father. She looked at the 
close crinkle of brown hair above his collar with an 
intense longing to kiss it. Love, before it is satisfied, is 
nearly always sensual; the heart is too full of desire for 
the touch of the loved one to be able to harbour any of 
the softer feelings of deep affection which come with 
time. Whatever may be written or said on the subject, 
it is a fact that the beginning of love is an affair nearly 
entirely of the senses. Not the puny loves, of course ; 
there are many placidly married couples, living in com- 
plete content, who have never felt the call of the senses 
atall. But these are usually effete, their senses have 
been bred out of them by generations of dispassionate 
ancestors, and they are quite content to marry for any 
other reason but that of mutual attraction. These 
people consider passion, and all attraction of the senses, 
indecent. They blush if the word is mentioned, and say 
‘‘how horrible!”’ And yet the most perfect loves that the 
world has ever known have had their birth in exactly 
that same passion which they profess to despise. The 
love of Abélard has been quoted as the perfection of love 
as it should be, free from the senses, and full of purity ; 
people would do well to know something of that which 
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they quote so glibly. Abélard not only loved with the 
senses, but was all passion, and, when the Great 
Revenge was perpetrated, he retired from the world, 
deserting Héloise without a qualm. Then, he wrote @ 
lot about the purity of love, and pointed her to heaven, 
but it was not always so. 

Perhaps the mistake arises from the disgust the 
refined mind has of biblical words. “ Passion ” is used to 
describe every vice known on this earth, whereas the word 
is quite inapplicable in most cases. Linguists write on 
the paucity of the English language; it is not the 
language that is circumscribed, but the people who speak 
it. The purists say egrescit medendo, and yet this very 
class instances the Bible as perfect literature ! 

Berthe, though pure, was no purist; though inno- 
cent, was not ignorant; and although possessed of an 
infinite capacity for faithful loving, her passions were 
intensely strong. She longed for the touch of this man’s 
hand, the clasp of his arms, as she had never longed 
for anything in her twenty-six years of existence. Her 
whole mind and heart were his, and she determined, if 
her naturally strong will could manage it, that she 
would make him tell her his love, secret or no secret. 
What did anything matter to her? She knew that no 
possible thing he could tell would alter her love one 
iota. If he were some terrible criminal it would make 
no difference to her. 

“If you loved only what were worth your love, 
Love were clear gain, and wholly well for you.” 


And she felt that even if he were a murderer she 
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would love him more. She knew instinctively that the 
man was worth loving—worth loving, that is, in every 
sense that appealed to her. He was strong, brave, and 
_ tender, his brain power was stupendous, he was kind to 
all helpless things, and he could love—that last she felt 
sure of. Well, what did any secret matter? Nothing! 
She loved the man for every quality he had, and for 
what he was, and she was not likely to change. 

She must make him speak, surely she was clever 
enough to do that! she told herself. Though they had 
been talking impersonally that last night in the library 
before she went away, yet she knew that the facts were 
very personal. “The man,” and “the woman” they 
had talked of, had been Satori and herself. She wished 
now that her ridiculous pride had not forced her to 
laugh off the deeper understanding, and yet she won- 
dered if his iron will would not have stood in the way, 
adamant against all her wiles. 

She was determined to wait her opportunity, to catch 
him in a softened mood, to turn the conversation subtly, 
then to say, “Tell me your secret, I have a right to 
know it!” But she must be patient. In the mean- 
while he was here, and she could look at him and hear 
him speak. 

To-night he seemed more attractive than ever. She 
found that she had forgotten his voice, and she thrilled 
at every deep tone of it. 

She did or said everything that she had ever been 
told had charmed others, and tried to win him by sheer 
power of fascination. After dinner she sang as perhaps 
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she had never sung before. She choose the songs for 
the sensuous longing of their words and music. 

She sang, to exquisite music’ composed by a 
Hungarian woman she had met at Biarritz, some verses 
from that most plaintive poem, “ There is no Breeze to 
cool the Heat of Love.”’ 

The chords throbbed in that weird way that 
Hungarian music always does, and she poured out the 
last words with her whole soul. 


“TI would delight to die beneath your kiss; 
I envy that young maiden who was slain, 
So her warm blood, flowing beneath the kriss, 
Might ease the wounded Sultan of his pain. 


‘“‘If she loved him as I love you, my lord; 
There is no pleasure on the earth so sweet 
As is the pain endured for one adored ; 
If I lay crushed beneath your slender feet. 


“T should be happy! Ah, come soon, come soon, 
See how the stars grow large and white above, 
The land breeze blows across the salt Lagoon, 
There is no Breeze to cool the heat of love.” 


Satori was leaning against the piano, just where it 
curved in, and when the last chords were played he 
looked up and met her eyes. 

There was a general murmur of rapt applause, but 
Satori said nothing. 

Berthe rose from the music stool and asked one of 
her visitors to come and play. This wasa Mrs. Lyndsay, 
a tall, handsome woman who was a splendid horsewoman. 
She played rather well, but as she always played with 
the music in front of her she missed that intangible 
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impression of spontaneity that playing from memory 
always gives. 

Mrs. Lyndsay preferred to turn over for herself, so 
Berthe moved away and sank into an armchair near one 
of the curtained windows. 

Satori sat down near her and listened to the music 
with a curiously far-away expression in his eyes." 

When the piano had quivered to silence, and Mrs. 
Lyndsay had joined a group by the fire, Berthe turned 
to him. 

‘‘How did you like that last song I sang?’’ she 
asked. ‘‘ Don’t you think the music is very beautiful ? 
A friend of ours at Biarritz composed it.” 

‘* Yes, it is charming music,” he answered dreamily, 
‘*and the words too. It is wonderful how that woman 
got the Eastern feeling into all her poems. I knew 
of a case myself once in India where the girl preferred— 


- really preferred—to be killed by her lover because she 
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thought he was growing tired of her.” 
‘‘ Ah!” breathed Berthe, ‘‘ I can well understand it. 
It is not only Easterns who can love like that, you 


' know.” He looked up into her eyes, and she nodded. 


‘‘ Yes,” she said quietly, ‘‘1 too would far prefer death to 
desertion.” She paused a moment, then she added 
slowly, ‘‘ Did he kill her ? ” 

‘* Yes, in his arms as she prayed. It made a little 


” gtir in the place, but it was a lonely village, and the 


English never heard of it, that I knew, and anyway they 


; Were less strict in those days. Men could do what they 
y liked with their own.” 


P 
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Berthe looked a little startled. ‘‘ When was that ?”’ 
she asked quickly. 

Just then there was a loud burst of laughter from 
some men standing near, and a chair was pulled out 
with a rumble of casters. 

Satori started violently, then he looked at the 
questioning face by his side. 

‘¢ What did you ask? I beg your pardon, I was 
thinking.” 

‘‘T asked when this incident took place—about the 
Indian girl, you know ? ” 

‘Oh, many years ago; I was quite a young man, of 
course, then.” 

‘But you said that the rule was stricter now. 


Surely we have had the same law in India for many, | 


many years.” 

Satori smiled quickly and stood up. ‘‘ They are 
calling you, Miss Hamilton. Yes, there have been the 
same laws, but during the last twenty years the English 
have been cleverer in getting them obeyed, and in 
hearing of things that happen in remote districts. Any- 
way, in my time, many things happened that the law 
would have put down with a firm hand if it had known. 
Why even nowadays I believe the number of women 
who do sutiee is extraordinary. The English authority 
hears of a case now and again, but imagine the enormous 


number that are never found out. It takes many ‘ 


centuries of ‘law and order’ to crush‘ a religious super- 
stition inculcated for many thousands of years, you know. 
Shall we go? They want us to play bridge, I think.” 
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They all moved into the library, where card tables 
were already laid out, and soon every one was deep in 
the game. 

They had been playing for about half an hour, Berthe 
was ‘‘ Dummy,” and watching her partner playing the 


_ hands with deep interest, when a footman entered the 


room with rather a scared face and bent towards her and 
spoke in a low voice. 

No one seemed to notice the man, and Berthe rose 
hurriedly and followed him from the room, calling over 
her shoulder, ‘‘ Please take my place, Mr. Mainwaring.” 

‘‘ What is it?’’ she asked anxiously, the moment the 
door was closed. 

‘Please, miss, Mrs. Burney said I was to let her 
tell you, she wants to see you at once. No, miss,’’ as 


' Berthe began to go towards the housekeeper’s quarters. 


‘¢Mrs. Burney is upstairs, if you wouldn’t mind, miss, 


_ coming up by the servants’ staircase.” 


‘Tg she ill? Has she hurt herself?” cried Berthe, 
as she picked up her skirts and passed through the 


._ baize door the man was holding open for her. 


- He did not answer, but followed her, as she quickly 
passed along the corridor, then he held another door 


open for her. 


Berthe paused and glanced into the servants’ hall, 
there was not a single servant there. She knew that 


there must be something seriously wrong, and she ran 


up the stairs two steps at a time. 
‘‘Where are they all?” she called over her 
shoulder. 
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‘‘Up on the roof, miss.’ 

‘‘The roof /’’ Berthe om astounded, and stared | y 
at the man. 

‘‘ Yes, miss, that’s why I brought you this way, it’s 
quicker than by the west corridor. Oh, here’s Mrs. 
Burney!” he gasped with relief. | 

Mrs. Burney, who had been with the Hamiltons a 
since the old housekeeper had been pensioned when 
Berthe was a small child, came down the stairs panting. | 

“Oh, miss! oh, miss!” she cried. 

Her hands were trembling violently as, in her 
agitation, she laid them on Berthe’s arm. | 

| 


t 


‘‘ What is it? Keep your head, Bunny.” This was 
Berthe’s old childish name for the woman, and she still 
called her by it now and then. 

‘‘Oh, miss!” gasped Mrs. Burney again. ‘‘I’ll try, : 
miss, but I’m very upset. You know that kitchen-maid, 
Sarah, I was telling you about yesterday ?”’ 

‘‘The one who is queer? Yes, has she had a fit ?”’ 

“No, miss. Oh, I really don’t know what to do.” 

‘‘Tell me at once, Bunny. At once!” commanded 
Berthe. 

*‘She’s gone mad, Miss Berthe, and she’s crawled 
out on the west parapet, and is threatening to throw . 
herself down.” . 

‘“Good God! Come on!” Berthe fled up the | 
stairs, followed by Mrs. Burney and the footman. 

‘* No one can reach her with a rope, miss,” cried the 
housekeeper after the flying figure. ‘‘She’s on the long 
wall, you know, and the ledge of the buttress juts out. f 
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- How she got there passes my knowledge. And we were 
" following her, too, as hard as we could; she just got 


up at supper, they say, and ran, saying she was going 


_ to do for herself. They called Jebson and Mr. Campbell 


Ww 


and me as they passed.” 

She was quite out of breath when they arrived on 
the roof, and Berthe cast her eyes round at the group of 
servants with a curious sensation of being in a dream. 

They were all collected there, from Campbell, the 


‘ ponderous butler, to the vegetable-maid. Some of the 


women were sobbing distractedly. 
Amélie came towards her mistress, taking off a large 


' shawl in which she was enveloped. She put it round 


Berthe’s naked neck tenderly and pinned it. Luckily, 
the night was a mild one, lit .by a three-quarter, 


_lob-sided looking moon. 


om 


‘Stop that noise at once!’ said Berthe, authorita- 
tively, fo the women who were crying. ‘‘ Now show 
me where she is.” 

It was possible to walk all over the roof of the 
Manor, but by different routes, as the middle wing 
was one storey higher than the east or west wings. 
Each of the three roofs was surrounded by a stone 


balustrade with curious ornamentations at stated 


intervals. Just where the middle wing joined the 
west wing at the back of the house there stood out 
from the roof a curious piece of wall, which was always 
thought to be considerably older than the main build- 
ings. This wall lower down on the west side had the 
kitchens built against it, with slanting roofs; on the 
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east side it fell sheer away to a large paved yard which 
led to the kitchen gardens. From the balustrade of 
the higher roof a curious sort of double buttress jutted 
out, scooping inwards to the wall which was thus 
hidden from the centre roof. From where the affrighted 
servants were standing on the west roof the wall could 
be seen plainly, and on the extreme end of it was 
crouched a figure rocking itself to and fro. 

Berthe leaned over the balustrade and looked down 
at the kitchens. 

‘‘Can’t you get a ladder one of you, and put it up 
from the yard ?”’ 

‘‘ There’s no ladder long enough on the place, miss,” 
answered some one. 

“Well, can one of you men climb up the ivy to 
her?” 

‘‘T tried to, miss, at first, from the kitchen roof; 
but the squire ordered the ivy to be cut in the autumn, 
as they said it might rot the wall, and it all gave way 
in my hands.” 

Berthe stared over at the wall. The girl must have 


got there by climbing the balustrade at its farthest | 


extremity, where it joined the wall of the centre wing, 
and then feeling with her foot for the wall she must 
have dropped, and crawled along it. 

Berthe shivered. Then she leaned further out and 
spoke. 

_ © Sarah, can you hear me?” 

The figure turned its head, and in the moonlight the 

watchers could see a white face. 
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“Well, Sarah, don’t you think you’re being very 
silly? You've frightened every one very much, you 
know. It’s I, Miss Hamilton, who am speaking; you 
know me, don’t you?” 

Still no word from the perilously poised girl. 

‘‘Well, Sarah, I want to go back to my visitors, 
you know, and I’m so cold! Won't you return to please 
me ?” 

“JT can’t !’’ came a low, sullen voice. 

“You can’t? Why?” 

**Cos Ican’t move. I’m giddy. Besides——” pause. 

‘Besides what, Sarah ?” 

‘‘Besides I’m bad, and aie going to throw myself 
over in the yard—when I can.” The voice was raised 
and excited now. 

‘‘Don’t be silly, Sarah, you’re not bad. But you 
would be bad if you threw yourself over.” 

‘‘T am bad,” reiterated the girl; ‘‘ every one says I'm 
bad. An’ I dreamt as how I oughter kill myself, and 
I opened the Bible with a ’airpin and the words said, 
‘He casteth the wicked down to the ground,’ an’ I’m 
going to do if.” 

‘¢ Look here, Sarah, will you come back if some one 
fetches you? Just to please me? I will show you that 
you're not bad, you know. Everything you've done can 
be forgiven; you know that, don’t you? Will you 
come if some one comes out to you?” 

‘‘No one can come,” said the girl, in a sullen voice. 

‘‘Well, I think they can. Won’t you promise me 
to come if I send some one to you?” 
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“No, I won't come for any of them. They jeer at 
me ’cos I’m cross-eyed, they call me ‘ Squinting Sarah !” 
No, I won’t come for them.” 

Berthe turned an agonized face to the group of 
servants. 

‘Which man of you did she like best?” she asked 
in @ whisper. 

A young fellow, whom Berthe had never seen before, 
stepped forward. 

‘*I clean the knives and things, miss,”’ he explained, 
touching his hair. ‘‘She used to talk to me now and 
again.” 

‘‘ Well, will you go?” 

The man looked doubtfully at the wall. “I'll give 
you five pounds if you will go,” added Berthe. ‘ You 
only have to keep your head.” 

‘Very well, miss, I’ll try.” 

‘‘ Thank you. Now what is your name?” 

‘‘ James Gunter, miss ; she called me Jim.” 

Berthe bent over the balustrade again: “‘ Sarah, Jim 
will come to you. You like Jim, don’ you? You’ll 
come back with him?” 

There was a little silence, then a high-pitched voice 
came back. 

‘‘Like ‘tm! Lord no; I wouldn’t ’ave him touch 
me with a pairer tongs. “Ei said I ’ad flat feet!” 

‘Oh, that was only fun, Sarah, he didn’t mean it. 
Won’t you come if he fetches you ?”’ 

‘*No!” abruptly. 

‘‘ Well, will you come for any one ?” 
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Suddenly a loud, long cracked peal of laughter rang 
out. 

‘“‘Yos, I'll come if yow'll fetch me, miss!” 

There was a whole world of elephantine sarcasm in 
the words. 

‘Do you swear it?’ asked Berthe, after a short 
pause. 

‘‘ Yes, before Gord I swear! I’m pretty safe swearing 
that, I think !”’ 

Again the laughter rang out shrilly. 


CHAPTER XX 


HERE was a curious throbbing silence 
amongst the servants, broken by an hy- 
sterical sob. 

‘¢ Amélie, come here,” said Berthe, 
quietly. Her maid came to her obediently. ‘‘ Unhook 
my skirt; I can’t go in this trailing thing.” 

A whole fusilade of excited protests broke out. 

‘“‘Do as I tell you, Amélie.” Then Berthe looked 
round sternly. ‘‘I order every one of you as you value 
your places to be silent,” she commanded. ‘I am not 
here to be protested to by you. Iam going, as any one 
of you, I hope, would go if you could save the girl. Now 
be quiet. The placket-hole, Amélie—you’ve forgotten 
the placket-hole.” 

Mrs. Burney fell on her knees, sobbing silently. 
‘‘Oh, Miss Berthe, dear, for God’s sake, don’t go!”’ 

‘‘It is for God's sake I am going, Bunny,” Berthe 
answered with a little smile. 

‘‘But what will the master say to us for allowing 
it, miss ?”’ sobbed the housekeeper. 

‘‘The master would be the first to tell me to go, 
Bunny, you know that.” 

She slipped out of her long, trailing skirt, and 
remained in a white silk and lace petticoat. 

‘‘Tie the shawl behind, Amélie, under my arms, 
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No, silly girl—so.” She crossed the shawl over her 
breast, and passed the ends behind her waist. ‘‘ There, 
like that; fasten it securely, so that it can’t catch on 
anything. Now my shoes.” She kicked off her high- 
heeled satin slippers, and stood in her stockinged feet. 
‘** Now I am ready.” 

‘‘ Have on a rope, miss,”’ gasped Campbell, clenching 
and unclenching his moist hands; ‘‘I can easily fetch 
one.” 

‘‘ What's the good of a rope?” exclaimed Berthe, 
impatiently. “It would only catch on the buttresses, 
and the ivy, and everything. No, I’m all right; don’t 
fear any of you. I have always been a good climber.” 

She leant over the balustrade again. ‘ Sarah!” 
she called, and the white face was turned to her again. 
“It is I, Miss Hamilton ; you know my voice, don’t you? 
Well, I am coming to you. You are not to move one 
inch ; you have sworn, you know, and a good girl never 
breaks an oath.” 

A startled exclamation from the figure on the wall 
was her only answer. 

Berthe sat on the flat balustrade and swung her legs 
over. Then she slipped along the outside, holding on 
with her hands and stockinged feet. 

‘¢ Be careful of that corner, miss!’ cried Fraser, the 
head groom; “it’s crumbling hard.” 

‘* All right, don’t speak to me.” 

Mrs. Burney, dazed hitherto, turned and spoke to 
the head housemaid. 

‘Run quickly to the library and tell the master,” 
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she whispered. ‘‘I must keep all the men here in case 
they’re wanted.” 

The woman ran off, and Mrs. Burney turned again 
to watch, with a furiously beating heart, her mistress as 
she reached the buttress. 

Berthe swung out a foot and felt for the wall, but 
she was too high up. She half knelt, half crouched on 
the outside of the stone balustrade till she got her 
hands round one of the pillars ; there she hung on and 
let her legs slip down. 

With her whole weight supported by her intertwined 
hands, she again put out a foot, and this time it 
touched the top of the wall; her other foot joined it, 
and both were planted firmly. But she was in a curved 
shape, her hands still clutching the balustrade, and her 
body hanging sheer out over the kitchens far below. 
She let go with her left hand and stretched it out; it 
just touched the nearer buttress but could not clasp it. 

She remained there for a moment, thinking quickly. 
‘* It’s the only thing to do!’ she muttered. ‘‘Oh, God, 
let me succeed!” 

She held out her left hand wide, planted her feet 
firmly ; then, with her right hand pushing away from 
the stone-work, she gave a little sideways jerk with her 
body which sent her right hand clear from all support. 
The impetus drove her to the left, she flung both arms 
out in front and clutched the buttress firmly between 
them. If she had missed it she would have fallen head- 
long into the yard beyond. She remained quite still for 
a little while with her eyes shut, and her heart beating. 
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Then, sliding her hand down the creeper-clad stone, 
she gradually sank to her knees on the wall. The wall 
was not narrow, it was over two feet wide, and now she 
had no fear at all. 

She looked up at all the faces crowding the roof she 
had left. 

‘* Campbell!” she called. 

‘* Yes, miss,” answered a trembling voice. 

‘*Get one of the men to bring up a short ladder and 
@ lot of rope; we shall never be able to get back without 
something. No, some wide boards would be better. 
Fasten them your end, and lower the other ends of 
them on to this wall, just beyond whereI am. You can 
easily throw them across, do you see ?” 

“Yes, miss, I see. We can easily fix ’em this end 
between the pillars. Do you think they'll stay firm your 
end ?” 

“Yes, yes, the wall’s wide ; you must leave enough to 
rest a good bit on the wall. Then throw me a rope ‘and 
I'll fasten it round the girl, and you can all draw her up 
along the planks. When you've got her safe, you can 
throw the rope back to me. Now send for the boards.” 

Campbell gave the order to a couple of men, and 
they left the roof in a hurry. 

Berthe turned round on the wall very cautiously, 
and began to crawl along it on her hands and knees. 
The servants watched with bated breath. 

“What I’m terrified of is that the girl will attack 
her when she reaches her,’ whispered Mrs. Burney, 
fearfully. 
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‘‘If she does I’ll shoot ’er,” said Parsons, the night 
watchman, fiercely. 

‘* Have you got your pistol, then ?” asked the house- 
keeper quickly. 

‘Yes, I’ave then, and I can hit at this short dis- 
tance, too, I can tell you.” 

They waited, and the only sound heard was their 
excited breathing. 

Berthe reached the girl, who had been watching her 
progress with dull eyes. 

‘Now, Sarah, you see I’ve come to you as I pro- 
mised,” she said quietly. ‘Now I must get my breath 
a little, and then we'll go back, won’t we? And we'll 
forget all about this silly act of yours, and you must 
promise never to be so stupid again.” 

She spoke soothingly, and patted the girl’s shoulder. 

‘‘Aren’t you cold, child? Why, it’s too cold for you 
to sit out here all this time. You'll have a bad cold 
to-morrow, and I shall too, I expect.” She laughed a 
little. 

It was fearfully uncanny, perched out there high up 
in the air with this silent, white-faced girl. 

She had not uttered one word since her rescuer had 
arrived, but she stared with round eyes and mouth 
agape at Berthe. Her eyes travelled from the naked 
white arms to the stockinged feet, and then up again to 
the beautifully dressed hair with the diamond star 
glittering in it. | 

Now she brought her lips together and said sulkily, 
‘*T never thought you'd come, or I wouldn't have sworn.” 
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‘¢Oh, of course I came. You see I knew you would 
never break your word.” 

**°Ow did you know?” 

‘¢ Why because I knew you did not like being wicked, 
you see, and to break one’s oath is the most awful thing 
one can do.” 

‘‘Is it? Yes, I s’pose it is. All right, I'll come with 
you. I can easily kill myself sm’other time.” 

Berthe wisely took no notice of these last words, but 
. turned her head over her right shoulder to look at the 
roof behind her. Then her heart bounded. Looking 
straight at her was Satori. Beside him stood her father 
and two other men. The others in the library had 
heard nothing alarming, and the four at Mr. Hamilton’s 
table had quietly left the room. 

‘‘ Are the planks there, Dad?” called Berthe. 

‘‘ Yes, dear, we’re just going to fix them.” 

Mr. Hamilton steadied his voice with a great effort. 

The men dragged forward three long boards and 
lifted them to the flat stone top of the balustrade. 

‘‘Shde them out gently, men, one at a time, so.” 
Mr. Hamilton guided the first board outwards. ‘‘ Now 
hang all your weight on this end, we mustn’t let it 
slip—gently! Ah, that’s got it!” 

The end of the plank went down with a thud on the 
wall. The men passed a rope round the top, over and 
under to the pillars, then they slid out another strong 
board, and did the same with that. Soon all three 
boards were fixed securely, making a platform of nearly 
three feet wide. 
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‘Don’t any of you come,” cried Berthe, in French ; 
*‘ she’s in a highly strung state, nearly mad, and I won’t 
' answer for her if any one else comes.” 

Then she turned to the girl. ‘‘Come on, Sarah, 
they’ve made a fine way for us to go back; I wish I’d 
thought of it before I came the other way. Now give 
me your hand and crawl after me. That’s right. Why 
it’s as easy as anything, and this ivy is nice and soft, 
isn’t it?” 

She crawled sideways along the wall, keeping Sarah’s 
hand tightly held in hers, and chattering all the time to 
keep up the girl’s courage. Whenever Sarah seemed 
inclined to stop, she gave her a little pull, and said, 
‘Qh, do hurry, I’m so awfully cold!” 

At last she got her to the boards, and she crawled 
over the ends. 

‘‘The rope’s ready there, miss,” some one called ; 
and Berthe felt about with her left hand till she found 
it, then she squatted on the wall and pulled Sarah 
nearer. 

‘IT can’t go over them boards, miss,” cried the girl, 
shivering. 

‘‘No, it’s all right. They’re going to pull you up. 
There’s no danger at all, you'll just slide up. Now lift 
your arms like a good girl. That's right.” 

A slip knot had already been tied in the rope, and 
she passed this over the girl’s head and shoulders, and 
under her arms. 

‘Now for the boards, that’s it. Now, Sarah, your 
promise was to come back if I came to you, so you must 
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remain quite still with your hands on the edge of the 
boards to guide yourself. See?’ She arranged Sarah’s 
feet straight down, and tied the girl’s apron, which she 
had still been wearing, round the ankles. ‘‘ Right!” 
she called. 

She crawled away from the boards towards the 
buttresses, in case the vibration of the body on them 
should make her lose her balance. | 

She watched the rope being slowly pulled in, then 
she heard a curious cracking crumbling noise. 

“ Dad!” she cried. 

‘¢ Yes, what is it ?” 

‘Tell them to hurry,’ she spoke in French again. 
‘‘The wall is going.” 

The girl gave a long hysterical wail as she was 
suddenly jerked upwards quickly, but a dozen hands 
clutched her before she could struggle, and then her 
cries were hushed as a terrific crumbling crash came. 

Satori crushed Mr. Hamilton’s arm as if in a vice as 
they peered over the edge. They could see nothing for 
the clouds of dust. 

Mr. Hamilton opened his mouth, but no sound came 
from his white lips. 

Then Satori leaned over further. ‘‘ Berthe, are you 
there ?”’ he called, and his voice was cracked and thin. 

For perhaps ten seconds there came no answer, 
seconds that turned every one’s heart to stone, then 
back over the chasm came Berthe’s voice. 

‘Yes, I'm by the buttresses. The wall has gone 
nearly to where I am.” 

Q 
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Mr. Hamilton gave a strangled sob. 

‘‘Have you anything to siton? Can you hold on a 
little ? ’’ continued Satori. 

‘* Yes, I’m sitting down now, there’s about three feet 
left of the wall. Don’t worry, I can wait.” 

The planks were hanging straight down from the 
roof now, their support having gone on the other side. 
There was no possibility of putting them to where Berthe 
crouched, the angle was too acute. 

‘‘A ladder!” cried Satori, turning to the shaking 
servants. 

‘‘There’s no ladder long enough, sir, anywhere in 
the village,” panted one of the men; ‘and even tied 
together they wouldn’t do. They tried when the master 
had the ivy cut on the wall, and they brought a ladder 
over from Townchester.”’ 

Suddenly Sarah, who had been standing scared and 
shivering, sprang to the balustrade. 

“ T’d better go! I’d better go!” she screamed. ‘‘ The 
Bible said so, and I'd better do it!” 

One of the footmen clutched her. 

‘‘ Take that girl and tie her up!” said Mr. Hamilton, 
sternly. ‘‘ Tie her in a chair firmly, so that she can’t 
move.” 

Then, as the struggling figure was carried away, 
he turned to Satori and laid his hand on_ his 
shoulder. 

‘‘What are we to do?” he said pitifully. 


‘ 


Satori was thinking hard with his lower lip bitten in | 


his teeth. 
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‘¢ Where does the other side of those buttresses give 
on?” he asked in a curious still voice. 

‘‘On to the higher roof. But one can’t get down, 
they curve inwards.” 

‘‘Take me to see the other side,” Satori answered. 
Then before they lefi he again leaned forward. He 
could see the white, crouching form of Berthe now, and 
he called out to her, “Be of good courage, Berthe, and 
keep perfectly still; we are going to think of something. 
You won’t fear, will you?” 

‘No, I’m all right.” 

Berthe’s voice was cheerful, and indeed she felt ex- 
traordinarily glad. Had not the well-loved voice called 
to her in unmistakably love-thrilled tones ? 

‘Speak to her now and then, &cott, to keep up her 
nerve,” said Mr. Hamilton to one of his guests, as he 
moved away with Satori. 

They went down the stairs by which they had 
mounted, along a corridor, down some other stairs, 
traversed a passage, then mounted again, and came 
out on the roof of the centre wing. 

Mr. Hamilton led the way to the extreme west corner. 

‘‘There you are, you see.” 

They looked over on to the other side of the but- 
tresses, and down below them on their left was the 
lower roof and the crowd of people. Satori stood 
thinking, then he called over the side. 

‘* Campbell! ” 

Campbell looked up, then ran towards them. ‘“ Yes, 
sir?” 
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‘‘ Have they plenty of strong ropes there ? ”’ 

‘* Yes, sir, plenty.” 

‘¢ Get some one to throw me up a coil.” 

After two or three tries, a man managed to get a 
rope up to them. 

‘‘Now, my men, I want you to help,” called Satori ; 
and the men all waited with upturned faces. ‘‘ You see 
the buttresses?’ Satori continued, pointing to his 
right. 

‘* Yes, sir,” from many voices. 

‘‘ Well, Iam going to try and fling the end of this 
rope round them for you to catch on the other side. 
Do you understand ?” 

‘Yes, sir, we'll be ready.” 

‘Mr. Scott!” called Satori. 

‘Yes, what can I do?” 

“ Just tell her to crouch well into the buttresses, and 
to hang on hard; she can’t hear me from here. Tell 
her a rope may touch her, but not to start.” 

‘‘ All right!’’ Mr. Scott ran back to the balustrade 
and called over the message to Berthe. 

Then Satori took off his coat and went to the edge 
with the rope. 

‘‘'You hold the end, Hamilton, hard, mind—don’t 
let go.”’ 

Mr. Hamilton took the end, coiled it round his arm, 
and braced himself against the stonework. 

‘‘“Now, men! I’m going to try.” 

‘* All right, sir,” came back a chorus of voices. 

Satori bent, flung his left arm under the stone top, 
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and threw the rope down and round. He heard an 
excited shout, then the rope fell back to him. 

‘‘ It was nearly here, sir!” a voice cried. 

He tried again and again; at the fourth try the rope 
became taut, and he heard a loud hurrah go up. 

He fastened his end slackly, then went and leaned 
over again towards the lower roof. 

“You've got it, eh?” 

‘‘- Yes, sir, we've got it all right.” 

‘‘ Well, lower it till if makes a curve near Miss 
Hamilton, then fasten it securely. Don’t trust to one 
pillar of the stone-work, fasten it to several, and you might 
bring the end back and pass it through that pipe.” 

He left his end loosely fastened, and then he turned 
to Mr. Hamilton. 

“‘T'm going down to her,” he said quietly. 

Mr. Hamilton bowed his head, but said nothing. 

‘There is no danger,” he continued. “ It’s a ticklish 
job, but it’s safe enough if the rest of the wall holds.” 

‘¢ What do you intend to do when you get there ?” 

‘‘T shall lower her by a rope to the kitchen roof. 
Luckily, the wall has fallen outwards, and the roof’s 
all right.” 

Mr. Hamilton nodded. 

Then Satori called to those below again. “ Throw 
me up the longest and strongest rope you have. Here, 
wait a bit. Have you got any string there?” 

** Yes, sir.” 

‘‘ Well, throw up the string ; fasten it to something, 
then it will throw up easily.” 
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In a few moments a man’s boot came hurtling 
through the air and dropped at his feet. He unfastened 
the string, and threw back the boot. Then he lowered 
the string. | 

‘* Now fasten your rope to that. So, splendid!” 

He drew up the heavy rope, and then he uncoiled it, 
tried its length, and pulled at every yard of it. 

‘* Yes, it’s strong enough,” he muttered. Then he 
turned to Mr. Hamilton. ‘Tell some of them to go 
down to the roof; you'd better go, too, when you’ve 
helped me.” 

He took off his waistcoat, and proceeded to coil the 
‘rope round and round his waist, then he got over the 
parapet. 

‘* Leave that end fastened, Hamilton ; use this other 
pillar as a winch, do you see? Pay it out a little at a 
time till it’s slack, then I shall have reached the wall. 
Then please fasten it through two or three pillars, and 
the end across to that water-pipe. Do you see?” 

‘* Yes.” 

Mr. Hamilton could say no more, his mouth 
was dry, and his throat seemed closed. He sat on the 
ground with his feet braced against the balustrade, 
holding the rope in his hands. 

Satori lowered himself. 

“Now,” he called, ‘‘ hold tight !” 

The rope became taut, and Mr. Hamilton let it go 
slowly. 

Satori went down hand over hand, pushing himself 
outwards with his feet. 
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‘‘ Are you there, Berthe?” he cried when he was 
halfway down. 

“Yes,” the voice came up to him with a quiver in if. 

‘Catch my legs when you can, and guide them to 
the wall. Take care you don’t slip.” 

In a moment or two he felt a touch on his ankles, 
the rope gave a little more, he felt the wall, then he let 
go with one hand and flung his arm around the buttress 
and stood upright. 

‘“‘Have you a handkerchief?” was the first prosaic 
thing he said. | 

Berthe almost laughed in her highly strung state, 
but she managed to answer soberly— 

‘No, I have no skirt on, you see.” 

He wiped his face and hands on his shirt sleeves. 
Then he stepped forward and crouched down beside her. 

Then he was seen by the crowd on the west roof, 
and ringing cheers went up. 

Berthe turned with tears in her eyes and voice, and 
laid her hand on his arm. 

‘You have saved me!” she murmured. ‘‘ No one 
else could have thought of it. They would have had to 
have sent to Townchester for a ladder, and I should have 
dropped before they could get back.” 

‘‘ You're not saved yet,” the man answered gravely. 
‘* Now your part has to be done. I am going to lower 
you to the kitchen roof. You will trust me ?” 

She laughed a little, but she did not answer directly. 

He then uncoiled the rope from his waist, and 
reaching up he fastened it with complicated knot after 
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knot to the swinging rope above them. The other end 
he bound about her waist. 

‘You must keep your hands tight round the rope 
above your head,” he said gently, “‘ and, whenever you 
are too near to the wall, press out with your feet. 
Don’t kick, or I might lose my balance, just press 
against the wall. Do you understand ?” 

Berthe was white and trembling. ‘‘Had we not 
better wait for a ladder?” she asked. ‘‘I could wait 
if you were with me.” 

Satori laughed. ‘‘No, I think this is best,’ he 
answered quietly. He did not tell her of his fear of 
the wall going, and he knew haste was essential. ‘*‘ Now 
don’t fear, I shall not let you go. Just slip slowly over 
with your hands, then clutch the rope and let go.” 

He flung himself flat down, with his legs hanging 
over the other side of the wall, and his knees hard 
pressed against it. He knew that now was the most 
difficult time of all. An effort requiring strength from 
a@ man on firm ground, but how much more so from a 
man in his precarious position ? 

‘I pray God the wall may hold,” he said to himself. 
Then aloud, ‘ Now, Berthe ?”’ 

She clutched his hand. ‘Are you sure you can do 
it ?”’ she asked anxiously, some faint glimmering of his 
great danger coming to her. 

‘‘ Yes, quite sure; but go now, I am getting so cold.” 

Without a word more, she crawled to the edge, slid 
over and hung by her hands. 

The man set his teeth, held the rope tight and said, 
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‘‘Let go!” He heard a faint shout from below as she 
caught hold of the rope, and then sight and sound were 
drowned in the tense agony of tightened muscles. 

He let the rope go out slowly over the edge, luckily 
the wall was ivy clad so thickly that there was no rough 
edge to cut. | 

His knees rubbed themselves raw against the wall, 
but he felf no pain, only intense anxiety, the time 
seemed interminable. At last there came frantic cheers 
and the rope slackened in his hands. 

He hung there for some time almost unconscious, 
till he was roused by anxious shouting from the roof. 

‘‘ Satori, Satori, are you all right ?” 

He roused himself. ‘‘ Yes,” he called back. Then 
to himself, ‘‘ What a fool I was not to bring a flask ! 
a drink of raw spirit would make me all right now.” 

He crawled to the dangling rope. ‘‘ If I leave it any 
longer I shan’t be able to go,” he muttered. As it was 
his arms and legs were stiffening and his hands were an 
agony. He pulled up the rope and fastened it round 
his waist, then he threw over the loose coils, and began 
to lower himself hand over hand. 

He suddenly began to think that he was going down 
a mine. ‘‘How far? How far?” he cried aloud. 
He passed hand over hand mechanically, but slower and 
slower, then he found he could not lift them, passed his 
legs round the rope with one convulsive movement, and 
began to slither down. Then it was that he was sure he 
was going down to hell, did he nof feel the fire already ? 

He did not hear a shout below. 
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‘‘Be ready to catch, men, he’s going.” 

Luckily, it was only about seven or eight feet from 
the waiting hands that his unconscious muscular action 
stopped, and he was caught and lowered tenderly down 
to the ground from the roof. 
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CHAPTER XXI 


- RASER, saddle a horse quickly, and go as 
hard as you can for Dr. Tees.” 
‘‘ Yes, sir,” said Fraser, and ran for the 
stables. 

‘* Now,” continued Mr. Hamilton, “carry Mr. Satori 
gently into the house two, of you. Thanks, Scott.” 

Mr. Scott and two of the footmen carried the inani- 
mate form tenderly betweer them, and Berthe followed 
sobbing, clad still in her erstwhile white silk petticoat. 
Amélie had brought her skirt and shoes to her, but she 
had only slipped her feet with their torn stockings into 
the latter, the skirt she was too worried to bother about. 

Her father patted her on the shoulder. “It’s all 
right, childie,” he whispered kindly ; “it’s only the great 
strain that has made him faint, and his hands are badly 
torn, poor chap. He'll soon come round. We'd better 
put him in the diamond room, eh ?” 

‘‘ Yes, Dad,” sobbed Berthe, ‘it’s all ready. I know 
I—I’m s—silly, b—but——” 

‘‘Yes, yes, dear, I know. It’s enough to break 
any one down, all that; and you kept your head 
wonderfully, it’s nothing to be ashamed of to cry a 
little now. The diamond room, Scott,” he added, as 
they arrived in the hall, and the group began to mount 
the stairs. | 
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Just then the library door opened, and some faces 
looked out. 

‘‘ Where have all of you been this—— Good 
gracious! What on earth’s the matter?” 

** All right, Mainwaring,” Mr. Hamilton said quickly, 
“there’s been an accident. I'll tell you all about it 
afterwards.” 

There was a slight scream from Mrs. Lyndsay. 
** Oh, Miss Hamilton, what have you done to yourself!” 

Berthe took absolutely no notice, it was doubtful if 
she heard ; her eyes were fixed on the group ahead as 
she began to mount the stairs. 

They carried their burden into a large room on 
the first floor, called the ‘‘ diamond room,’ from the 
painted pattern on the ceiling; they laid Satori gently 
on the bed, and Mr. Scott unbuttoned and took off 
his boots. | 

Just then Satori sat up suddenly, looking be- 
wildered. ‘‘Che c’é?” he gasped, looking from one 
to another. 

One of the men had brought up some brandy, and 
Mr. Hamilton poured out some in a glass, added a little 
water, and went over to the bed. 

He passed his arm round Satori’s shoulders. ‘Here, 
old chap, drink this like a good fellow.” 

Satori drank obediently, then he looked round. He 
frowned a little and regarded first one hand then the 
other, then he laughed. 


‘* What a fool I was! You don’t mean to say I really 
fainted ?” 
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‘*T don’t think there’s much foolishness about 
that!’ remarked Mr. Scott; “ the strain was terrific.” 

Satori turned quickly. ‘Is Miss Hamilton all 
right ?’’ he asked anxiously. 

Berthe was hiding behind the bed curtains, but she 
stepped forward and answered for herself in rather a 
trembling little voice. 

‘¢ Yes, I am perfectly right.” 

‘¢Thank God!” 

The words were breathed so low that only the three 
by the bed heard them. Berthe, who had been very 
white, flushed a beautiful pink, and turned a little away. 

“I’m all right now, Hamilton,” announced Satori; 
‘‘ just give me some rags for these messy hands of mine, 
that’s all I want. I’m awfully sorry I made such an ass 
of myself.” 

Berthe went to the door, an anxious crowd of servants 
was standing outside; she spoke to Amélie and gave 
her some orders, and soon the girl returned with 
ointment and bandages, and a housemaid brought hot 
water. 

‘‘This is my affair!’ cried Berthe, stepping to the 
bed; and as Satori tried to protest, she frowned at him. 
‘¢ You're to be good! ” she said with mock severity. ‘I 
did what you told me to do, now you are to do what I 
tell you!” 

She bathed his hands tenderly, soaped his little 
finger and took off the signet ring, then dried them in a 
soft towel. 

‘‘Oh, Miss Hamilton,’”’ he exclaimed, as the blood 
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made nasty stains on the white linen, ‘do let me do it, 
it’s so horribly messy! ”’ 

‘Be quiet!’’ commanded Berthe; ‘‘ how stupid of 
you to forget that I don’t mind blood a bit. Now, this 
hand is worse, we'll see to it first.” 

She spread the ointment deftly over the torn skin, 
and then bound up the whole hand. Then she started 
on the other. 

When she had done Satori looked at them ruefully. 
‘¢T look like one of those wretched Italian cripples,” 
he said, with a laugh, “that sit in the porches of the 
churches and hold up two bound stumps, pleading for 
charity.” 

Berthe turned her head on one side. ‘ They’re 
really rather neatly done, all the same!” she said with 
pride. 

‘‘They are most—er—artistic! I’m really very 
grateful to you. That’s a lovely soothing stuff you’ve 
put on, the smart has nearly all gone.” 

He had been sitting up on the bed hitherto, and now 
he swung his legs over the side preparatory to standing ; 
he winced a little as he moved, and a sharp exclamation 
came from Mr. Deane, the other visitor, who had been 
standing on the other side of the bed. 

‘¢You’ve hurt your legs, Mr. Satori!” 

There was @ large stain of blood on the bed where 
his legs had been. 

Mr. Hamilton looked down. ‘Good God, man, I 
forgot! I noticed your knees when you first came down. 
What an idiot Tam! Berthe, run away!” 
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Berthe turned to the door. ‘ Will you kindly call 
me when you’re ready ?” she said firmly; ‘‘ you none of 
you can do it, you know that. You can bathe them if 
you like, but I must bind them up. Fresh water, 
please, and see that there’s no scrap of dirt left in the 
cuts. I shall be waiting.” 

She marched from the room. Outside she suddenly 
sat on the floor and gasped a little. Amélie rushed 
to her. 

‘*Get me a big glass of champagne, one of you,” she 
said, turning to the footmen; ‘‘ and you, Amélie, bring 
me the largest pair of bedroom slippers you can find, 
my toe hurts.” 

She kicked off her stained satin shoes as she 
spoke, and remained there with her eyes shut till the 
champagne was brought to her. She drank it straight 
off, and felt the warm blood flow in her veins again. 

‘‘ Dear, dear!” said a voice she knew. ‘‘I’m sorry 
to hear of all this bother, Miss Berthe.”’ 

She got to her feet and took Dr. Tees’ hand. ‘‘ Go 
in to Mr. Satori,” she said quickly. ‘I’ve done the 
hands, they’re all right, I put listerine in the water. His 
knees are pretty bad, I think, you must do what you can.” 

‘* And you, my child, are you all right?” | 

‘*-Yos, yes,” said Berthe, impatiently, ‘“‘ you can see 
to me after. Go in to him now.” 

The doctor went into the room and closed the door. 
‘* Come with me, Amélie.” 

Berthe and her maid went to her room, and then 
she sank on a chair, 
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‘‘Find me a teagown, and not a tight one, please. 
That rope has hurt me, and my stays are hurting me 
rather badly.” 

The maid put out a soft Empire teagown of white 
silk and lace. 

‘‘ Ah, that’s better !”’ sighed Berthe, contentedly, as 
she slipped off her soiled petticoat, and Amélie undid 
her corsets. 

‘‘Qh, miss, you've got such a mark across your 
poor back! Wait a minute, I'll put something on it.” 

Berthe stood impatiently while the girl rubbed her 
back and sides with some cooling compound; then 
she washed her face and hands, and put on the tea- 
gown. Her hair was dishevelled, but she would not 
allow it to be touched. 

She limped quickly along the passage and listened 
at the door of the diamond room. She heard Dr. 
Tees say, ‘ That's all right, that’s one done, now for 
the other.” And she thought a few moments, then 
went downstairs. 

She went straight to the housekeeper’s room. Mrs. 
Burney was alternately weeping and talking excitedly 
to a group of upper servants, but she stopped as Berthe 
entered, and they all rose to their feet. Campbell was 
very red about the nose, and white about the jaws, and 
Berthe smiled at him. 

She saw the anxious inquiry on all their faces, and 
answered it at once. 

‘‘T am all right, thanks. My back is sore from the 
rope, and I’ve hurt my toe against the wall, but I’m 
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feeling perfectly well. Now, Burney, you must manage 

some supper for us, we're all so late. Monsieur Bullier, 

you can manage something nice for us, can’t you?” 
The fat chef flung out his hands tragically. ‘‘ My 


grate has fallen in, mademoiselle,” he gasped. ‘‘I can 


> 


cook noting—noting. I can manage some soup on the 
gas stove, and I can manage some leetle tings, and I 
can cook breakfast to-morrow, but noting else.” 

Berthe turned startled. ‘‘I didn’t know that the 
kitchens were injured !”’ she exclaimed. 

‘‘ Nor they are, miss,” said Mrs. Burney; ‘“‘ but the 
chimney fell, you see, and some of it fell on the great 
range, and the whole thing is a wreck.” 

‘‘ Well, we must see to that to-morrow. Probably 
we shall all have to clear out. In the meanwhile you 
can manage something for supper and breakfast, can’t 
you?” 

‘* Out, mademoiselle, I will do my utmost.” 

‘*In about half an hour, I think, will be best.” 

Berthe turned and left the room, then she went to 
the library to tell her other guests that there would be 
something to eat for them. The door was slightly 
open, and she pushed it to enter; in front of the door 
was a large Japanese leather screen, and before she 
could see the people in the room she stood rooted to 


' the ground by an. overwhelming fury of disgust. 


Mr. Mainwaring was speaking, and was evidently 
continuing a speech he had begun before she came 
within earshot. 

‘‘He’s a regular theatrical Italian mountebank. 

R 
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Look at that fire business! The man wasn’t content 
to do an ordinary brave action that any one would do, 
but goes and cuts his wrist on purpose, in case people 
did not make enough fuss about him. Then there’s a 
lot of highfaluting nonsense, refusing to allow any one 
to thank him. Now, as far as we can hear, he just 
lowers a girl by a rope, scrapes his hands a bit, and 
pretends to faint! He evidently goes about the world 
trying to find theatrical situations, then shoves himself 
in and says, ‘Behold me! the Bayard, the saviour of 


maidens and children in distress!’ Bah, the man . 


disgusts me!” 

No one answered him, and Berthe stood white and 
shaking behind the screen. 

She had always disliked this man, but he was a 
good man with the gun and across country, and was 
to be found at the best-known houses in the shooting 
and hunting seasons. He had been with them for a 
week at the time of the fire, and Berthe had noticed 
that he was the only man at the luncheon table who 
had remained silent when all the others were unanimous 
in praising Satori’s modesty over his deed. 

She now stepped round the screen in her soft, heel- 
less slippers and remained staring at Mr. Mainwaring, 
her eyes glowing out of her white face. 

‘My father will thank you more adequately than 
I can, Mr. Mainwaring, for your gratuitously expressed 
opinion of one of his greatest friends and the man who 
has saved his daughter’s life at the risk of his own.’’ 
Her voice was low, and. trembling}with anger. ‘It is 
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" well for you to talk, I have heard that cowards always 
do belittle great deeds.”’ 

Mainwaring flushed crimson and turned towards 
her furiously. 

‘“*A coward, Miss Hamilton! If a man said that 
to me——”’ 

“Tf a man said that to you, you would turn it off 
with a laugh, Mr. Mainwaring, and say that it was not 
an Englishman’s habit to fight a duel!” 

Her eyes were fixed on him steadily, and he turned 
pale green and bit his moustache. 

‘¢T—I—you do not know the circumstances; it was 
a dirty Frenchman,” the man stammered. 

‘‘ It was an honourable man, who resented the way 
you treated a woman. I know all the circumstances, 
Mr. Mainwaring. We will drop the subject, please, it 
disgusts me.” Then she turned to her other guests. 
‘‘T came to tell you that supper will be served in 
about half an hour, good people. I’m so awfully sorry 
to have kept you all up so late. The servants are more 
or less demoralized, and the kitchen range is wrecked, 
s0 you must put up with pot luck. Excuse me now 
again for a few minutes, I must ask your toleration for 
my rudeness, I have such heaps of things to see to.” 

She turned to the door. 

‘¢You are not hurt, Miss Hamilton ?”’ chorused two 
or three of the men and Mrs. Lyndsay. 

‘No, thanks to Mr. Satori, I am not hurt in the 
least, thank you.’’ She looked up aggressively, but the 
enemy had left the room. 
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‘‘ Don’t pay any attention to that—that—er—man, 
Miss Hamilton,” said one of the men, awkwardly. 

‘‘T don’t!” said Berthe, with a little laugh. “I 
never have! Au revoir, I'll come back as soon as I 
can.” 

She went softly from the room and upstairs. Out- 
side the diamond-room door Mr. Hamilton and Dr. 
Tees were standing talking, and Berthe went up to 
them. 

‘‘Ts he all right ?” she asked anxiously. 

‘‘'Yes, Miss Berthe,” said the doctor, kindly, ‘‘ he’s 
quite comfortable now. They are only bad surface 
grazes. The flesh is rubbed rather nastily on the right 
knee, and he must not walk for a day or two; but I fear 
no complications, his blood is very healthy.” 

‘“<¢T "ave a butiful ’ealing flesh, miss,’ as Mrs. Carter 
once remarked to me,” said Berthe, laughing. 

Dr. Tees smiled broadly. ‘‘ Exactly, he has a 
beautiful healing flesh. Now, Miss Berthe, how about 
your foot?” 

‘‘Oh, it’s really nothing, Dr. Tees. My toe hurts 
rather, that’s all. You see I had to press away from 
the wall with it, and I think I kicked against @ brick 
rather badly. 1 had no shoes, you know.” 

‘¢ Well, I'll come and look at it.” 

‘¢ Are you sure it’s not broken, Berthe?” asked her 
father anxiously, as they all three walked towards her 
room. 

‘‘Oh dear, no, you old fidget!” laughed Berthe; 
‘‘it’s only bruised, I think.” When she sat down and 
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kicked off her large soft slippers she laughed again. 
‘* T was in such a hurry I forgot to change my stockings, 
they’re torn to shreds. Did you ever see such a 
disgrace ?” 

She took off what remained of the stocking from her 
right leg, and looked ruefully at her foot. 

‘* Wait a moment, I really must wash them. Just 
ring for Amélie, Dad, please.” 

She limped to her bath-room, and her maid came 
and tenderly washed the earth stains from the two 
white feet. 

‘‘Oh, miss, this toe is bad!” she exclaimed, gently 
drying it. 

‘* Oh, it’s only bruised, it will be all right to-morrow. 
I’m lucky to have got off with so little hurt. There, 
thank you, now they are fit to look at again.” 

She put on another pair of soft-lined slippers and 
went into her bedroom. 

Dr. Tees said the ligaments were slightly strained, 
and the bone bruised, but nothing was broken. He 
bound it up in soothing ointments. 

‘*T shouldn’t walk on it too much,” he remarked as 
he packed his bandages away. ‘‘ Now I must see the 
cause of all this worry, Squire. I shall give her a strong 
dose of bromide, and have her put to bed, then to-morrow 
we can arrange what is to be done with her. No, Miss 
Berthe, you needn’t come, she’s been quite trouble 
enough to you already.” 

‘‘Oh, well——” said Berthe, apologetically. 

‘I don’t say I don’t admire it, mind,” added the 
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doctor, with a humorous twinkle in his eyes, “‘ but all 
the same it was quixotic, absurdly quixotic.” 

‘‘ Don’t laugh at me, doctor, please. It seemed the 
only thing to be done at the time. I’m quite sure she 
would have thrown herself over if I hadn’t gone. She’s 
been queer for weeks, Mrs. Burney tells me; religious 
mania, I believe. Well, do your best for her, and then 
come down to the dining-room, I've ordered some 
supper. The best Bullier can manage, but it won’t be 
much. Oh, Dad, I forgot to tell you—the grate has 
gone, the chimney fell through on to if.” 

‘‘Confound it!” Mr. Hamilton very seldom swore, but 
now he looked furious. ‘*‘ What on earth shall we do?” 

‘‘ Well, don’t worry now, Dad, dear. Bullier says he 
can manage breakfast ; we must talk about it after. Now 
you go with Dr. Tees.” 

She watched them go, then she limped along to the 
diamond room and knocked. Mr. Deane opened the 
door. 

‘* Oh you, Miss Hamilton. She may come in, mayn’t 
she, Satori?” 


“Oh yes, if you don't mind, Miss Hamilton; I’m in ~ 


bed, you know.” 

He was clothed in a pair of Mr. Hamilton’s pyjamas, 
and Berthe had a little thrill of pleasure as she saw the 
firm throat rising from the blue silk. 

** How do you feel? is the pain better ?” she asked 
quickly. 

‘Oh yes, thanks, it’s really nothing. I’m s0 
awfully sorry I’ve caused such a lot of commotion.” 
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Berthe looked at him quietly. ‘I don’t think it is 
for you to apologize, Mr. Satori,” she said with a slow 
smile. ‘I owe my life to you.” 

‘‘Nonsense! Excuse me, Miss Hamilton, but it 
really 13 nonsense, you know! I only saved you some 
inconvenience, and probably a bad cold.” 

Berthe shrugged her shoulders. ‘‘ We will resume 
the discussion some other time,” she answered; “at 
present you’re unreasonable. Now we're going to have 
some supper, we're all very hungry. At least, I know J 
am. It won’t be much, and goodness knows what we 
shall do to-morrow. ‘The kitchen range has gone, 
smashed to pieces. The cook is quite hysterical about 
it, says he can cook nothing worth eating. I’m afraid 
we shall have to be horribly inhospitable and turn out 
all our guests to-morrow, and Dad and I must go up to 
town. It will take some days to put in a new range.” 

Satori broke in with a torrent of words. ‘‘ Nothing 
of the kind, Miss Hamilton, you must move bag and 
baggage over to Blyton Towers. I’ve no one there at 
present, and anyway it would hold a regiment. You 
must all come and stay with me till the new range is 
put in.” 

‘¢ Oh, we couldn’t! ” cried Berthe. ‘“‘ How could we ? 
Hight of us! Why it’s out of the question. It’s awfully 
good of you, but really I-——” 

‘But really,” Satori interrupted, ‘“‘I think you're 
quite unkind! What difference can it make, except to 
give pleasure to me? You two men will come anyway, 
won't you ?”’ 
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‘‘ Speaking for myself, I shall be delighted,’’ answered 
Mr. Scott. And Mr. Deane said simply, ‘‘ Thanks very 
much, it’s jolly of you.” 

Satori looked triumphant, but Berthe wrinkled her 
brows. 

‘**T don’t see how——-” she began. 

But Satori laughed. ‘‘ Your father will, Iam sure! 
He’s too kind a man to refuse me such a small pleasure.”’ 

‘‘Oh well, of course, if you put it like that——” 

‘‘ Ido put it like that——— Ah, there’sthe gong. Do 
send me up something to eat, Miss Hamilton. If you 
knew how disgustingly helpless I feel with my knees and 
hands like sacks of flour!” 

‘Dad has sent over for your man, he ought to be 
here now. I'll send him up and he'll feed you. Now 
you must be good, Mr. Satori, and promise not to 
move.” 

‘*T promise,” he answered meekly. 

Berthe waved her hand to him as she left the room. 

‘‘Tll send you up a tray of the nicest things, but 
except soup it is all cold, I fear.” 


CHAPTER XXII 


REAKFAST was late the next morning, but 
everybody was at the table. Mrs. Lyndsay 
was the only woman staying in the house, 
and she was always down to breakfast, no 

matter how early. 

The night before, Berthe had had a little talk with 
her father before she went to bed, and she was waiting 
for him to make the announcement of their forced move. 

There were fewer hot dishes than usual, and Berthe, 
as her father cut her some tongue, remarked on it. 

“I apologize for the skimpy dishes,’ she said 
laughing, ‘‘ but, as you know, the range is impossible, 
and the cook has done the best he can on the gas- 
stove.” | 

** Personally, I prefer cold things for breakfast,” said 
Mrs. Lyndsay, cheerfully. ‘‘ But what an awful bother 
for you about the range.” 

‘¢ Yes,” answered her host; ‘and I’m afraid it’s a 
longer job than we thought last night. I think the rest 
of the wall will have to be pulled down; it’s too unsafe 
to leave standing. Then the chimney will have to be 
rebuilt, and the whole back part of the range. The 
actual putting in of a new range would have been a 
comparatively simple affair. I've sent this morning to 
Southampton, telling them to send as many men over 
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as they possibly can; but I fear they will not be able to 
finish under a week, if that.” 

‘‘ Well, I hope you will ask us back again when 
you're resettled,” said Mrs. Lyndsay, smiling. “I 
always love staying here, and, I assure you, I cannot 
say that of most houses.” 

Mr. Hamilton put down his knife and fork. 
“Well,” he said, looking round, ‘‘I have an invita- 
tion to pass on to you all. My friend, Mr. Satori, 
insists on us all going over there till we can come back 
here comfortably. I have accepted with pleasure for 
ourselves, and I am sure, Mrs. Lyndsay, you would 
be most comfortable. Scott and Deane have already 
accepted, I understand.” 

“ Oh, it’s most awfully kind of him!” ejaculated Mrs. 
Lyndsay. ‘I am sure, too, he would make a most 
delightful host, all Italians do. Yes, I will go gladly. 
Please thank him for me when you go up.” 

«Then we can consider that settled.” Then Mr. 
Hamilton turned to the other side of the table. ‘ You 
others will go, I hope, as I am sure you will feel just 
as happy as if you were with old friends. You, Mr. 


Mainwaring, I am afraid will not be able to accept; we — 


know your opinion of my friend, and of course under 
the circumstances you would not care to go.” 
‘¢ |__]—_—”’ stammered Mainwaring, getting crimson. 
‘¢‘T quite understand,” went on his host, in a 
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dangerously gracious voice. “Of course some people | 
take violent likes and dislikes, they cannot help it. | 


There are some people I dislike quite heartily myself.” 
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Berthe smiled at her plate. 

Mainwaring floundered deeply, he was disgusted at 
losing the hunting, and the hospitality of one of the 
most comfortable houses on his visiting list. 

‘‘T’m sure I never—I mean, I don’t think I said 
I disliked Mr. Satori; I only said—I only thought it 
was a curious coincidence that he should have done 
that—er—that last night. You see the fire was only a 
few months ago.” 

‘‘ Yes,” agreed Mr. Hamilton, blandly, “it is 
curious, I agree, I think it is a merciful arrangement 
of Providence, that a brave man is so often on the spot 
when there is a life in danger. I know a man who has 
six certificates and medals of the Humane Society for 
saving lives, and each time it seemed quite an accident 
that he was there. We cannot understand these 
things.” 

He paused a moment, then he added cheerfully, 
‘* What train would you like to go up by? I will order 
@ conveyance for you.” 

Mainwaring bit his lip. ‘‘ There is a twelve-forty- 
two, isn’t there? Well, I think I will go by that, 
thanks.’”” He spoke sulkily, and finished his tea at 
a gulp. ‘I think, if you will be so kind as to excuse me, 
I will run up now and pack, I’ve none too much time.” 

Mr. Hamilton nodded, and he got up and left the 
room. 

‘‘T hope I wasn’t too——” began Mr. Hamilton, 
doubtfully; but Sir Percival Greeton laughed. 

‘Not a bit, I’m glad you did it. I longed to knock 
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him down last night! The man’s a—— Is he a great 
friend of yours ?” 

‘Not at all,” answered Mr. Hamilton, hurriedly. 
‘“We met him first two years ago at some house or 
other, and he’s such a splendid shot that I asked him 
down. I never cared about the man.” 

‘¢ What does he do? anything ?”’ asked Scott. 

‘He does everything, I believe, but never for long; 
he’s a man who has apparently succeeded by his 
unsuccesses. 

Everybody laughed. 

‘¢ Anyway he’s horribly spiteful,” remarked Mrs. 
Lyndsay; “and I hate a spiteful man, it’s worse than 
a spiteful woman somehow.” 

Berthe had listened quite quietly to the dialogue, 
and she had felt intense satisfaction at the discomfiture 
of the man who had belittled and insulted Satori. Now 
she looked up brightly. 

‘*Mr. Satori has sent over to Blyton Towers,” she 
said, ‘and everything will be ready for us. Shall I 
order the wagonette at one? Will that suit every- 
body ?”’ 

‘*'Yos, quite well.” 

‘Mr. Satori will go in the landau,” she went on. 
‘*Dr. Tees won’t allow him to walk yet. Did you hear 
about Vero following his man here last night ?"’ 

‘‘ Who's Vero?” one or two asked. 

‘¢ Oh, his collie. Don’t you knowhim? Oh, of course 
you don’t. Well, the dog evidently guessed some- 
thing was wrong, and when we sent over last night, he 
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quietly followed the valet, and only showed himself 
when the two men got to the house. Wasn’t it smart 
of him? He took charge of the diamond room at once 
with great importance. Now I must go and see to 
things. I shall be thankful when I can look neat again.” 

She had on a pretty, loose dressing jacket, for which 
she had apologized when she first sat down to break- 
fast; the bruise across her back was so sore that she 
could not bear the touch of anything tight on it. She 
also still wore bedroom slippers, her toe was swollen 
and stiff, but she felé well, and to her great delight had 
not as yet developed a cold. 

Dr. Tees had come over before breakfast, and had 
made arrangements to take Sarah over to a home at 
Southampton. The girl was suffering from an acute 
attack of religious mania, and she needed careful 
watching. She had gone off sulkily with the doctor, 
looking sideways out of her slightly squinting eyes at 
the servants she met en route. 

Dr. Tees had also promised to go and see the 
builders, and arrange for them to come at once, so 
there was nothing more to be done until they arrived. 

It was quite possible to cook simple food by the gas- 
stove, and though the upper servants did not relish the 
idea, and the cook was indignant at having to cook in 
the smaller kitchen, still there was nothing else to 
be done, and Berthe told them to make the best of a 
bad job. 

One or two of the women servants had bad colds, 
and Berthe served out remedies with a kind word or 
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two. They were all in a state of pleasurable excite- 
ment, which prevented any of them being really ill. It 
seemed wonderful to them that ‘“‘their young lady ” 
had done such a brave deed, and they looked forward 
with joy to the accounts in the county papers. 

Two reporters had already been over that morning, 
and each one of the servants had tried to get in his 
word. Berthe had refused to see the men at all, and 
Mr. Hamilton had confined himself to technical details, 
but they had gone away with highly coloured and 
dramatic notes, and had surreptitiously taken photo- 
graphs of the back of the house, a group of the servants, 
the wrecked range, and one or two other things. The 
editor of one of the papers also found in an old number 
of a society journal an ancient photograph of Berthe, 
which he reproduced on the Saturday surrounded by the 
photographs his reporter had taken. 

When Berthe saw this effort of journalistic push she 
was annoyed. 

‘‘With those sleeves!” she muttered disgustedly. 
And, indeed, there is nothing more distasteful to a 
woman than to see an old-fashioned photograph of 
herself in a newspaper. 

At one o’clock the whole party drove off in the 
wagonette. Satori and Mr. Hamilton started a few 
minutes before in a comfortable carriage. Satori, to 
his great disgust, was swathed in a dressing-gown, Dr. 
Tees had strictly forbidden him to put on trowsers ; and 
indeed his bandaged knees were too bulgy to go into 
any but the very largest and loosest garments, 
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Vero knew that his master was wounded, and 
inserted himself with great care between Mr. Hamilton’s 
legs; he would not leave Satori for a moment, evidently 
thinking that things would go wrong if he were not 
there to see after them. 

Mr. Hamilton seized the opportunity of the first 
moment he had had alone with Satori to say something 
of what he felt. He made a halting little speech with 
his voice not quite steady. He ended by bending low 
over Vero’s beautiful head and saying— 

‘‘T don’t think any one on earth can realize what 
my litile girl is to me, Satori; if anything had happened 
to her, I should never be the same man again. You 
see we have been everything to each other since her 
mother died. I owe you more than I can ever express.” 

Satori moved uncomfortably. ‘‘ Please don’t say 
any more, Hamilton,” he said in a low voice, with his 
eyes fixed on the field they were passing. ‘As it 
happens, Miss Hamilton would have been all right in 
any case. I was only afraid that the rest of the wall 
might go, otherwise it was quite safe for her to stay 
there till the ladder came. As a matter of fact, she did 
a far braver action than I! Imagine a woman crawling 
out there to that stupid girl like that. It was splendid ! 
I admire her more than ever.” 

His companion glanced at him quickly, but his face 
was inscrutable. 

‘‘'Yes,” said Mr. Hamilton, slowly, ‘‘I have never 
known Berthe’s nerve to fail her. It was a quixotic 
thing to do, but she only thought that she could save 
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the girl, and she just went. But, Satori, that doesn’t 
alter my debt of gratitude to you. I’d have gone myself, 
but I knew I should not have the muscular strength. 
How you managed it is a puzzle to me still. Why, 
man, you must have been nearly over dozens of times.” 

‘‘If you wish to do me a favour, Hamilton, please 
say no more about it. You forget what your daughter 
did for me when I cut my wrist.” 

‘‘But she simply used common sense and nerve. 
She did not risk her life. However, I will say no more 
about it, if you wish me not to. But remember, Satori, 
you will ever stand apart in my heart; I shall always 
be ready to do anything in my power for you.” 

‘‘Thank you,’ answered Satori, simply; ‘‘I may 
want your kind thoughts some day. What do the 
builders say? They came, didn’t they, before we 
left?” 

‘Yes. I'm afraid it is a longer job than we expected. 
The rest of the wall must be taken down, they say it 
would never be safe to leave it standing. Then they 
must build up a short wall behind the kitchens, and of 
course the chimney. I'm doubtful if they can manage 
it under a fortnight, even working practically night and 
day. We must make arrangements to go up to town in 
a few days.” | 

‘Tf you do, I shall never forgive you!” exclaimed 
Satori, energetically. ‘‘What’s the good of a huge 
place like Blyton, if I can’t put up a few friends in a 
case like this? Please don’t be obstinate, Hamilton; it 
really gives me enormous pleasure, you know; I can’t 
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tell you how I’m looking forward to it. And will you 
please tell your daughter that I wish her to act as 
hostess, exactly as if she were in her own house.” 

‘¢Tt’s really most remarkably kind of you, old chap. 
I am very much obliged, it’s an awful inundation, you 
know! But somehow you have the knack of making 
one realize that you mean it.” 

‘‘T certainly do mean it,” laughed Satori. ‘‘Can’t 
you imagine that it’s much more lively for me than 
being all alone in that great place? And I have 
nobody coming for a fortnight yet. You see it has been 
a great difficulty to get people. I know hardly any one 
in England, and so many won’t come over the Channel, 
they prefer to go anywhere else if seems to me. Ah, 
here we are at last!” 

He was helped from the carriage and hobbled into 
the library. He refused to be carried as Dr. Tees had 
ordered, saying laughingly that nothing could happen to 
his knees, they were bound up too carefully. 

That evening he insisted on having the bandages 
taken off his left hand and plaister put on instead, and 
he sat at the head of the table in a chair with a leg-rest, 
making every one feel completely at home by his easy, 
courteous manner. In fact, every single person was 
charmed with his new host, and Mrs. Lyndsay voiced the 
general feeling, when she declared that evening to a 
group in the billiard room: 

‘Tf I ever meet Mr. Mainwaring again I shall cut 
him dead!” 

Berthe tried to thank Satori for what he had done, 
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but he stopped her at once, and she saw that it really 
seemed to give him pain. She spoke to her father 
about it, and he told her to leave it alone. 


‘‘ It’s no good hurting the man, childie,” he said with . 


his hand laid lovingly round her shoulders, “‘ and he 
evidently thoroughly dislikes being made a fuss over. It 
was the same thing after Leeson’s fire, you know. He 
just won't have it.”’ 

‘‘And that—that beast called him a mountebank,”’ 
ejaculated Berthe, furiously. 

‘Oh, my dear, don’t think of that any more; the 
man isn’t worth it. I’m sorry I ever asked him to the 
house. There are unfortunately a few men like that in 
this world; they grudge every scrap of praise given for 
brave actions, and try to belittle all things that they 
have not done themselves. Well, I hope he’s had a 
lesson, the cad! How does your back feel now, little 
girl ?”” 

‘* About the same, thanks, Dad. I’m afraid I shan’t be 
able to get into any dress for some days yet. It’s an 
awful bore; Dr. Tees says the ribs are bruised.” 

Just then Satori was wheeled into the room in his 
chair. 

‘‘T shall walk to-morrow,” he announced looking very 
cross, ‘‘ doctor or no doctor! It’s absurd! Here, Miss 
Hamilton, this is the letter from Dyson I spoke to you 
about, it will interest you.” 

Berthe thanked him and took the letter. 

Mr. Dyson wrote from America, after having been a 
longish tour when he left England. He gave some 
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general news, and then went on to say that the instruc- 
tions he had received at Satori’s house through the hand 
of Miss Hamilton had turned out most helpful in every 
particular. He had found on examination that “ C. F.” 
qwas dishonest, and he had dismissed him and taken 
‘¢R. L.” in his place, who was doing very well. His 
writing had been most successful for the ‘“R. and R. 
Company;”’ also, which was most important, the secret 
for the experiment that had baffled him for two years he 
had found, as suggested, in the jar indicated. ‘It is of 
paramount importance,” he went on; ‘‘I can tell you 
no more now, as the thing is not perfected yet, but you 
—with the whole world—will hear of it soon, Thope. In 
time the elucidation might have come to me, but 
certainly it had never struck me hitherto. Directly I 
arrived home I started to work in a new way, taking 
that ‘fourth jar’ as my basis, and behold! everything 
that had been dark became light, and now I amina fair 
way of making one of the most extraordinary discoveries 
of the electrical world. 

‘¢ Also I started to try on board ship to ‘write’ for 
myself as suggested; at first I could get no result, then 
came a few wretched scrawls and lines, then one day 
when I was reading, and had almost forgotten my hand 
was holding the pencil, I felt it begin to write. I took 
no notice, and went on reading; when it stopped I read 
@ message, not so clear as it was through Miss Hamilton, 
but still undoubtedly a message. 8o I went on, and 
now I constantly get most wonderful help. I cannot 
tell you what a comfort it is to me in every way, both 
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mentally and practically. Please let Miss Hamilton 
know all this, and thank her from me with all my heart 
for what she has done for me.” 

‘‘Tt’s certainly very satisfactory!” cried Berthe, as 
she finished the letter, and returned it to Satori. ‘* I’m 
so glad it was a help to him. Isn’t it odd that auto- 
matic writing is not offener used to help people? I’m 
quite sure many of these mediums could do it very 
easily.” 

‘‘ Of course!” answered Satori; ‘‘ only unfortunately 
there is no desire for it here in England. You see people 
are so fearfully anxious to see something. It is only the 
materializing mediums that are in request. It seems to 
me that the Westerners ignore every other sense we 
have, sight is the only thing that seems to count. We 
are regular St. Thomases.” 

‘‘That is quite true, whereas the materializing 
séances are quite the least interesting, I think. They 
are always the same, one gets no ‘forarder.’ I have 
been far more interested at a séance by a ‘trance 
medium,’ than I have ever been at the others; that is 
after the first two or three times; naturally it is most 
interesting to start with, buf when one realizes the 
paltriness of it, one loses interest, don’t you think ?” 

‘‘- Yes, certainly. You must go to the Hast to see the 
real occultism.”’ 

‘Are you talking occultism?’’ asked Mr. Deane, 
who entered the room just then. ‘‘ By George! I saw 
some strange things out in India. Do you know any- 
thing about the mysteries of the Rosicrucians, Satori?” 
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Satori gave a sudden movement, and then the 
Hamiltons saw him turn ghastly white. 

‘* What is it?” cried Berthe, stepping towards him 
anxiously. 

‘‘T’m—I’m——”’ he stopped, gasping, and shut his 
eyes; then he opened them and stared at Berthe with a 
blank unseeing gaze. 

‘* Dad, get some brandy, quick!” 

While her father ran from the room she knelt by 
Satori’s chair and started to loosen his collar, but he 
stopped her. 

‘‘T’m all right now, thanks,’”’ he said quietly. “I’m 
—I got a sudden violent twinge of pain.”’ 

‘‘ Where ?”’ asked Deane quickly. ‘* Your knees?” 

‘No. I’m awfully sorry. I haven’t had that for 
years. It was my heart. I’m really all right now. 
Thanks, Hamilton.” 

He took the glass of brandy and drained it. 

‘‘You got a strain last night, I’m afraid,” said Mr. 
Hamilton, seriously. ‘‘ Better get Tees to examine you 
thoroughly.” 

‘Oh, I’m all right, old chap, it was only momentary. 
Don’t say anything to the others, please, I’m quite fit 
now.” 

Irideed the colour had come back to his face, but 
Berthe felt anxious, and made up her mind to speak to 
Dr. Tees in the morning. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


HE next day was one of those glorious, 
prematurely spring-like days that are 
occasionally given us in February, to 
cheer our hearts and give us strength of 

mind to bear the biting winds and driving rains that 
are sure to come later. Berthe leaned out of her 
window before she went down to breakfast and breathed 
the balmy air with rapture. The sun was shining 
brilliantly, a thrush was singing lustily in a tree near 
her window, and from all round came the tender croony 
noises that birds make in the spring. A pair of robins 
was flirting amongst the bare bushes in the shrubbery, 
and little ecstatic calls of joy came from a blackbird 
hidden in one of the evergreen shrubs. 

Vero was lying on the terrace flat on his back, 
with all four feet up in the air and his head turned 
affectedly on one side, sunning himself with lazy 
delight. 

‘Vero! ’’ called Berthe, and he flopped on his side, 
then stood up, and looked at her with a smile, and gaily 
waving feathery tail. 

‘“‘Isn’t it lovely, Vero? Something good ought to 
happen to-day, oughtn’t it ?’’ 

Vero gave a short bark of acquiescence and made a 
rush at a flying sparrow, then barked at it. 


| 
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Berthe laughed from sheer light-heartedness, then 
she sighed a little sigh. 

‘* How I should love to go for a long ride!” she 
mused. ‘I could put on a covert coat, and loose things 
under it, but I’m afraid I couldn’t possibly get into a 
boot.”’ 

She sat down and felt her toe tenderly, it was 
still very swollen and stiff, and she put her foot back 
into the quilted satin slipper with a shrug of her 
shoulders. 

‘‘ Well, it’s no good, I can’t, so what's the good of 
thinking about it? I must sit on the terrace and sun 
myself, like Vero.” 

She went to breakfast singing, and found all who 
had already come down in riding get-up. 

‘‘Good morning, every one. I suppose as it’s a fine 
day you have all made up your minds to kill something. 
Where’s the meet, Dad, I forget?” 

‘‘ At Beesham.” 

‘Well, anyway, I envy you your ride there, it’s one 
of the prettiest roads for miles.”’ 

‘T’ve told Satori not to expect us back to lunch,” said 
Mr. Hamilton. ‘‘ We shall feed at the Boar’s Head, I 
expect. It’s no good reckoning on us before six at 
earliest. You poor little girl, would you like one or two 
of us to stay with you? How are you to-day ?” 

Berthe laughed as she helped herself to sole. 

‘‘['m perfectly well, but my silly foot refuses to 
reduce its size. If it weren’t for that I should go for a 
ride in a loose coat. No, thanks, Dad, dear; I shall be 
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quite happy on this lovely day. They’ve brought over 
my Mudie box, and I shall sit on the terrace in the sun. 
And after the doctor has been I expect Mr. Satori 
will come down and entertain me. How is he this 
morning ?” 

‘Qh, he says quite well,”’ answered Scott; ‘‘ we had 
great difficulty in persuading him to stay in his room 
till Dr. Tees had been. As a matter of fact, he’s getting 
on wonderfully; I think the doctor will remove the 
bandage on his right hand to-day, but of course his 
knees he must be careful of, it’s such an awkward place 
for a wound and the flesh was pretty badly torn.” 

‘“Yes, Dad, you really must use your influence to 
prevent him walking at all. I know he hates it, but 
it’s no good running the risk of a nasty wound, and Dr. 
Tees says the right knee especially might get—er—oh, 
some long word ending with an ‘itis’ if he moved it.” 

‘*Yes, I know. He has promised me faithfully not 
to walk, and his man is most severe with him. They 
were on strained terms when I went in this morning ; 
Stefano had prevented him getting into his bath and 
Satori was looking as sulky as a camel, he complained 
that Stefano’s idea of baths was not his, and Stefano was 
fidgeting round with shirts and ties and looking wistful.” 

‘‘Hadn’t we better be off?” asked Mrs. Lyndsay. 
‘‘T’ll get my gloves, and then I shall be quite ready.’ 

The horses, which had been brought over from the 
Manor, were impatiently moving on the gravel outside 
in the drive, and soon the whole party was mounted. 
Berthe stood on the terrace to see them off. 
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‘* Au revoir. I hope you won't kill a fox!”’ 

‘‘Oh, Miss Hamilton, how unkind!”’ 

“Well, I do!” persisted Berthe. ‘It’s such a 
lovely day, too lovely for anything to die.” 

The men laughed and moved off, waving farewell to 
the figure on the terrace. 

Berthe went back to the breakfast-room and rang. 

‘‘Will you put me a long chair on the terrace, 
please ?”’ she said to the footman. ‘‘ And ask my maid 
to give you the box of books that was brought over last 
night; also I had better have a rug or two.” 

In ten minutes she was seated in the sun, well 
wrapped up, and with a box of books by her side. 

When Dr. Tees came, she called him to her as he 
dismounted at the door. 

He was anxious to ask her how she was, but she 
dismissed the question with a few contemptuous words 
about her toe, and then implored him to sound Satori’s 
heart. She told him of the incident of the night before, 
and he left her, promising to return when he had seen 
her host. 

She waited impatiently with her book on her knee. 
It was some time before he came back to her, then he 
sat down on a chair a footman brought him. 

“Well?” asked Berthe, trying to keep the anxiety 
out of her voice. 

‘His hands are nearly right; I’ve plaistered up the 
other one to-day. His knees are much better, but he 
has promised to keep still for a day or two; the right 
knee is rather bad still.” 
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‘¢ And his heart? Did you see to that?” 

‘‘My dear Miss Berthe, there’s nothing whatever 
the matter with his heart. A stronger man I never 
saw. I did not say you had told me anything. I just 
pretended I would like to sound him, as such a severe 
strain sometimes left a certain weakness behind it. 
Well, there’s nothing at all, nothing.” 

‘* Well, why did he nearly faint last night?” asked 
Berthe, in a puzzled voice. 

‘¢T can’t tell. Was there anything that touched his 
knees ?”’ 

‘¢No; no one was near him ; he was lying comfortably 
in the chair with the knee-rest.” 

‘‘Well, was there anything to agitate him? Did 
any one say anything that might have! given him 
pain ?” 

‘Nothing whatever. Mr. Deane was just talking 
about occultism. We'd been having a short conversation 
about things, a propos of a letter Mr. Satori had received 
from Mr. Dyson. No, there was nothing at all that I 
can think of.” 

‘¢ Well, he must have moved his knee, and had a 
sudden severe twinge of pain. That’s all I can suggest. 
Anyway, there is nothing whatever the matter with 
him. He’s as sound as a bell.” 

‘¢T suppose it must have been the knee then, and 
he didn’t like to say. I’m glad to know he’s all right. 
Now, Dr. Tees, tell me about that girl Sarah.” . 

The doctor gave her one or two details about the 
Home to which he had taken the kitchen-maid, and 
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expressed his opinion that the girl would be all right 
again very soon. It was a form of hysteria that was 
very prevalent among a certain class, and he hoped 
that with strict treatment she would soon recover her 
mental balance. Then he took his leave. 

In about half an hour Satori was wheeled out on to 
the terrace, and he greeted her gaily. 

‘‘Good morning! The two invalids are left to 
entertain each other, it seems. Aren’t you fearfully 
bored, Miss Hamilton ? ” 

‘*No, thanks; but apparently you are!” 

‘‘I’m bored at not being allowed to walk, certainly, 
but not with my company. Every one conspires to bully 
me, Miss Hamilton !” 

Berthe laughed. ‘‘Oh yes, we know all about that! 
It’s a good thing that you have some one to bully you, 
otherwise you would behave in an idiotic fashion, and 
go making those knees thoroughly bad, and then you'd 
be really properly laid up. Isn’t the day perfectly 
glorious? I want to sing and shout.” 

Vero rolled on the hot stone and said “ Woff!’’ in 
sympathy, and his master laughed. 

‘‘ By the way, I must apologize to you. I think my 
head was made of wool yesterday, but Ireally think you 
might have done it without my mentioning it.” 

‘‘What are you talking about?” said Berthe. ‘A 
more incoherent speech I never heard.” 

‘‘The dogs,” answered Satori, frowning. ‘I in- 
quired this morning, and found you had not brought 
them. It’s really too bad, and I know how you love 
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them. I’ve sent over for them now, but I do think you 
really might havye——” 

“Oh, how angelic of you! To tell you the truth, I 
did think of it, but I thought Vero might object.” 

‘Vero is a gentleman, I hope, and a good host.” 
And Vero, hearing himself spoken of, came and offered 
a hand unasked to Berthe. 

“Oh, you dear!” she cried, taking it and stroking 
the soft hair, and Vero put up the other paw and licked 
her chin. 

Presently they heard a little bark in the drive, and 
Vero growled and stood at attention. 

“Vero!” cried his master, and added a few words in 
the dog’s ear in Italian. Vero lay down and rested his 
head on Satori’s feet. 

Then Berthe lifted up her voice in a peculiar long 
cry, and immediately there were answering barks, and 
soon @ scamper and rush of hurrying feet on the gravel. 
Berthe called again, and three very excited canine 
persons rushed helter-skelter on to the terrace. The 
two Poms jumped straight on to her lap, and the great 
Dane contented himself with gambols and barks. They 
were as delighted as it is possible for dogs to be. 

Vero never moved, and said nothing, and soon each 
dog came to him in turn, and he stood up with waving 
tail and greeted them courteously. Satori was welcomed 
as an old friend by the three, and then he put out his 
hand and stroked the nearest to him. 

““G-r-r-r-r!” said James Lee, and retired under 
Berthe’s chair. 


| 
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For one moment they looked at each other in 
surprise, then Berthe burst into peal after peal of 
laughter. 

‘‘ It’s your hand,” she said as soon as she could 
speak, still gurgling with amusement, “your ‘poor 
rough hand.’ IJsn’t he an extraordinary person ?” 

Satori laughed too, and Vero, who had been inclined 
to resent the impertinent remark of James Lee, curled 
up again and sighed. 

‘‘ I’ve never known such a droll case of prejudice in 
an animal, you ought to write to the Field about it. 
It’s really most remarkable. Well, they seem content 
anyway.” 

“Yes, and so am I. Thank you so very much for 
sending for them, it really was awfully good of you.” 

‘“‘Not at all. I was a brute not to think of it 
sooner. What books have you got there? Anything 
interesting ? ” 

Soon they were deep in one of their old intimate 
‘‘book talks,”’ and the time passed on flying feet. It 
seemed to Berthe only minutes before Stefano came 
out to the terrace to wheel his master into the house 
for luncheon. 

At the meal they still talked gaily, and Berthe’s 
heart throbbed with an overwhelming longing to sit 
like this every day téte-d-téte with the beloved. 

After coffee and cigarettes, Satori turned to Berthe 
and spoke severely. | 


“You must go and lie down for an hour, Dr. Tees 
said you were to.” 
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‘‘ Oh, don’t be so grown-up!” laughed Berthe. Then 
she pouted. ‘I don’t want to.” 

‘*T shall walk if you don’t.” 

‘*Qh!” cried Berthe, springing to her feet, ‘‘ you 
wouldn’t be so mean! ” 

‘* Yes, I should. If I do what you tell me, you must 
do what I—what the doctor tells you. You may come 
down in an hour and a half.” 

‘‘T hate lying down on a day like this. And Dr. 
Tees fusses. I’m perfectly fit, really.” 

‘* Well!” said Satori, and he stretched one leg out. 

‘Oh no! oh no! you mustn't. All right, I promise 
to be good.” 

Berthe moved to the door in a hurry. 

‘*I shall come down in an hour and a half, so at 
half-past four expect me to descend to the library. You 
promise not to move ?” 

‘* Yes, I promise. Aw revoir.” 

She went up to her room, and lay on the bed and 
tried hard to sleep, but her heart was too full. She lay 
and thought for half an hour, then she got up. 

‘* He can’t be cross with me if I go down now; and 
anyway he won’t know!” she said to herself. ‘‘ He 
was going out again, and when he comes to the library, 
he’ll think I’m only just down.” 

Having planned this deceit to her satisfaction, she 
rang for Amélie, and put on a lovely soft trailing tea- 
gown of grey mousseline de soie, and limped down the 
stairs in her heelless Empire slippers. 

She opened the door of the library quietly, and 
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- entered the room. As she made for her favourite chair 


in the smaller part of the room (the foot of the L), she 
became conscious that some one was there, and she 
stopped. 

She heard a groan, and her heart beat furiously, 
was he in pain? She took two noiseless steps forward 


- and came in sight of Satori. He was in front of the 


fire with his back to her, and he was leaning forward in 
his chair with his head bowed. 

She remained quite still looking at him, and 
presently he lifted something and looked at it. Berthe 


> strained forward to see, and then she bit her lips to 


prevent an exclamation escaping them. He held in his 
hands a large photograph of the picture he had given her 
on her birthday, and in the photograph the difference 
in colouring was lost, and it was astonishingly like her. 
She held her hand over her heart and waited, for 


| what she did not know. 


——— + 


He remained quite still for some minutes, staring at 
the pictured face; then he bent and kissed it. “Oh, 
Berthe, Berthe, carisstma/”’ he said in the saddest 
voice she had ever heard; and then that heartbroken 
groan burst from his lips again. 

Berthe hesitated for one moment, then she came for- 
ward and rested her hand on his shoulder. He started 
violently, and turned the picture quickly face downwards. 

‘‘It is too late,” she said very quietly, but with 
wildly beating heart. ‘‘I saw, and—lI heard.” 

‘“‘Ah, my God!” He leaned back, but his eyes 
never left hers. 
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She leaned over him, then she fell on her knees by 


the side of his low chair and held out her arms. 

“You love me!” She did not ask the question, she 
asserted it with joy in her voice. 

He nodded, devouring her face with his dark eyes. 

Then she leaned nearer to him with the most 
beautiful colour in her cheeks. 

“Well?” She waited, but the man never spoke. 
She bit her lips and looked down, then bravely lifted 
her eyes again and looked at him. 


**T love you,” she said gently, and the pupils of her * 


eyes dilated. 

‘Ah, no, no, no! Don’t say that. Oh, is it not 
bad enough already ?”’ . 

‘ Bad enough ?” she queried. ‘‘ Paolo, love is goed, 
not bad.” 

He groaned and put up his wounded hand to his 
eyes. 

‘* Paolo!’ she cried. ‘ What is it? You love me; 
I love you. What can separate us?” 

But he did not stir. Then she took his wrist and 
pulled his hand down. 

‘** Look at me!” 

He looked, and the man and woman remained for a 
full, silent minute looking into each other’s eyes. 

Then, with a little cry, he put out his arms and 
gathered her into them, and kissed her mouth. 

Such joy as she had never known existed went in 
wave after wave through her body. Her mouth remained 
on his, and her hands stole up round his neck and held 
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. him tight. She put into that long kiss all the heart 


~~ 


ada | 


~~ 


- and soul of her love, and trembled from head to foot 


with the passion of it. 

When he let his head fall back she rested hers on 
his heart. 

‘* How it is beating, Paolo!’’ she breathed. ‘‘ Oh, 
dear God, how good love is!” 

Then he sat up suddenly, and she raised herself and 
looked at him with an exquisite light in her eyes. 

He tried to rise, but she pushed him back tenderly. 
‘* No, you mustn’t,” she said, shaking her head at him. 


_ But then she noticed his face and started. 


‘ 
) 
| 

| | 

) 


| P 


‘* What is it? Oh, what is it ?” she cried out. 

He rocked his head from side to side. ‘“‘I am mad, 
mad!’ he said wildly. ‘* What have I done?” 

‘‘Done? Only made me the happiest woman on all 
the beautiful earth!” she answered joyfully. 

‘‘T am a devil! Oh, Berthe, forgive me! I never 


- should have done it. The usual excuse, oh God, ‘the 


woman tempted me, and I did eat’!”’ 

‘‘Paolo, what do you mean—you surely love 
me ?”’ 

‘‘Love you! Oh, great Heaven, my very soul is 
yours !”’ 

He took her hands in his wounded and plaistered 
ones and held them. 

‘* Do you know that this is the end ?” he asked, and 
the pain in his eyes made her feel faint. 

‘‘The end? Howcan it be? I shall be with you 
always now.” 

T 
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‘*No, nd! This is the end. Berthe—oh, my love, 
my love, I can never marry you!” 

Berthe sank lower, and rested her head on the 
padded arm of the chair. When she spoke her voice 
was low, but quite steady. 

‘Why? Tell me why.” 

“I cannot tell you. I can tell no one on earth.” 

She remained silent for a little. She tried to speak 
once or twice, but felt stifled. She knew that now her 
chance had come, and she must take it. She must 
fight for her life’s happiness, fight with every scrap of 
strength in her composition. 

Suddenly she clenched her hands and knelt upright. 
She looked at him, and noticed, with a horrible fear 
in her heart, that he was looking terribly white, and 
the lines of pain on his face were marked as if with 
& ghastly pencil. 

**Paolo,” she said gently, ‘‘I have given you every 
bit of love I have to give, and it is no light matter 
with me, you know. Iam twenty-six, and I have been 
saving it up all my life—for you. I have a right to 
know why you—why you are not free.” 

She paused a moment, but he did not answer, only, 
if anything, the face grew more pain-stricken. 

‘* Paolo is—your wife—is she alive ?”’ 

He started and looked at her. ‘‘ No—oh no!” he 
answered wearily. 

**Oh, don’t tell me lies!’ she cried in her agony. 
‘‘ Paolo, it must be that! If she is alive——” She 
stopped; then held out her arms in an access of 
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passion. ‘‘Dear—you can—I will come to you—all 
the same,” and she dropped her head again on the 
chair-arm. 

He drew his- breath through his teeth sharply; 
then he bent suddenly, and gathered her to him 
again. 

**Oh, my darling, my beautiful darling, I wish to 
God it were that! §in or no sin, I would take you!” 

‘“‘Then what is it?’ breathed Berthe from her 
resting-place on his breast. 

‘Listen, child!’ he hesitated; then went on in 
_ & hoarse, strained voice, ‘‘I can never tell you. You 
- must trust me. Do you think I would not take you 
if I could? I suffer too, Dio mio, how I suffer! I 
tell you this, that if you knew, you would hate me 
so terribly that you would never want me again.” 

Berthe pushed herself away from his arms and 
laughed harshly. 

‘‘Then don’t you think it would be kind to tell 
me?” she asked; she was too miserable for sarcasm, 
but the irony was there all the same. ‘‘ Don’t you 
think it would be better that I should know, and cease 
to love you, than that I should go on in this torture?” 
Then she laughed again, but with a laugh broken by a 
sob. ‘Oh, Paolo, Paolo, you must think poorly of my 
love if you think anything in the world could kill it! I 
know, I know I tell you, that nothing you could have 
ever done could kill my love. You are you, and I 
know that you could have done nothing like that— 
only cruelty, meanness, cowardice, or horrors like that 
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could kill my love; and I should never have loved you 
if you were capable of those. Tell me what it is, 
Paolo, and judge me.” 

Again came that soul-stirring groan that Berthe 
had heard when she entered the room. 

He looked at her, and she could not bear to see the 
agony in his eyes, and looked away. 

‘I cannot tell,” he whispered, ‘‘I am forbidden.’’ 
He paused a moment, then went on. ‘*There are 
mysteries of which you Inow nothing, thank God. 
There is one stupendous thing of which I hope you 
will remain for ever ignorant. I cannot tell you.’’ 
Then his voice rose to a passionate appeal, ‘‘ Spare 
me, Berthe, by all you believe in, spare me! I think 
my heart will break.” 

She stood up, and went and leaned against the 
mantelpiece. 

They were both silent for a long time. Then she 
turned to him. 

‘¢ Does your—your vow prevent you loving me?” 

‘“ No, that I cannot help.” 

‘‘Then, will you show me your love sometimes ?’”’ 
She clutched the shelf of the mantel hard. “ Will you 
give me something to—to live on, dear? I will try 
and—and cure myself, try and—and throw out this 
love of you from my heart; but—but I cannot do it 
all at once—you must give me something to live on 
in the meanwhile.” 

Her voice held all the pathos of an undying pain, 
and the man trembled, but said nothing. 
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** Will you, Paolo? Will you show me a little love 
sometimes? Just to—to help me a little, I—I——” 

She broke off with a sob, but she still strained her 
eyes on his. He shut his eyes, for an instant, then 
he opened them and looked again. 

Then he held out his arms wide, and she went 
to them. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


R. HAMILTON was a wise father. If he 
had not been so wise he and Berthe 
would not have been the firm friends 
that they were, more like brother and 

sister than father and daughter. 

He always left Berthe to confide in him if she 
would; he asked no questions, knowing well that she 
trusted him so absolutely that she would tell him if 
she thought best. 

He did not deviate from this course now; he looked 
at her a little wistfully, but he carefully abstained from 
bothering her to speak. 

Of course he could see that something had happened. 
Berthe tried her utmost to look as usual, but no one 
who loved her as well as he did could help noticing the 
change in her. Sometimes her whole face would glow 
with an almost unearthly happiness; at these times 
she could hardly keep from dancing instead of walking, 
and her glorious voice would ring out about the house 
in glad little hymns of praise, and she would occasion- 
ally suddenly become absent-minded and stare straight 
ahead of her with eyes of which the pupils had grown 
huge and luminous. 

Then again, in other moments, her face grew over- 
cast, the mouth would droop at the corners, and little 
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lines came between her eyebrows. She never sang 
then, and her steps would drag; and her eyes, when 
she became unconscious to things around her, seemed 
to be staring straight down into hell. Her father saw 
all this, and worried over it, but, beyond an added 
tenderness in his manner, he did nothing to show that 
he knew that she was troubled. 

Berthe’s mind was a chaos at this time. Not being 
by any means a pessimist by nature, she often assured 
herself that everything would come right, especially 
after she had been with Satori alone for a time. She 
did not question him again; she made up her mind just 
to wait, and to content herself with the passionate 
happiness she always felt when he showed her his love. 
Deep down in her heart she thought that soon he would 
realize that he could not do without her, and that the 
mysterious “something” that stood between them 
would vanish away, killed for ever by the intensity of 
their love. 

The sedond time she came to him, when he was 
alone, he put out his hand in protest when she bent 
over him, and said almost harshly, ‘‘ No, no, I cannot; 
it is wrong!”’ 

But she bent nearer and whispered with her mouth 
close to his ear, ‘‘I cannot live without it, dear—you 
agreed to leave me this. You said you might love me. 
Well, let us be happy while we may. Give me this to 
live for at least.” And he had succumbed to the plead- 
ing voice. Indeed his love seemed to intensify and he 
would kiss her with a growing passion of fervour and 
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a strange hunger of expression. SBerthe noticed this 
once and shuddered. She had seen the same look in a 
friend’s eyes once who was dying of consumption, when 
she bid her open wide the windows to the spring, and 
her eyes had stared straight out at the green earth for 
the last time, with all the agony of parting in them, 
and all the intense hunger of desire to live. 

Her heart ached, and she put her hand up and 
covered her lover’s eyes. It was only when she was 
nestled in his arms that she forgot. There she was 
content, completely, absolutely content. Her love grew, 
instead of abating, and now and then her eyes had a 
hunted, frightened look. She was so happy she was 
afraid. Then she made up her mind to fight for her 
love, and she clenched her hands and lifted her head 
high, repeating to herself, ‘‘ He must, he must !”’ 


Once she was happy, without a moment of fear, for | 


a whole day and night, just because Paolo had said 
when talking of Italy, “Ah, when we go I will show 
you what I mean.” She hugged the sentence to her 
heart and gloated over it. ‘He could not say that if 
he did noéf mean to take me there,” she argued, and 
all that night she dreamed that she was alone with 
him under blue skies. 

Her foot was quite well again in a few days, and 
she went out for swift walks and rides, but she always 
hurried back again, longing for the sight of the 
beloved. 

Then, when Dr. Tees allowed it, Satori went for 
drives with her. He had made quick progress, and at 
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the end of a week his knees were only lightly bandaged. 
All his other guests went hunting three or four times 
in the week, and indeed Berthe, who called herself a 
humanitarian, wished the meet were always near enough 
for them to go to. When they were away, she passed 
her days almost entirely with Paolo, and they were a 
continuous delight to her, and passed all too quickly. 

The repairs were going on apace at the Manor, and 
the builders had promised to get them done in well 
under the fortnight. 

She wished heartily that they would lag and waste 
their time. For once she hated the idea of going back 
to her home, she was so supremely happy here; happy, 
although the fear was nearly always with her when she 
was not in Paolo’s company. 

A week after the move to Blyton Towers, Satori 
went one afternoon, directly after lunch, to see one of 
the lodge-keepers, who had a violent attack of delirium 
tremens ; it was @ man whom Lord Blyton had tried to 
reclaim, a steady good fellow when he left drink alone, 
and indeed he had done so for over two years, but had 
suddenly broke out again worse than ever. 

Dr. Tees wanted Satori’s advice as to what to do 
with the man; he doubted if it were wise to leave him 
at the lodge, although he had a grown-up son to look 
after him. 

Satori refused to take Berthe, and said he would 
return soon and take her for a drive. So she settled 
down in the library to wait for him. 

Every one was out, the meet had been held that 
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day eight miles away, and the party was lunching 
with friends of the Hamiltons. 

Berthe soon became restless, and threw down her 
book, which she found rather boring. 

She wandered about amongst the bookshelves, opening 
first one glass door and then another, taking out a book 
and reading a line or two and then replacing it. Lord 
Blyton had not locked the cases, trusting his tenant as 
a book-lover to take care of the contents; and there 
were many interesting books in the collection. 

Berthe laughed over the queer illustrations in an 
early French edition of Don Quixote; then, on putting it 
back, she took out the second volume of the next book 
to it. It was an old French book also, bound in a hand- 
some red morocco cover. 


She read the title page with her brows slightly 
wrinkled— 


“HERMIPPUS REDIVIVUS, 
OU LE TRIOMPHE DU SAGE, 
SUB 
LA VIELLESSE ET LE TOMBEAU ; 
Contenant une méthode pour prolonger 


la vie et la vigueur de homme; 
Traduction de l’Anglais, d’aprés le Docteur Cohausen, et 
la Seconde Edition de Londres. 


Par M. DE LA PLACK, 
1789.” 


Then she turned over the pages, and read a few lines 
here and there of the quaint French with its “‘f’s” for 
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‘¢g’s,” Then her eyes became fixed, and she read a few 
pages hurriedly, gasping a little, as if short of breath— 


* “Tes Adeptes sont obligés d’étre extrémement cir- 
conspects en égard & leur propre sireté; et qu’avec le 
pouvoir non seulement de prolonger leur vie, mais de 
renouveller en quelque facgon leur corps, bien loin de 
tirer vanité de cette merveilleuse prérogative, ils la 
trouvent dans le plus grand secret, qui est la vraie cause 
des doutes répandus dans le monde en égard 4 de pareils 
prodiges. De la résulte-t-il encore, que bien qu’un 
Adepte soit possesseur d’un plus riche trésor que n’en 
contiennent les mines méme du Pérou, il vit pourtant 
toujours d’une facon assez simple et trés-éloignée du 
moindre faste, pour prévenir tous les soupcons; qu'il ne 
peut méme guére étre découvert pour ce qu'il est, que 
par quelque hasard imprévu, tel que celui qu’on sait 
étre arrivé & notre fameux Artiste Anglois, qui avoit cru 


* <‘The Adepts are obliged to be very careful for the 
sake of their own safety, possessing as they do, the 
power, not only of prolonging their lives, but of renewing 
in some manner the body. Far from boasting of these 
marvellous gifts, they guard them with the greatest 
secrecy, and this is probably the real cause of the doubts 
which throughout the world have been thrown upon 
these and similar wonders. 

“From this it results that, although an Adept may 
be possessed of riches greater than those contained in 
the mines of Peru, he nevertheless, in order to avoid all 
suspicion, lives a simple life, unaccompanied by the 
slightest show or pomp. In this way he hopes to avoid 
the discovery of what he really is, except by some unfore- 
seen accident, such as that which befell our famous 
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' devoir se déguiser sous le nom d’Exgenius Philalethés, et 
dont le vrai nom étoit (dit-on) Thomas Vaughan, le plus 
clair et le plus candide écrivain de tous les Philosophes 
hermétiques. 

‘Il nous apprend lui-méme, qu’étant allé chez un 
Orfévre, pour lui vendre douze cens marcs d’argent fin, 
cet homme, aprés l’avoir jugé d’un coup d’eil, lui dit 
que ce métal n’etoit pas parti de la mine, mais avoit 6té 
produit par l’Art, n’étant au titre d’aucune Nation 
connue. Ce qui surprit le Philosophe au _ point, 
qu’aussitét il prit la fuite, et laissa l’Orfévre en pos- 
session de son trésor. 

“Ce fameux personnage, qui certainement étoit un 
Adepte, si jamais il en fut un, mena depuis cet instant 
la vie la plus errante et se vif souvent exposé aux plus 
grands dangers, sur le seul soupcon d’étre en effet 


English artist, who thought fit to hide his identity under 
the name of Hxgenius Philalethés, but whose real name 
was sald to be Thomas Vaughan, the most enlightened, 
and the most candid writer of all the Hermetic philo- 
sophers. He himself tells us, that having gone one day 
to a goldsmith’s shop to sell him twelve hundred marks 
of fine money, the man, after having judged him with a 
rapid glance, told him that this metal had never come 
from the mines, but had been produced by art, as it was 
not of the standard of any known nation. This caused 
such a shock to the Philosopher that he immediately 
took flight, leaving the goldsmith in possession of his 
treasure. 

‘*From that moment this famous person, who cer- 
tainly was an Adept, if ever there was one, led a wander- 
ing life, and was exposed to the greatest dangers from 
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possesseur d’un si grand secret. Il étoitné, comme nous 
l’apprenons dans ses Ecrits, vers l’an 1612; et ce qu'il 
y a de plus étrange dans son histoire, c’est qu'il est 
généralement regardé par ceux de sa fraternité comme 
vivant encore; et qu’une personne de la plus grande 
considération & Nuremberg, affirme d’y avoir encore 
conversé avec lui il n’y a que trés peu d’années. De 
plus il est formellement attesté par tous les Auteurs de 
la Philosophie hermétique, que ce méme Philalethés, est 
encore actuellement Président des Iluminés de l’Europe, 
et qu'il siége constamment comme tel dans toutes les 
assemblées annuelles.”’ 


the mere fact that he was suspected of being in pos- 
session of such a stupendous secret. He was born, he 
tells us in his writings, about the year 1612, and the 
strangest thing about his history is that the members of 
his fraternity affirm that he is still living. It is also 
stated that a person of great credit and respectability 
living at Nuremburg conversed with him there only a few 
years ago; furthermore it is formally affirmed by all 
those who have written about Hermetic philosophy, that 
this same Philalethés is still President of the Illuminated 
in Europe, and that he invariably presides over all their 
annual meetings.” 


Thrill after thrill went down her backbone, and for 
the twentieth time she looked over her shoulder, with a 
queer uncanny feeling that some one was watching her. 

Then she closed the book quietly, and replaced it on 
the shelf, closed the glass door, and turned the key in 
the lock. 


She stood there for some moments, with her hand on 
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the shelf which separated the upper and lower cases. 
Then she turned round and looked blankly at the 
room. She put up both her hands to her forehead 
and was surprised to find it was wet. She held out 
her hands and looked at them, and they were shaking 
violently. 

‘* What’s the matter with me? I’ve read a ridiculous 
account of a man who—a man who——’ she stopped 
and looked round wildly. 

‘**Paolo, Paolo is—is——,” she swayed a little. ‘Oh, 
I’m so horribly tired!” she cried, and moved towards the 
door. 

Halfway she hesitated, partly turned round, and 
fell full length on the floor. 

There Satori found her, and went nearly mad with 
terror. He kissed her unconscious face wildly, then 
sprang to the bell and kept his finger on it. 

When Amélie was sent for, her English deserted 
her, and she gabbled incoherently in French, as she 
did the necessary things to restore her mistress to 
consciousness. 

Satori sat flat on the ground (he could not kneel) 
trying to force some brandy between the white lips ; 
@ groom had already gone for Dr. Tees, whom Satori 
had left at the West Lodge. 

‘* Hille n'est pas morte?”’ he asked Amélie in a 
trembling, agitated voice. 

‘Oh non, non, monsieur! Voila! Elle va mieux.” 

Berthe sighed a little and her hand went up to 
her mouth. 
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** Drink this, carisstma.” 

Amélie looked up at the strange word, but she could 
not understand it. 

Berthe drank the brandy, and then sat up and 
rested her head on Amélie’s shoulder. 

‘I can’t remember,” she said fretfully. 

‘It’s all right, you fainted. You'll be all right 
. goon,” said Paolo, quietly. 

‘*Fainted!” cried Berthe, and looked at him with 
wide-open, surprised eyes. ‘* Why I’ve never fainted in 
my whole life! Why did I faint ?” 

‘‘Tdon’t know. I wish I did.” He scrambled up to 
his feet with an awkward movement, it is not easy to 
' rise without using the knees. 

Berthe frowned in a puzzled way, then she pulled 
her blouse together where Amélie had unfastened it, and 
tried to get up. 

‘‘ Here, Amélie, help me, I feel silly and floppy.” 

Satori and Amélie helped her to a sofa, and there 
. she leaned back with closed eyes. 

Presently she opened them quite suddenly, and said, 
‘*Have you not had that picture repaired yet?” 
and she waved her hand towards the shut oak frame 
on the wall. 

Satori gave a quick exclamation, and looked at the 
frame. Then he sighed, Berthe thought it sounded like 
a sigh of relief. 

“No; they can’t do it well enough in London. I 
shall wait till I go back to Italy. Why do you ask? 
What a fanny thing to think of!” 
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‘‘Oh, nothing!” answered Berthe, and she shut 
her eyes again. 

When Dr. Tees came, he sent her straight off to bed. 
The case was a complete puzzle to him. 

He had known Berthe since she was a child, and 
he knew she was “‘ sound as a bell,” as he expressed it. 

The shrewd little man thought at first that she 
had had some agitating scene with Satori. But when 
he found out that Satori had found her unconscious 
on his return from the lodge he was completely at 
a, loss. 

He was afraid it was the beginning of a bad illness, 
and he stayed in the house, and came up to Berthe’s 
room every half-hour, till Berthe laughed at him. 

**T tell you I’m perfectly well now,” she said, watch- 
ing his puzzled face. ‘I can’t think why I fainted; 
I got hot, and then cold, and then I remember no more. 
I’m really quite, quite well now, Dr. Tees, and I shall go 
down to dinner.”’ 

‘I don’t think it’s wise, Miss Berthe,” he answered 
fussily. 

Again she laughed. “It’s perfectly wise. You 
know I’m far too sensible to say I’m well if I’m not. 
I promise, if I feel in the least ill, I will go to bed at 
once and send for you. Then I give you leave to fuss 
as much as you like; but I shall not be ill. Please 
don’t flurry Dad, Dr. Tees, will you?” she added 
anxiously. 

‘‘Um—um,” hesitated the doctor. ‘‘ Well, no, I'll 
tell him that as far as I can see there’s nothing wrong. 
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But why you went off like that I can’t imagine. Well, 
good-bye, and mind you're to send for me directly you 
feel ill again. I wonder why you did it? Good-bye.” 

‘‘T wonder, too,” said Berthe to herself, as the 
doctor shut the door. ‘‘I think I must have gone a 
little mad.” 


CHAPTER XXV 


ATORI was naturally very anxious to find out 
what had happened to make Berthe faint, 
but to all his questions she lied firmly. She 
looked him straight in the eyes, and said 

that nothing whatever had happened, that she had 
suddenly felt ‘‘ queer,” turned hot and cold, and then 
remembered no more. At last he believed her, and 
supposed that the excitement of the last week had 
affected her without her knowledge. 

Indeed, when she looked back she could not honestly 
say she knew the reason herself. The first time she 
was sure of not being interrupted she went to the library 
and read the account of Thomas Vaughan again. She 
felt no agitation, and put back the book quite calmly. 


a 
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Then she went to Satori’s shelves and looked through | 


his books, but could find nothing bearing on the subject. 
She rose from her knees and listened, then she tiptoed 
to the closed oak frame on the wall, and, with slightly 
trembling fingers, tried the doors of it, but they were 
firmly fastened, and she could not move them. 

**' What a fool Iam!” she told herself. ‘‘What do 
I really imagine? It’s too absurd. Just because I 
happen to faint after reading that account of an impos- 
sible person, I immediately think there must be some 
occult reason for it. I will think no more about it.” 


a 
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Then a sudden idea struck her, and she went to the 
cabinet of drawers that contained Lord Blyton’s cata- 
logue of books. 

‘“‘I wonder if there is anything else about the 
subject ?” she thought, and began searching diligently. 
She did not know in the least under what heading to 
look, and wandered about from one subject to another 
irresolutely. 

At last she thought of ‘‘ Magic,” and looked hastily 
through the list. She had nearly finished, when she 
suddenly started, for a word caught her eye that, in a 
sub-conscious way, she had thought of for a week. 

‘*«The Rosicrucians. Their rites and mysteries.’ By 
Hargrave Jennings.” 

‘‘T wonder what they are?’’ she said to herself. “I 
had never heard the word till Mr. Deane mentioned it 
that night. I meant to have asked him, but Paolo had 
that curious attack then and I forgot it. Well, as I can 
find nothing about the other affair I may as well see 
this book.” 

She took the number of the bookcase and went 
to look for the book. 

Soon she had two octavo volumes in her hand, and 
she opened the first and read the preface, which she 
found obscure, and far too vague for her to understand. 

She turned over the pages, reading here and there. 
Each chapter was headed by some quaint sign. When 
she came to chapter the fourth she gave a little start. At 
the top was a triangle, and underneath it the words, 
‘* Mark of the triune.” 
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She read feverishly through the chapter to find some 
explanation, but there was none for some pages, then 
her eyes became fixed on some words—‘“‘ What an 
expression is that ‘forgotten by death!’” and she read 
on page after page with breathless interest. So this 
was one idea of Rosicrucianism then—the deathless life. 
She read, “Some persons have been mentioned as 
having survived for hundreds of years, moving as 
occasion demanded from country to country; when the 
time arrived that, in the natural course of things, they 
should die, or be expected to die, merely changing their 
names, and reappearing in another place as new 
persons,—they having long survived all who knew 
them, and thus being safe from the risk of discovery.” 

Berthe suddenly rose from her chair, closed the 
bookcase, picked up the two volumes and went to her 
room. There she locked the door, and sat down by 
the fire and read on and on. 

She found the account of Thomas Vaughan again ; 
also the story of a Venetian, a Signor Gualdi, who had 
been discovered by an acquaintance to have lived for 
over two centuries. 

Then she went on reading till she had to go down- 
stairs for tea. That night she read again for three 
hours, and found much interesting matter, but very 
little else bearing on the subject that excited her. 

Just as she was reluctantly closing the book prepar- 
atory to going to bed, she saw some curious designs at 
the end of the first volume, and with a violent shudder 
she recognized one as being exactly like the disc which 
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had been mysteriously left under her chair in September. 
True, she had not been permitted by Satori to examine 
it, but, as far as she could remember from the cursory 
glance she had had, this illustration reproduced it. 
There were the same ovals, triangles, and circles 
crossing and recrossing each other. She looked at it 
closely, but she could make nothing of it; the words 
on the chart were apparently in old German, and 
Jennings’ explanation was only that it was an old 
Rosicrucian cabalistic chart. 

She went to bed puzzling over this, till suddenly 
she sat up gasping. She remembered what Satori had 
called out in the library when he had picked up the 
disc: ‘‘ Not for her, oh, Master!” 

Then he did belong to this curious, mysterious sect ! 
Then in a flash she remembered his odd faintness when 
Mr. Deane mentioned the subject. 

She turned on the light, and lay shivering and 
thinking. She could not—knowing how many mysteries 
were unfathomable—say that the thing was impossible, 
but she could not realize it in the least. Centuries ago, 
yes; everything seemed possible centuries ago; but in 
this hurrying, hustling, matter-of-fact twentieth century ! 

Good heavens! why, the whole idea was unthink- 
able. But one thing she did make up her mind to, 
and that was that Paolo was a Rosicrucian, and by 
the laws of his Order was forbidden to marry. She 
had read enough to know that. He had probably 
married before his initiation; that was not his fault, 
but he was forbidden to do so again. 
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She clutched the pillow and groaned. Could she 
make herself so indispensable to him that he would 
risk the punishment, whatever it was, and take her 
all the same ? 

‘‘Oh, God!” she prayed, lying there trembling, 
‘‘show him that it is all wrong—show him that 
marriage is not asin. I want him so!” 

Then she remembered that worldly wealth was also 
forbidden, and he was undoubtedly wealthy. He had 
broken one law, why not another? And yet Signor 
Gualdi must have been wealthy too. Perhaps the law 
about wealth was not so stringent as that about 
chastity? She could not tell, she did not know 
enough. 

The next day, she was very weary, and she was 
almost glad it was not a hunt day, and that it was 
necessary for her to mix with the others. She some- 
how did not want to be alone with Paolo. She was 
afraid of his finding out what she knew. 

She finished the book that night, but it added 
little to her knowledge, except on many mysterious 
matters which appeared to her to have nothing what- 
ever to do with the subject. It was all too deep for 
her, too involved; it made her head ache. 

It was no good puzzling her brain any more about 
it, she came to the conclusion. She must just make 
up her mind to fight for her happiness. She would go 
on as she was for a time, and some day she would 
speak to Paolo about it. In the meanwhile she must 
find out as much as she could, and so be able to argue 
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properly when it came to the time. The next day, 
when she was sure of not being interrupted, she fetched 
the old French book from the library, and read through 
it. She found the account of Signor Gualdi, less 
embroidered than in Jennings, and also many others. 
But she was vaguely disappointed to find that the 
book was not one of magic at all, but simply a doctor’s 
ideas on the prolongation of life for a decade or two. 
He ‘quoted instances of people living to one hundred 
years and more, and wished to impress his views on 
the reader that the accepted seventy years of a man’s 
life was much under the mark, if only they would live 
as they ought to live. He pooh-poohed the idea of 
magic entirely, though he quoted the old rumours. 
There was much interesting matter about the power 
of cheating Death for a time; but the whole thing left 
her weary, and as much puzzled as she had been 
all along. 

She firmly made up her mind to try and forget it 
all, and to go on quietly, and never losing hope. It 
might come to the great fight between his love and 
his vows, but in the meanwhile she was happy, so 
what did anything else matter ? 

She felt more contented somehow now, and deter- 
mined to enjoy every moment that was given her. 

They} were to go back to the Manor in two days’ 
time; the repairs were nearly finished, and they were 
only waiting for the range to be put in, before the move. 

She thought, the next day, that Paolo looked sadder, 
and she asked him what was the matter. 
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He shook his head at her and smiled, that brilliant 
smile of his that she loved. 

‘You are going away the day after to-morrow, and 
you ask me why I look sad!” 

Berthe’s heart leapt with joy, and she slipped her 
hand into his. 

“So you really will miss me, Paolo ?” she queried, 
with a loving glance into his eyes. . 

He sighed. ‘‘Ah, beloved, how much I hope you 
will never know! It has been a great happiness to 
me. I know it is wrong” (he kissed the finger she 
laid protestingly on his lips), ‘‘but I have been happy, 
more than words can tell.”’ 

‘* Paolo,” she said with her pulses beating, ‘‘ why 
is it wrong? Can’t you give me some idea, darling ?’’ 

She wondered whether the time had come, but 
evidently it had not, because he shook his head, and 
put his arm round her shoulder and drew her closer. 

‘‘No, dear, and do not ask me again,” he said 
gravely. ‘*‘ Whether it is wrong to have done as you 
asked, and had our short hour of happiness, I cannot 
say for certain, we will leave it in the lap of the gods. 
I sometimes think that we were right, and that 
‘Gather ye rosebuds while ye may’ is very sound 
advice. The only thing that worries me is whether 
it will make it worse for you; for me it does not 
matter, but I think that perhaps it was mere cowardly 
selfishness on my part.” 

‘‘Ob no, no!” she cried, terrified in case he should 
put a stop to the only consolation she had. ‘No, 
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Paolo, it was the only way, dear. I could not have 
lived without some love from you to look back upon. 
I still have hope that you will one day come to me 
and say, ‘It was a wild fantasy, there is nothing but 
you in the world, we will be happy.’ Oh no! don’t 
contradict me, Paolo; surely my little hope can do 
you no harm. If it weren’t for hope no one could live, 
you know. It cannot make any difference to you, can 
it? Don’t forget ‘’tis better to have loved and lost 
than never to have loved at all,’ and I am not one to 
change; you are only giving me something that will 
give me one bright spot to look back upon all my 
life long.” 

He held her close to him and kissed her hair. ‘‘ Ah, 
my love!’ he said tenderly, ‘‘ but will it not make it 
worse for you later? There is another quotation you 
have forgotton, ‘ hope deferred maketh the heart sick,’ 
and that is what I fear.” 

Berthe laughed a feeble little laugh, and drew away 
from his arms, and sat down on a stool at his feet. 

‘‘ Dearest,” she answered gaily, ‘“‘one can always 
quote and quote, and if one thinks long enough, one can 
find for each proverb a flat contradiction from another 
proverb! It’s really quite ridiculous. Anyway, it is 
enough for me to know that I am happy now. I will 
not worry you to tell me, if—if you cannot. We are 
doing no wrong, that I am sure of, and we are happy. 
Let us leave it at that.” 

“You promised that you would try and learn to 
forget your love for me,” he said in a low voice. 
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Berthe laughed again, but she kept her eyes cast 
down, for there were tears in them. 

‘*Yos, dear, I know. But it is too soon yet. You 
must give me time.” She hesitated, then went on 
slowly, fidgeting with the chintz covering of the chair, 
‘* Perhaps in time, when my little white bird of Hope has 
no food given him, he will die of starvation. Oh no,” 
as she divined what he was about to say, ‘“‘I don’t call 
this food, it is simply a lovely cage and beautiful en- 
vironment. You see that satisfies him now, and Hope 
can live some time without food; but by-and-by I 
suppose he will begin to starve, and then—and then— 
when he dies there will be no further use for the gold 
cage.” 

She put her head down on the arm of the chair, and 
one tear ran out from under her lashes, then suddenly 
she knelt up on the stool and flung her arms round 
him. 

‘‘In the meanwhile,” she added with a little sob, 
‘‘keep his cage beautiful, it satisfies him for the 
moment ! ” 

“ Let it all go!” the man cried incoherently, between 
his kisses. ‘I can’t stand it, I want you! Let it go! 
We will be happy while we can. You will hate me if 
you ever know, and I am laying up torture for myself, 
but, God! one cannot bear everything! If you will run 
the risk, I am ready to take it.” 

She thrilled from head to foot. So the battle was 
won! She raised her head, and looked at him out 
of streaming eyes. 
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‘‘IT am ready to take the risk, Paolo, and I shall 
never hate, never, never! Oh, my dear, Iam so happy!”’ 

He kissed her in a perfect frenzy. “If you ever 
know, I shall leave you without a word, for I shall know 
that you could not bear it. But oh, carissima, I pray 
you may never know!” 

‘‘Then it was no vow never to marry?” Berthe 
asked anxiously; all her suspicions seemed to be 
vanishing, it could not be what she thought. 

He shook his head, and answered dreamily, almost 
as if he were speaking to himself— 

‘No, that is no longer a vow; it used to be, but 
things have altered.” Then he roused himself and 
added to her: ‘‘ No, dear, it is not that; I only vowed 
to myself that I should not run the risk. But now 
things are too strong for me, I cannot give up the 
chance of such great happiness, even if it is to last 
only for a short time. Oh, my little girl, are you 
happy?” 

She kissed him on the mouth. 

Sometime after she looked up, blinking, as if the 
light were too strong for her eyes. 

** Paolo, we must tell Dad.” 

He nodded. After a pause, she went on slowly, 
‘¢ I don’t want any one else to know yet, let us keep our 
great happiness to ourselves for a time. We are neither 
of us conventional, and we don’t want a silly notice in 
a silly paper, and tons of stupid congratulations, do we ? 
We will tell a very little while before——” she stopped, 
and cuddled her head into his breast. 
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‘‘ Berthe,” there was a note of joy in his voice such 
as she never heard from him, “when do you go to 
town ?” 

‘‘ May,” answered a somewhat smothered voice. 

‘‘ Well, beloved, will you marry me before that? 
You will not mind missing the season, I know.” She 
shook her head. ‘“ Will you marry me quietly down 
here in April?” 

‘*Tt’s a very short time,’’ answered Berthe, from her 
hiding-place. 

He shook her shoulders a little and tried to raise 
her head, but all he could see was a very pink ear. 

‘‘Say yes, sweet,” he whispered. ‘‘ Now that 
carking care is done with, I want to have my happi- 
ness soon. Say yes, Berthe; in April dear, the month 
of mating—will you?” 

She held his neck a little tighter in her arms, and 
nodded. He laughed, and she noticed that it was the 
laugh of a child, pure joy. | 

“The twenty-fourth of April, then, darling—will 
that do?” 

Again she nodded, and this time he forced up her 
head with his two hands and made her look at him. 

‘‘ We will go to Italy,” he whispered. ‘‘ We will go 
everywhere; we will be happy under the blue skies 
in the land of music. Oh, my Berthe, my beautiful 
woman, I adore you!” 

She looked at him, out of half-closed, heavy-lidded 
eyes, and what he read there made his heart beat 
rapidly. 
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‘‘Child!” he whispered, ‘‘ where have you got 
that passion from? English women very rarely have 
it. In the sunny South, yes, and in the far East one 
sees that look in women’s eyes, but you have the thing 
they lack as well—steadfastness. Whence does it come, 
little girl?” 

Berthe had lowered her tell-tale eyes at once, and 
tried to hide her face again, but he would not allow it. 
It remained between his hands, with a beautiful crimson 
flooding it. 

‘* Paolo, let me go!” 

‘* Not till you’ve answered.” 

**I don’t know,” she said with fast shut eyes. ‘I 
am not all English, you see, and a—and oh, I’ve always 
known I could love like this, but if never came, and 
now, after waiting so long, it seems to be—it seems to 
be—intensified somehow.” 

He bent with glowing eyes nearer to the beautiful face. 

“Tell me, Berthe—whisper something to me—tell 
me how you love me.” 

A long shiver went through her, she opened her eyes 
and they were black as night, she moved her head 
restlessly, and he allowed it to bend nearer him. Then 
she put her lips to his ear, and told him something that 
made him shake, and clasp her in a smothering, hurting 
embrace, and a half sob broke from his lips. 


CHarpreER XXVI 


R. HAMILTON was delighted when Berthe 
told him the news, and remarked that 
he “had known that it would all come 
right.”” At which Berthe opened wide 

two astonished eyes and asked what on earth he meant ? 

‘‘Never mind, dearie,” laughed her father. ‘‘ Your 
old Dad is not such a fool as he looks, that’s all.” 

He was rather surprised that Berthe wanted the 
matter kept secret for a time, but she shrugged her 
shoulders, and explained with a moue— 

‘“‘T don’t want my happiness intruded on by a lot of 
cackling females, congratulations, and illustrated articles 
in the papers, and all that sort of thing. I just want 
to be quiet for a time, and then to be married here 
without any fuss.” 

‘‘There'll be fuss enough here, my dear,” protested 
her father; ‘‘ the people will be crazy with excitement.” 

**Oh, I don’t mind the dear people here. I’ve 
known them all my life, and I shall at least know that 
their good wishes will be genuine. No, Dad dear, no one 
shall know till about a fortnight before. I shall get 
my things together quietly, and there will be no rush 
at the end. I shall tell Aunt Lavvy, of course, but she 
won't tell any one if I ask her not to. Oh, Dad, I’m so 
happy!”’ she ended with a gush of sentiment. 
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He patted her lovingly on the shoulder, and said in 
& voice a little roughened by emotion— 

“*T am glad my little girl is content, and so am I, 
dear. I like Satori better than any man I know, I 
think; and I feel sure he will make you happy. You 
won’t desert your poor old father altogether, will you?” 
he added wistfully; and she flung herself into his arms 
with affectionate protests. 

Much to Berthe’s sorrow, the whole Hamilton party 
moved back to the Manor just two days under the fort- 
night after they had left it. But she did not mind as 
much as she would have done two days before. She 
knew that Paolo would be over every day, and she 
was 60 happy that the fight was ended that everything 
seemed perfect in her world. 

Satori’s knees were nearly healed now; they still 
had plaister on them, but Dr. Tees allowed him to walk 
a little. His hands, barring the scars, were quite well. 

Two of the men left on the day they moved, and 
the next day one or two other people came down, 
amongst them her cousin, Jim Burke, who had managed 
a week’s leave for the hunting. He was rather melan- 
choly for him: he had just lost his favourite dog, a 
spaniel, that used never to leave him. Berthe, who 
could sympathize fully with his feelings, was very nice 
to him, and tried to cheer him up. She was pleased to 
see that he was in a fair way of being comforted by a 
very pretty girl, Lady Marjorie Doyle, whom she had 
asked to stay directly she had heard that her cousin 
was coming. 
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Jim started a violent flirtation directly, and the two 
were almost inseparable. Jim rode well, and was proud 
to give Lady Marjorie ‘‘a lead” at the hunt, and she 
asked for nothing better. 

‘‘Jim is so good looking, he makes every one love 
him,” remarked Berthe to her father; and he grinned at 
the rapt face of Marjorie, who was listening to some 
history that Jim was telling her. 

That night the small party from Blyton Towers 
came over to dinner. Satori’s two friends were both 
English; one of them had been yachting with him the 
year before, and Berthe had often heard about him. 
The other had just returned from big game shooting in 
the Rockies, and was a bronzed, serious-looking man of 
the Lord Kitchener type. Berthe took one of her un- 
reasoning, instantaneous dislikes to the man as she 
shook hands with him in the drawing-room. 

Satori smiled, and two minutes afterwards, when he 
could speak to her apart for a moment, he said— 

‘‘Yes, I know, he has changed very much since I 
last saw him three years ago. I can’t think what has 
happened to the man.” 

Berthe smiled up at him. ‘‘It won’t do for me ever 
to try and have any secrets from you, sir!’’ she said 
laughing. ‘‘ How you could see what I thought I can’t 
imagine.” 

‘‘T love you,” he said very softly by way of explana- 
tion; and Berthe thrilled, as she always did, at the old 
ever-new words. 

At dinner she was separated from him by two people, 


- 
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but whenever anything was said that interested either 
of them, their eyes would meet in a lightning glance of 
comprehension, sympathy, or amusement. 

This mental comradeship was delightful, Berthe 
felt, the ideal state for marriage; she knew she would 
have a close friendship with Paolo above all things, an 
absolutely necessary foundation for a life union if it is 
to be a happy one. 

They were a gay party, and, far from the usual 
course at a stiff dinner, the conversation was nearly 
always general. 

One or two amusing stories were told, and Berthe 


_ rocked with laughter. 


‘‘Have you ever heard the story of the two old 
ladies who went to see ‘ Antony and Cleopatra’ at Her 
Majesty's theatre?” asked a Major Thorne; and a 
chorus of voices asked him to go on. 

‘‘ Well,” he continued, ‘they sat silently through 


' the piece, round-eyed with wonder. When they got into 


their carriage to go home they looked at each other, and 
the elder folded her hands neatly. ‘Beautiful,’ she 
said quietly, ‘a wonderful spectacle, but how different 
from the life of our late dear Queen!’” 

It was a great success, no one had heard the story 


| before, and the subtle humour of it struck the general 
fancy. 


‘* Oh dear!’ cried Berthe, giggling weakly, ‘‘ imagine 
Antony and Queen Victoria!” 
‘‘Haw, haw!” roared Jim. ‘‘ Imagine one of .those 


old Johnnies married to any modern woman!” 


x 
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‘**Wouldn’t it be droll?” said Sir Percival Greeton. 
‘‘ Fancy if one could find one—a sort of wandering Jew, 
you know—who had never died; I wonder how one 
would get on with him?” 

‘* By Jove!” exclaimed Jim, “I wish one could do 
that sort of thing. I mean find the philosopher’s stone 
or whatever it was. How jolly it would be to live for 
ever! No beastly death always hanging around to 
spoil things just as one was beginning to enjoy 
one’s self!”’ | 

Satori put down his knife and fork and stared at 
him. 

‘‘ Don’t you agree, Mr. Satori ?’’ asked Jim, laughing. 

‘‘No,” said Satori, abruptly. 

‘‘Why on earth not? Why, think : the jolly time 
one could have!” 

‘‘And think of the wretched time,” Satori put in 
gravely. 

Wretched? how?” 

“Qh, you don’t think, you don’t think!” cried 
Satori, and his voice made every one stop to listen. 
‘‘You think of how interesting it would be to see the 
centuries pass on, how delightful to watch the progress 
of the world, how satisfying to know that death the 
enemy was worsted, and could never touch you. But 
how about the others? You, who are grieving over the 
death of your dog, cannot you realize for one moment 


i 
X 
d 


7 
what it would be to live on and see everything and ,, 
every one you loved die while you were passed over, and \, 


left to face other griefs innumerable ? 


by 
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‘Deep in each one of us, is hidden in our hearts the 
selfish desire to die before the one we love. We cannot 
bear, if we love with all our souls, the idea of outliving 
the dear one; we think we could not bear it, the agony 
_ would be too great. Imagine for one instant the state 
of mind of your wandering Jew, the horror of anticipa- 
tory loneliness, the effort not to love, the dawning 
despair that would enter his heart when he found him- 
self loving. There would be no hope for him, he would 
know that the agony of parting was waiting for him, 
and that yet another heart-breaking sorrow was in 
store for him. He would again have to stand helpless 
by, and see Death come and hold out his scythe, while 
his heart ached with his impotency; but not to break, 
mind—there would be no comfort of hope for him that 
he might go, too. 

‘Oh, God! I think it is the most terrible conception 
that the mind has ever had;” he paused a moment, 
then he went on, and Berthe recognized the words he 
. gaid as a quotation. 

‘‘* Nothing can be imagined more melancholy than 
the state of this lone traveller, moving with his awful 
secret through the world, and seeing the successive 
generations, like leaves, perishing from about him. He 
counts the years like the traveller of a long summer 
day, to whom the evening will never come, though he 
| gees his temporary companions, at the different hours 
. of the day, depart appropriately, and disappearing to 
their several roads by the wayside. To him the child- 
hood of his companions seems to turn to old age in an 
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hour. He remembers the far-off ancestors of his con- 
temporaries. Fashions fleet, but your unsuspected 
youth is accommodated to all. Yours is, indeed, the 
persecution of the day-life, which will not let you fall 


to sleep and cease to see the vanity of everything. © 


Your friends of any period disappear. The assurance 
of the emptiness of all things is the stone as into which 
your heart is turned. Grey hairs—and the old face— 
have nothing to do with you, though you see them 
appearing upon all others. Familiar objects disappear 


from about you, and you and the sun seem the only « 


things that survive as old friends. Indeed it may be 
doubtful whether, to this supposed man of the ages, the 
generations would not seem to be produced as a 
purposeless efflux out of the ground by the sun, like 
flowers or plants; so as mere matter of mould would all 


flesh appear, with a phenomenon only going with it in 


the article of the figure’s uprightness as man.’” Again 
he paused, then went on in a lower voice. 

“‘Then you do not think of the mere mundane 
worldly awkwardness of the thing. How could a man 
go about and say, ‘I am forgotten by Death?’ his 


fellow-men would turn from him in horror. No; he ° 


must go from country to country as time passes on, 
hide himself from those that know him until they are 
dead, in case they remarked, as they could not fail 
to do, on his youth—his unnatural youth. His life 
must be one long moving on. New countries, new 
friends, however much he loved the one or the other. 


Then think of his fear if he loved. His oath not to’ 


~ 
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marry in case this horror should be known to the 
woman he loved, and he should see—bitterer than her 
death—her turn away from him in loathing.”’ 

His voice had got lower and lower, he seemed to be 
. Speaking in a dream. 

Mrs. Lyndsay, who was usually an unemotional 
woman, was wiping her eyes openly. The dessert 
remained untouched on the table, and Jim Burke’s 
jovial face had a curiously solemn expression on it. 

Berthe’s eyes were fixed on Paolo, but had never 
met his once; her hands were clenched together on 
her lap, and her nostrils quivered like a frightened 
deer’s. 

No one broke the silence, and presently Satori 
looked up in a dazed sort of way, and then he started. 

‘I’m sure I beg everybody’s pardon,” he said with 
a little short laugh; ‘‘I’m afraid I was carried away 
by the subject. You see, I thought as you did once, 
Mr. Burke, and I studied the subject, and looked at 
it from all points of view. Then I saw how utterly 
abominable it would be.” 

‘‘ Yes,’”’ said Jim, slowly, ‘“‘I see now, too. I quite 
see. HKven if such a thing were possible, I would not 
do it. You’ve made me feel—oh, horrid!’’ 

‘‘Tamso sorry!’’ Satori’s voice was perfectly natural 
‘again, and he spoke as if he Were apologizing for some 
hurt he had inflicted. ‘It really was unpardonable 
of me.” 

‘Not at all,’ said Mrs. Lyndsay, returning her 
handkerchief to its bag. ‘‘ Personally I thoroughly 
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enjoyed what you said, though it did make me cry. 
It only shows what fools we are when we do not look 
at things all round. I myself have always thought, 
with Mr. Burke, how interesting it would be to never 
die. But never again, thank you! All right, dear!” 
this to Berthe, who had caught her eye. 

Satori, who was near the door, held it open for the 
women to leave. As Berthe passed out last she lifted 
her eyes to his face, he bent nearer, and she said in a 
low voice— 

‘¢ J should not turn away in loathing.” 

They remained still for perhaps three seconds, then 
he laughed. . 

‘‘ I’m afraid I was too realistic, dear,” he whispered ; 
‘‘ forgive me, and think no more about it.” 

And Berthe passed to the drawing-room with a 
chaotic feeling in her mind. 

When she took her coffee, she stirred it round and 
round absent-mindedly, and did not hear when Lady 
Marjorie addressed her. 

The girl repeated the sentence. ‘‘ What a charming 
man Mr. Satori is, Berthe; just the kind of man I can 
imagine doing heroic things.” 

Berthe looked up smiling. ‘Yes, he certainly is 
brave,” she answered quietly. 

‘‘ And he’s so clever,” added Lady Marjorie, enthu- 
siastically. “ All that he was saying in the dining-room 
was 80 wonderfully well put. I liked that part about 
the man feeling that only he and the sun existed.” 

‘Qh, that part was a quotation,” said Berthe. 
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“Oh, was it? Where from ?”’ 

Berthe fidgeted. ‘‘ Oh, from some book or other,” 
she tried to speak casually. ‘‘ I read it somewhere the 
other day. It was a book all about these queer old 
beliefs. Mr. Satori has evidently read it too, which 
is not astonishing, he seems to have read everything.” 

‘‘ How alarming!’’ exclaimed the girl, with a little 
shiver. ‘‘ Don’t let him talk to me alone, he'll find out 
my ignorance at once!” 

Berthe laughed. ‘Oh, he’s not in the least~that 
sort!’ she protested; “ he’s awfully nice about talking 
to one, we’ve had many jolly conversations.” 

“TI dare say, dear!” remarked her friend, ruefully ; 
‘¢ but you are fearfully clever yourself, and love reading 
stodgy books; unfortunately I don’t! I’m a shockingly 
ignorant person really. I never have any time for 
reading heavy things. To tell the truth, I don’t care 
about them either,” she added honestly. 

Just then the men came into the room, and Jim 
Burke made straight for Marjorie and carried her away 
to the other end of the room “‘ to show her something,” 
he said. 

Her place was taken by Mr. Cormack, the traveller, 
and Berthe felt a little internal shiver of disgust. 

‘‘ What a charming old house you have, Miss 
Hamilton,” he said in his low, curiously distinct voice. 
‘One of the real story-book houses, isn’t it? It’s 
nice to think we still have houses like this left in 
England.” 


‘‘Yos, I love my home,” answered Berthe, her 
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eyes kindling; ‘‘I always dislike leaving it for modern 
dwellings.” 

‘‘ Blyton Towers is a fine place in its way,’ continued 
the man, “ but those Georgian houses always lack some- 
thing, don’t they? I suppose you really have more 
rooms here, but Blyton strikes one as vaster, and that 
is what I don’t like. Satori was lucky to get it though. 
Have you known him long ? ” 

Berthe somehow resented the question and answered 
rather stiffly. 

**No; only just over a year.” 

‘‘Have you ever met any relations of his?” he 
went on. ‘‘I’ve known him for some years now, and 
I have never met any but casual friends.” 

‘‘ Are there such things?” asked Berthe, and there 
was & curious inflexion in her voice. 

Mr. Cormack laughed. ‘‘Oh, well, you know what 
I mean! But it’s droll he seems to have no relations, 
isn’t it ?”” 

“Do you think so? I know several unhappy people 
who have no relations. Mr. Satori’s parents died when 
he was a boy, and he was an only child. He has some 
distant cousins, I believe; but distant cousins don’t 
count, do they ?” 

Then she felt annoyed with herself, her voice sounded 
like a defence, and why should she defend Paolo against 
this man ? 

He seemed to realize that she was slightly offended, 
because he answered quickly, and with a short laugh. 

‘*No, of course they don’t. I’m only sorry for 
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Satori being so lonely. He’s a remarkable chap, and 
seems to be able to do everything well. We had a 
wonderful trip together some years ago through the 
desert in Arabia. Did he ever tell you about it?” 

She melted immediately, and for a moment forgot 
her unreasoning dislike of her companion. 

‘*No,” she answered, looking up interestedly; ‘‘ he 
said he had travelled with you, that’s all.’’ 

‘‘ Ah, it was a time!” he exclaimed, and his face 
glowed beneath the bronze ; “one of the most fascinating 
times I have ever had. Satori speaks the language, you 
see (I believe there’s no tongue he does not know!), and 
we managed to see things and get information that would 
have been impossible otherwise. Besides that, he seemed 
to have some curious supernatural influence over the 
people. They used to come miles to see him, and bring 
him wonderful gifts. And once he got us out of a very 
nasty scrape by just saying a few words in a weird sing- 
song voice. I never could make it out. I tried to find 
out from one of our men who spoke French, but he 
would not say a word.” 

Berthe leaned forward with her chin on her hands, 
she was now wrapped up in the conversation. | 

‘* Perhaps it was some real occultism,” she suggested 
gravely. ‘‘He is deeply read on the subject, I believe, 
and those Easterns are all embued with it, aren’t 
they?” 

“Well, you know, I don’t actually believe in the 
supernatural. Of course, I’ve seen things in many 
countries that I can’t explain, but I think it must be 
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all capable of explanation by natural forces, which work 
differently in different countries. But certainly there 
was something queer about Satori’s influence. We 
wore native dress, it is easier there, and one can sup- 
port the heat better. Well, directly we came to any 
village or encampment he would wait till our men went 
forward. Soon they would return with a group of the 
strangers. These stood in a row while our men said 
something to Satori. He would then stand, look up- 
wards, say & few words, and lift off his turban, hold it 
for one moment, and replace it. Then the strangers 
would show their astonishment and interest, and I 
should almost say awe, in different ways; some by 
holding up their hands to the sun and murmuring 
some words with bowed head, others by bending down 
towards him. One lot threw themselves flat down, and 
refused to get up till Satori had done some sing-song 
stuff. Anyway, the result was always the same: they 
received us with open arms, so to speak, and nothing 
was good enough for us. Sometimes the fame of us had 
gone on before, and we found a crowd come out to meet 
us. I have never in my life had such an extraordinary 
experience. I used to feel positively uncanny till I got 
used fo it.” 

‘‘ Did he always remove his turban ?”’ asked Berthe, 
dreamily. 

‘Yes, always. It seemed to have something to do 
with it, for the moment he had done it, and said the 
words, the awe would be apparent on their faces. I can 
assure you it was extraordinary. Hallo, Satori! Iam 
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recounting to Miss Hamilton some of our mutual 
experiences.” 

‘‘Ah,” he said, ‘“‘they were interesting times, 
Cormack. When do you go off on your wanderings 
again? I suppose you will not stay long here ?”’ 

“Who's going to play?” called Mr. Hamilton. 
** Come along, you three, we're off to the library.”’ 


CHAPTER XXVII 


HE spring was as capricious as ever. In the 
end of February she danced a short light 
dance with tripping feet and smiling face, 
and all the twigs put on little green, sappy 

buds in sympathy. Then she suddenly wept, and went 
and hid herself, and old hoary winter chuckled, and 
seized the opportunity to wave his wand; and behold! 
all the tender green things shrivelled up, shivering, and 
were no more seen. 

Then in the beginning of March spring peeped forth 
again from her hiding-place, and laughed, and the 
whole of Nature, sulky at first, in time had to laugh too, 
and for three days the worldrejoiced. The catkins sent 
out small nodding festoons, the thorns gave, as their 
contribution, soft sticky white buds. One or two 
violets prepared to show their colour. Then came the 
nipping frost again and all was sad and dreary. 

At last, at the very end of March, the world awoke 
to a temperature of summer, and, try as she would, 
Nature could not be angry long. This time it appeared 
as if spring had come to stay, though the wiseacres 
shook their heads, and still covered over their plants 
with matting at night. 

The sun shone brilliantly, and a soft little wind from 
the south played amongst the budding things. One 
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could almost see the green increase as one watched ; 
indeed Berthe declared, as she stood in front of a 
flowering currant bush, that she had seen the birth 
of a leaf. On the thirty-first of March she brought 
in five primroses, on the fifth of April she picked a 
basket full, and the adorable little flower was making 
every bank a fairy couch of faint yellow fragrance. 

Berthe was happy with the complete happiness that 
only comes in the spring. Spring intensifies every 
emotion. If we are at all unhappy, spring makes the 
vague unhappiness unbearable; the contrast between 
our discontented hearts and the bubbling joy of Nature 
is horrible ; we turn away from the green things and the 
sun sulkily, and shrink in misery from the fresh earthy 
smell of the first hedgerow flowers. 

But, if happiness is our companion, how different it 
allis! We watch the developing green with tears of 
happiness, we hear the love-songs of the birds with a 
rapture that is almost too acute, our joy is increased 
a hundredfold by every little tentative effort of Nature 
to make the earth beautiful, our steps break into a 
dancing measure, and our voices break into song with- 
out our knowing. 

No other time of the year plays tricks with us to 
this extent; if is only the tender, lovely spring that lays 
a, finger of sorrow or joy right on our hearts, and bids 
us suffer or rejoice. 

Berthe, who could always feel with Nature, awoke 
every morning with that delightful feeling of half 
unconscious pleasure that a child has on waking on 
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some red-letter day. Then she would go to her window 
and lean out and sniff up the cool freshness with a 
thrill of ecstasy. Another superb day had been born, 
a day for her to live, and love, and be happy in. 

She would sing small songs of complete gladness all 
the time she was dressing, and every little thing seemed 
to please her. 

On the tenth the notice of her engagement and 
forthcoming marriage was to appear in the papers, and, 
though she hated the idea of the letters of congratula- 
tion that would be sure to come pouring in, even that 
had no power to depress her. 

She had been up to town many times in the last 
month, quietly buying her trousseau. She had a good 
many things locked away in a room, and she would 
sometimes steal in there quietly, and touch the pretty 
things with tender fingers. 

‘I wonder how he will like me in this ?” she would 
say to herself with a little happy laugh; and now and 
then she would try on a garment or a hat before the 
glass with a pleased smile at her reflection.. 

All the arrangements were made to the last detail, 
though no one but Lady Crawton knew of the great 
event as yet. 

Nearly two months before, some of her best friends 
had been asked down to stay at the Manor. Lady 
Anne Finton was coming with no idea that she was 
to be a bridesmaid, though her dress had been ordered 
for her from her own dressmaker. The secret had 
been well kept and Berthe was content that she had 
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had this happy time undistracted by outside dis- 
cussion. 

She and her father were alone now, no more visitors 
being expected till the twenty-third. Paolo Satori was 
alone, too, and he spent nearly the whole of each day 
with Berthe. 

Together they went over to Townchester and saw 
the fat old priest of the Catholic Church there, made 
arrangements to be married by him on the twenty-third, 
and pledged him to secrecy. On the twenty-fourth the 
marriage would take place at the tiny parish church 
of Barminster, which nestled, centuries old, in its little 
churchyard at one end of the village street. 

‘‘Oh, Paolo!” cried Berthe one day, as they 
wandered arm-linked down a primrose-bordered lane, 
“it seems almost too good to be true, doesn’t it?” 

He pressed her arm to his side, and looked down 
at her with love-filled eyes. 

‘‘Ah, but it ¢s true, sweet! In less than three 
weeks you will be with me. Ah! I hope I shall make 
you happy, carissima !”’ 

‘‘There is no fear about that in my heart, dear,”’ 
she answered, smiling gravely up at him. ‘I know I 
shall be happy. You satisfy every single want of mine; 
you are the only man in the world for me.” 

He bent and took her in his arms and kissed her. 
‘*Oh, my love, my little love! Yet you know nothing 
whatever about me. I may be an absolute brute for 
all you know.” 

Berthe laughed merrily. ‘‘ Do you give me credit 
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for no powers of discernment, sir?” she asked. ‘If 
you had been a brute I should never have loved 
you.” 

** Yet women do love brutes!” he said quizzingly. 

‘‘ Not women like myself;” and she drew herself 
up. ‘‘Of course there are women’’—there was a world 
of scorn in her voice—‘‘(I suppose they are women) 
who love men when they are not loved in return! ~ I 
have heard of such cases, but I can’t understand it.” 

‘‘That’s different, that’s sheer want of pride. But 
quite charming women have been taken in by adven- 
turers and objectionable men.” 

‘‘Oh yes, I know; but then you see they evidently 
have no power of reading character. Ihave! I have 
all my life, from the time when I was a small kiddy, 
disliked people who were—rotters (don’t tell Dad I 
used that word), and I am not likely to have suddenly 
lost aljsense now.” 

He laughed. “I say, you took a violent dislike 
to Cormack; do you think he’s a—er—rotter ?” 

Berthe wrinkled her brows. ‘‘No—o,” she said 
hesitatingly ; ‘“‘not exactly. I didn’t dislike him so 
much afterwards. That was a different thing somehow. 
I disliked him for no reason at first; but I think he’s 
rather jealous of you, and that’s why I must have felt 
something queer.” 

‘‘My darling girl! Jealous of me? Why on earth?” 

‘‘ Well, I’m certain he is,” Berthe persisted ; ‘‘‘ he 
was jealous that you were—you/ He’s been used to 
being ‘ cock of the walk,’ so to speak, wherever he has 
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been, and when you were with him you threw him in 
' ¢he shade. Naturally.” 

He roared with laughter. ‘‘Oh, you child!” he 
said as soon he could speak, ‘if I believed everything 
you said, how fearfully conceited I should be! Luckily 
I don’t, you little flatterer.”’ 

Berthe drew herself up. “I’m not! you are!” 
she remarked coherently, at which he laughed still 
more. 

‘‘Oh, Paolo,” she sighed presently, ‘‘ to-morrow 
will be so long. I shan’t see you till dinner time.” 

He :pressed her arm lovingly. ‘‘ You really have 
to go up?” 

“ Must!” she said decidedly. ‘It’s my wedding 
dress you see! Fancy their being such idiots as to lose 
_ the lining! I’m furious. And I stood for over an 
hour being fitted the other day. Of course they're 
very apologetic and all that, but it’s enough td@irive 

' any one mad. Fancy good people like that being 
go careless!” 

‘‘Of course I’m only a man,’’ remarked Paolo, with 
a smnnile, ‘‘ but it seems to me that it’s unnecessary to 
go up. Surely they can make another lining and get 
on with the dress ?”’ 

Berthe giggled. ‘‘ Oh, you goose! the lining is the 
thing the whole dress is built on! You might just as 
well suggest, that if the foundation of a house in 
. process of building was destroyed, that you could go on 

building the house without rebuilding the foundation !”’ 
| ‘‘Oh!” said Satori, “I see.” 
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It was doubtful if he did see, but Berthe smiled, and 
patted his arm as they turned to walk home. 

The next morning, as Berthe and her father were 
seated at breakfast, she gave a small war-whoop, and 
Mr. Hamilton looked up from his correspondence with 
an amused smile of inquiry. 

‘Well, what is it?” 

‘‘ They’ve found it,” cried Berthe joyfully, waving a 
letter above her head. 

- Found what?” asked her father, in a puzzled 
voice. 

‘The lining!” laughed Berthe; “it had got caught 
inside another skirt. Isn’t it jolly? I needn’t go up to 
town to-day.” 

‘Well, that’s a blessing, anyway!” exclaimed her 
father. ‘‘I’m glad they found it out in time.” 

‘¢Soam I. Dad, well walk over after breakfast and 
surprge Paolo.”’ 

Mr. Hamilton laughed as he acquiesced, and Berthe 
finished her breakfast with a smile of pure delight play- 
ing about her eyes and mouth. 

Afterwards, when she had finished some small 
household matters, she put on her hat and coat, and she 
and her father walked out arm-in-arm into the beautiful 
sunny day. 

‘‘Isn’t it glorious?” she exclaimed, giving his arm 
a little squeeze. “If it will only be like this on the 
twenty-fourth, won’t it be nice ?” 

He patted her hand and smiled down at her. “I 
sincerely hope it will be fine, dearie,” he answered 
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lovingly. ‘‘ We mustn’t forget to send the notices to the 
papers to-morrow.” 

Berthe’s face fell a little. ‘‘ Yes, what a nuisance ! 
I shall have tons of letters to answer. Such a bore! 
However, I suppose one must let people know; though 
I am sure they would much prefer to be spared the 
bother of sending presents and things, except the few 
who really care!” 

When they arrived at the gate in Blyton Park which 
was nearest to the Manor, Berthe produced a key and 
opened it. 

‘¢ We'll go over the park, and round by the sundial,” 
she said; ‘‘he’s sure to be in the library, and we'll say 
‘boo’ at him! He will be pleased.” 

Mr. Hamilton laughed. ‘‘ What! at the ‘boo’?” 
he said quizzingly ; but Berthe was humming a happy 
little song, and only made a face at him. 

Arriving at the terrace, she took his arm again, and 
put her finger to her lips, laughing at him with her 
eyes; they stepped softly over the flagged walk, and at 
the library window, which was open, she leaned forward 
and said ‘‘ Boo!” and then chuckled. 

But there was no answer, and she looked dis- 
appointed. 

‘¢ He's not there!” she said, then her face cleared. 
‘¢ Come in, Dad, he’s sure to come in soon, and he’ll find 
us sitting down.” 

They passed in by the window, and their eyes fell on 
signs of Paolo’s recent occupation. 

On a small table was lying a screwedriver, hammer, 
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and a small pile of rusty nails. Face downwards on 
the floor was the oak frame with doors that Berthe had 
always seen closed. It was empty. Two canvases of 
exactly the same size were leaning against a sofa, one 
was painting outwards, and was a fine Virgin and 
Child by some Italian master. The other canvas was 
face to the sofa, and as Berthe stood there her heart 
began to beat heavily. Her father picked up the sacred 
picture. 

‘‘ Ah, this is fine, I suppose he’s had it repaired,” he 
said, turning the picture on one side. ‘It’s a Luini, I 
think. Very fine. What’s the other?” He bent to 
turn the other canvas round. 

‘‘Don’t look, Dad,” cried Berthe, sharply.. ‘‘He 
might not like it.” 

But already the picture was turned face to the light, 
and Mr. Hamilton exclaimed with delight. 

‘¢ What a wonderful likeness! And in fancy dress, 
too, so sensible. I hate men’s modern dress in pictures.” 

Satori’s face looked out at them in exquisite rich 
colouring, he was clothed in armour, and held the 
casque in his crooked arm. 

Berthe stared at it with distended eyes, and 
waited. Waited for something, she knew not what. 
She only knew that some awful thing was going to 
happen, some thing that she had expected for a long 
time. Her heart hardly seemed to beat at all now, and 
she was perfectly white to the lips. 

‘‘ Wonderful!” exclaimed her father again, holding ° 
the picture at arm’s length. Then suddenly he gave a 
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sharp ejaculation, and the canvas nearly fell from his 
hands. 

‘‘Good God! It’s a Tintoretto!” he said in a 
frightened voice. 

There was dead silence for a few moments, then he 
went on in an odd dull whisper— 

‘‘What does if mean? It is Paolo, it must be 
Paolo, there is the scar, there is—why of course it's 
Paolo. Berthe, Berthe!” 

Berthe answered nothing, 

‘¢Am I going mad, child ? Can’t you say something ?” 

But try as she would she could not utter one word. 
She stood there shaking with an unutterable terror and 
horror. 

Then there came a sound outside the door, the key 
was turned in the lock, and Satori entered, carrying a 
flat packing case in his arms. 

When he saw them he dropped the case with a 
clatter, and, white as death, sprang towards them. 

He saw the picture which Mr. Hamilton was holding, 
and then he looked at their faces. He swayed a little, 
and clutched at the back of a chair. 

“ What does this mean, Satori?” asked Mr. Hamilton, 
in a low voice. Then he went on, ‘‘ Nothing will make 
me believe that it is not you, and yet—my brain is 
reeling. For God’s sake explain.” 

Satori’s eyes were fixed on Berthe’s white face. He 
opened his lips and answered automatically— 

‘‘Tt is a wonderful copy of Tintoretto’s style. I used 
to know & man who did them, he is dead now.” 
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“Nonsense!” cried Mr. Hamilton. ‘‘No one on 
earth could—— Look at the paint, man! the colours ! 
the—the—oh, it’s something odd, I can’t understand.” 

Suddenly Berthe came across to him and slipped her 
hand through his arm. 

‘‘Dad,” she said in a curious high-pitched voice, 
‘‘come away with me, I’m frightened.” Then she 
laughed, a crazy sort of cracked laugh. ‘‘I think we're 
all rather mad just now. Come away.” 

Her father blindly obeyed the pulling arm, and 
walked with bowed head to the window. 

‘* Berthe!”’ cried Paolo, in an agonized voice. 

But she hardly heard, her ears were singing, and 
she could not see properly. As they slipped out into 
the sun, the light blinded her, and she put up her hands 
to her eyes. 

They passed down the terrace, and into the park, 
the way they had come. 

“Don’t speak yet, Dad,” Berthe pleaded, ‘‘ we 
may be saner later on. I don’t know what has come 
to us.” 

He did not answer, and they walked home in silence. 

Berthe went up to her room, and asked her father 
not to disturb her. 

She did not reappear till dinner time, when she 
looked years older, and very drawn and tired. 

Mr. Hamilton, who had luckily been kept busy all 
the afternoon with affairs of the estate, bent and kissed 
her, : 
She put up her hand. ‘‘ Don't say anything, Dad. 
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To-morrow morning we will talk it over. It is no 
good to-night, my head aches.” 

‘‘It is some awful magic!” cried her father, staring 
at the fire. ‘There must have been some man once 
like him. It is re-incarnation, or something horrible.” 

‘*Yes, Dad, I know. But—please, please let us say 
nothing to-night. In the morning we will talk, and then 
we will send for Paolo.” 

‘‘ Very well, dear, you certainly don’t look fit to talk. 
You must go to bed early, and have a good sleep.” 

Berthe smiled bitterly. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


ERTHE lay in wide-eyed sleeplessness through- 
out the long night. By the morning the 
horror had all gone, and left only a listless 

feeling of pain. After all, she thought, it 
was only what her inner consciousness had suspected 
for a long time. There was no necessity to get hysterical 
about it. She loved Paolo, and nothing could alter that 
fact. Once she thought of her experience in the library 
at Blyton Towers. months ago, when the mysterious disc 
had been brought to her. Why had Paolo put a stop to 
that? She groaned. Why not have let things take their 
course? Was she not his born mate? Why not have 
let her share his curse, and be with him always? She 
made up her mind to try and see what she could do to 
_ persuade him. After all, they would be together; what 
did anything else matter? Nothing, nothing, nothing! 
She would bring joy into his sad life, and if she were 
only permitted to go behind the veil, he would never 
have any unhappiness again if she could prevent it. 
She knew, knew surely, that however long she lived, her 
love would not change. She and he were one, and 
nothing could change that. 

She dressed, and went down to breakfast feeling 
calmer, and with & vague content in her heart. 

She would see him soon, and all would be well. 
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Yesterday she could not help herself, the suddenness of 
the shock was too great, but to-day he should see that 
no horror was left—only love. 

After breakfast she went about the house with a face 
that was quite cheerful. Presently she came to her 
father in the library. 

She sat down and wrote on a sheet of paper, ‘‘ Please 
come to me, I want you, darling.” She put it in an 
envelope and sealed it. Then she rang the bell. 

‘*T am sending for Paolo,” she said simply, and her 
father nodded. 

She gave the note to the footman with instructions 
to send one of the grooms on horseback with it at 
once. 

Then she sat down and wrote some more letters. 

Mr. Hamilton was looking quite normal. Presently 
he looked up from his paper and smiled. 

“I don’t know what came over us yesterday, 
Berthe!” he said quietly. ‘‘ Why we should get the 
horrors like that because an old picture was like Satori, 
I can’t imagine. I think it was his manner as much as 
anything that made me feel queer, and his saying it 
was & modern picture. I suppose he saw we were 
frightened, and thought it best to soothe us the best 
way he could. I certainly had a most extraordinary 
feeling of uncanniness, which I can’t account for now. 
Most ridiculous! I’m afraid Paolo must have thought 
us idiots!” 

He laughed,’and Berthe smiled bravely back at him. 

‘¢ Well, dear,’’ he went on, ‘“‘ we must write out the 
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notices now. They must go to-day. You've got all the 
invitations already written, haven’t you ?” 

“Yes, Dad dear; here they are.’’ 

Berthe opened a drawer and produced a bundle of 
little white envelopes. 

Then they sat close together and composed the 
notices for the papers. 

Mr. Hamilton wrote them out in a neat round 
hand, wrote aletter with each, and enclosed them in 
envelopes. 

He had just written, “‘ Offices of the Morning Post” 
in his fine handwriting, when the door opened and the 
footman appeared. 

‘Crampton is just back, miss.” 

“Yes?” said Berthe, looking up from the mass of 
envelopes; ‘‘ has he brought an answer ?” 

‘* He’s brought this, miss,’”’ and the man handed two 
letters on a tray. ‘‘ He says that Mr. Satori has already 
gone, but he left a letter for you, miss, so Crampton 
brought back yours.” 

Berthe’s hand closed over the letters. She bent 
down to hide her face from the man. 

“ Already gone, had he?” she asked carelessly. “TI 
hoped to catch him before he left. When did he go?” 

‘‘ All the packing cases went last night, miss.” 
Berthe’s heart gave a horrible throb, then stopped, then 
went on thumping again. ‘“‘ But Mr. Satori, and the 
trunks, and his servant, went this morning early. 
Crampton says the servants were very surprised, as 
Mr. Satori had not told them that he was going.” 
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Berthe was still picking up envelopes, which she had 
let fall purposely to the floor. 

‘Oh, hadn’t he? We knew he was going, but he 
was not sure of the day. Thank you. Lunch at two 
to-day, please.” 

‘* Yes, miss,” and the man left. 

Then Berthe lifted up her face and looked at her 
father. He started and cried out, but she put up her 
hand. 

‘* It may be wrong,” she whispered, and broke open 
Paolo’s letter and read it. 

‘* Berthe, Berthe, Berthe!” cried Mr. Hamilton, 
standing up abruptly. 

Berthe stood up too. She held the letter crushed in 
her hands. Her mouth hung open a little like a dead 
person’s. 

‘* Berthe !”’ he cried again, and clutched her arm. 

She shook it off. Then out of her open mouth came 
@ sound not good to hear, and her father groaned. 

‘* Speak!” he commanded, shaking her arm again. 

Then her silence broke, and she caught his shoulders 
in clenched hands, the letter still held in one of them. 
She shook him with superhuman strength, and her 
voice came in a high shriek. 

“Find him for me—do you hear? Find him for 
me, or I shall die.’ 

Then she flung up her arms in the air and clutched 
at nothing. 

‘*I don’t care if he is the devil himself, I want him, 
Ilove him! Oh, my God, how I love him! If you don’t 
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find him I shall kill myself; do you quite understand ? 
I mean it.” 

Mr. Hamilton passed his hand rapidly across his 
forehead, then he moved towards her. But she stepped 
backwards from hin, still with her arms upraised. 

“Find him! Find him! Paolo, I want Paolo!”’ 
the voice died in her throat in a horrible gurgle; she 
still stared at her father, her lips moved. 

‘* Find——” she whispered, and fell in a crumpled 
heap to the floor. 

Mr. Hamilton bent and tore the letter from her 
unconscious hand and read it. There were very few 
words in it, only these— 


‘It was wrong, beloved, and I always knew it. You 
did not believe me when I said you would loathe me 
when you knew; but you see I was right. I am going 
straight out of your life. I could never bear to see again 
the look I saw in your eyes yesterday. It will always 
be before me, though, one more agony added to the 
weight of agony of the years. 

‘¢I move on, as I have always had to do, and go out 
where none can see or know. 

** When you came yesterday I was just about to pack 
that canvas in a case and send it to my lumber-room in 
Milan. Alas, the futility of man’s plots! 

‘‘'You will never hear of me again, so do not fear me. 
The house in Milan, I hope, is already in a fair way 
of being emptied ; I telegraphed instructions yesterday, 
and it will know me no more. Do not blame yourself, 
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you could not help it, carissima; no brain or heart in 
this world could bear that shock and love again. I 
am sorry with all my soul that I caused you such pain. 
Forget, and if you can—forgive. 

‘‘You made me happy beyond words, and in all the 
bitter future I shall remember you. I love you so, I 
love you 80. 

‘* Good-bye, and may God keep you safe, and make 
you happy. 


* 6 Some little talk awhile of Me and Thee 
There was, and then no more of Thee and Me.’ ” 
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